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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This Novel was first published ia May, i79A, thirty- 
seven years ago, ^^ in the same month in which the san- 
guinary plot broke out against the liberties of Englishmen, 
v^hicli was happily terminated by the acquittal of its first 
intended victims [Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, 
Thomas Holcroft, etc.], in the close of that year." (See 
below, page xxii.) Every friend of the true interests of 
mankind will rejoice with the author, that the prospects 
of the cause of liberty and sound thinking have so greatly 
Improved since that period. 
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William Godwin yras born at Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
shire, 3d March, 1756. His grandfather had been a dis- 
senting minister in London. His father was also a clergy- 
man. In the year 1760, the father removed with his 
family to a village about sixteen miles north of Norwich, 
where he presided over a congregation. William was 
one of many children, neither /the eldest nor the youngest 
among them. Very early, even in childhood, he deve- 
loped that love of acquirement and knowledge which 
stamped his future career. In the year 1767, he was 
placed with a private tutor at Norwich, for the purposes 
of classical education. Mr. Godwin has very recently 
published a work. (^^ Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries''), which contains various in- 
teresting particulars respecting himself. From this we 
learn that he had in youth ^^a prominent vein of docility. '' 
He adds, ^* Whatever it was proposed to teach me, that 
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was in any degree accordant with my constitution and 
capacity, I was willing to learn." He continues : ^' I was 
ambitious to be a leader, and to be regarded by others 
with feelings of complacency." From these circumstances 
it is evident that Mr. Godwin was not one of those youths, 
who, strenuously actiye and eager in the pursuit of some 
peculiar knowledge of their own selection, rebel against 
authority, and are tortured by the regular application 
required by the common-place routine of education. 
Reason and a loYC of investigation were the characteristics 
of Godwin, even in boyhood, added to wl^t he himself 
describes as '^a sort of constitutional equanlnnty and iai- 
perturbableness of temper." 

In the year 1773, Mr. Godwin was placed at a college 
for dissenters at Hoxton, for the purpose of being educated 
for the Church. Dr. Kippis and Dr. Rees were two of the 
principal professors at this college ; and the tenets in vogue 
there inclined to Unitarianism. Mr. Godwin had been 
bred a Calvinist, and was the farthest in the world from. 
that temper of mind which is blown about by every new 
wind of opinion. Opposition made him more tenaciously 
cling to his own turn of thinkings and adhere to the per- 
suasion in which he had been brought up. In the year 
1778, he became minister to a congregation not far from 
the metropolis. He continued in the exercise of the duties 
of a clergyman for five years; after which he gave it up, 
in the year 1783, and came to reside in London; where 
he became an author, at once subsisting by the fruits of 
his pen, and educating himself by its exercise for those 
works of genius and immortality which he was destined 
to produce. He soon became distinguished among his 
contemporaries, and frequented the society of many of the 
political leaders of the day, among whom Fox and She- 
ridan held the first rank. Added to this was a literary 
circle formed of men of talent and genius. While at col- 
lege, Mr. Godwin describes himself as reading " all sorts 
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of boolLSy on eitefj aide 'of any important question^ that 
were thrown in his way;*'^aniong these he iras pecki- 
iiarly attracted by the Roman historians^ and in {rarticulac 
by I/iTy. These works made hhn early in life a republican 
in theory. The French revolution^ which broke ont in 
1789^ when he was already enga^d in his career as an 
atilhor^ turned his attention still more definitely to poli^ 
tieal subjects. I)is6uS6ion on various points-»^dis€ussioo, 
heightened by Ihe living drania of change enacted in 
France^ and warmed by the animated hopee andlears of 
the parties — was, far more thaia now^ the order of the day 
in society ; and Godwin, intimately connected with the 
Whigs of this country^ found himself more than ever 
roused to investigate the knomentous topic of the liberty 
of nations. The result of his meditations and his labours 
was << Political Justice," published early in the year 1793. 
At once the book and iis author rose to a place of emi- 
nence in the public eye. The daring nature of his tenets^ 
ibe energetic yet unaffected flow of his eloquence^ the 
heartfelt sincerity and love of truth that accompanied his 
dis^isitions, seemed, as by magic> to throw down a 
thousand barriers, and to level a thousand fortifications, 
which had hitherto defended and kept secures the inner 
fortresses of public prejudices or opinions. Mild and be- 
nevolent of aspect, gentle and courteous of manner, the 
author himself presented a singular contrast in appear- 
ance, to the boldness of his speculations. But beneath 
this apparent quiescence there was a latent fire : his in- 
tellect w^s all animation ; he never receded from contest, 
or declined argument ; and he derived extreme pleasure 
from this exercise of the powers of his mind* 

Early in the foUowitig year Mr. Godwin again appeared 
as an author : ** Caleb WiUiams*' was published-^a novel 
which, in despite of the brilliant works of the same species 
Yrhich have since adcHrned our literature> still holds its 
place, and has been frequently, and we are apt to believe 
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irreYOcably, pronomiGed the best in oar lukgaat^. It 
raised Godwin's repntatioD to the pionacle. All that might 
have offended, as hard and republican in his larger work, 
was obliterated by the splendour and noble beaaty of the 
character of Falkland. 

Towards the end of this year^ Mr. Godwin's talents were 
called forth on a still more conspicuous arena. ScTcral 
of his friends or associates were arrested by the policy of 
Mr. Pitt, and accused of high treason. Boldly speculative, 
and firanklj avowing his opinions, Mr. Godwin was never- 
theless practically attached to moderate measures, and 
adhered to the party of the Whigs, in preference to that 
of the agitators of the day. He believed that amelioration 
was more facfle than reconstruction, and loved reforma- 
tion better than destruction. It was not so with his fa- 
miliars. Societies were formed for the purposes of dis- 
seminating his opinions, and holding up the equalising 
principles of the French revolution. HolcrofI was one of 
the most sturdy among these ; a man of singular integrity 
and talent, but unrefined and self-educated : he had be- 
sides a violence of temper, which hurt the cause he fan- 
cied himself energetically advancing. He, together with 
Home Tooke, Thelwal, Hardy, and others, formed the 
Constitutional and the London CcHnesponding Societies ; 
and these men, with eight more of their associates^ were 
imprisoned in the Tower, and arraigned as traitors. As 
Godwin did not bdong to their societies, he was exempted ; 
but if Pitt had succeeded in convicting these men, he 
would scarcely have escaped. In October, i79A, Judge 
Eyre gave the charge to the grand jury. This excited con- 
siderable attention, and was followed instantly by God- 
win*s *' Cursory Strictures** upon it He sent the first 
half of this to his friend Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
for insertion in that paper. Perry requested to have it 
entire, and printed the whole in one day's paper. It ap- 
peared afterwards as a pamphlet, and is a composition of 
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the most animated and oonolusive nature. It was sup- 
posed to have greatly influenced the event of the prosecu- 
tions^ and to have contributed mainly to the acquittal of 
the accused. 

Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwal were put on their 
trial, and found ^^Not guilty." Government then, aban- 
doned the rest of the prosecutions. It was on this occa- 
sion, when Holcroft, being liberated^ left the dock, and, 
crossing the court> took his seat beside Godwin, that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence made a spirited sketch of them in pro- 
file (now in the possession of Francis Broderip, Esq.), 
wiiicii is one of his happiest efforts, and is a singularly in- 
teresting record ; the bending^ meditative figure, of Godwin 
contrasting most happily with the upright, stem, and 
<^ knock-me-down" attitude and expression of his friend.* 

After this period Mr. Godwin was chiefly occupied in 
literature, by preparing the various editions of ^^ Political 
Justice." He frequented still more constantly the society 
of Lord Lauderdale, Fox, and Sheridan. It was not until 
1797 that he published << The Enquirer," a work consisting 
of essays, developing, under various aspects, the tenets of 
his greater work. In one thing, from his very first outset 
as an author, Godwin held himself fortunate : this was in 
his publisher. Robinson has (^en been mentioned as a 
man of extreme liberality : towards Mr. Godwin he al- 
ways acted in a way at once to encourage, facUitate, and 
recompense his labours; 

In the beginning of the year 1797, Godwin married Mary 
Wollstonecraft. The writings of this celebrated woman 

* Lawrence very much valued this sketch, andj wished to repurchase it 
from its possessor. Besides this he drew^ another portrait of Godwin, 
now in the possession of Dr. Batty. But the best portrait of the author, 
and one of the best among modern pictures, is one painted by Northcote 
in 1800. It is strikingly like and characteristic, with an air of mildness 
and contemplation yet fervour. This portrait is in the possession of Mr. 
Godwin himself. 
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are monuments df her moral and inteBeetual superiority. 
Her lofty spirit, her eager assertion of the claims of her 
sex, animate the '^Vindication of the Ric;ht8 of Woman ;" 
whUe the sweetness and taste displayed in her ^' Letters 
from Norway'* depict the softer qualities of her admirable 
character. Even now, those who have suryived her so 
many years, never speak of her but with uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. Her unwearied exertions for the b^aefit of 
others, her rectitude, her independence, loined to a warm 
affectionate heart, and the most refined softness of man- 
ners, made her the idol of all who knew her. Hx, Godwin 
was not allowed long to en>oy the happiness he reaped from 
this union. Mary WoUstonecraft died the 10th September, 
1797, having given birth to a daughter, the present Mrs. 
Shelley. 

The next work of Mr. Godwin was the romance of ^^ St. 
Leon,'* published in 1799. The domestic happiness he 
had enjoyed, colours and adorns the scenes of this book ; 
and the high idea of the feminine character which natu- 
rally resulted from his intercourse with the ornament of 
her sex, imparted dignity and grandeur to the character 
of the heroine of this work. In eloquence and interest 
and deep knowledge of human nature, St. Leou takes a 
first plslce among imaginative productions. . 

In 1800, Mr. Godwin visited Ireland. He resided while 
there principally with Curran, and associated iotimatriy 
with Grattan, and all the other illustrious Jriih patriots. 
In 1801, Mr. Godwin again married a widow lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions and accomplishments. The 
sole offspring of this marriage, was a son born in 180S. In 
the same year he published the '^ Life of Chaucer;" a work 
displaying accurate research and refined taste, and pre^ 
senting at once a correct and animated picture of the 
jbimes of the poet. This was followed in 180A by a third 
novel, entitled ^* Fleetwood," characterised by elegance of 
style and force of passion, less striking perhaps than his 
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foFiner works of Imagtnatioiiy yet not less fall of beauty 
and iDterest. 

Aflei' this period Mr. Godwin rested for a considerable 
interval from his literary labours, being ebiefly occupied 
by various exertions and speculations for the maintenance 
of his family. The ^< Essay on Septtlcbres»" published in 
1808, stands a solitary record that the fire still burnt, 
pure and undiminished, though concealed- In 1816, he 
visited Edinburgh, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Walter Scott and other celebrated Scotch writers; and 
here also he entered into a treaty with Mr. Constable, the 
boolLseJler, for the composition of a new novel. ^^ Man* 
deville," published in 1817, waa the result. We hei^ 
trace the mellowness of ripened years; the reading, the 
study^ the careful polish of maturity, adorning, but not di« 
minishing, the untamed energy and eloquence of his 
earlier wofLs. Solen^in and tragic as is the groundwork 
of ^^ Mandeville," it surpasses, we almost venture to say, 
all Mr. Godwin's productions in grace of diction, and for- 
cibVe development of human feeling. About this time 
Mr. Godwin sustained a great personal loss in the death of 
Mr. Curran. Their friendship was of many years' stand- 
ing : and ^ince Curran's retirement from public life, and 
resldenee in London^ they had been drawn closer together 
than ever. 

In 18^0, bis work in opposition to, and refuting, the 
opinions of Malthus, appeared. Fervently attached to all 
that it l<^y, independent, and elevating in his specula- 
tions on human society, Godwin strenuously controverted 
the degrading, hard, and demoralising tenets of the au- 
thor of the Essay on Population. His book, exact in logic, 
and powerful in eloquence, would probably have been 
considered as a complete answer to his adversary, did 
not Malthus's notions favour so memorably the vices of 
the great, and all that is rotten in oiir institutions. After 
this, Mr. Godwin was occupied several years in writing 
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<'The History of the Commonwealth of EnglancL" The 
four volumes of which this work is composed, were pub- 
lished in the years iSU, 1826, 1827, and 1828. It is ac- 
curate, which in an historical worlL is a cpiality that de- 
serves primary consideration. It is besides eloquent,- 
phUosophical, and, above all^bounds in new and va-. 
luable research. As a real and true detail of events .as 
they occurred, and a tracing of events to their primary 
causes, it far excels any other English historical work that 
we possess. 

In 1830, Mr. Godwin published << Gloudesley," his last 
novel, a book whose charm goes to the heart. The spirit 
of virtue and love is its soul. It breathes peace to all 
men, and a fervid attachment to all that bears the human 
form. Nothing can excite greater interest, emanating as 
it does from one who has spent a long life in this centre of 
civilisation; and who, amidst all the trials, experiences, 
and attendant disappointments which must have che- 
quered his intercourse with his species, still sees in man 
all that is ooble, inspiriting, and worthy to be loved. 

This too is the spirit that animates the work to which 
we have before alluded as of recent publication. . Huma- 
nity may cite his <^ Thoughts on Man," and so answer the 
aspersions of Swift and others of his school^ proudly 
founding upon the sentiments of that book the tower of 
their hope. The divine charity of the Sermon on the 
Mount finds an human echo in its pages ; which breathe 
such admiration and love for man as must elevate the des- 
ponding, confound the misanthrope, and add for ever 
dignity and grace to our species. 

Perhaps it may be averred, that, since the days of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, no man has embodied so en- 
tirely the idea we conceive of those heroes of mind as the 
subject of this memoir. Like them, he has forgotten the 
grandeur of the world in the more elevating contempla- 
tion of the immaterial universe. The universe of thought 
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has been that in which he had ambition to reign ; and 
many and various are the conquests he has made in that 
eternal country. He has bestowed on us a whole creation 
of imaginary existences, among whom when we name 
Falkland^ we select the being of fancy which is at once 
the most real and the mcA grand that has appeared since 
ShaLspeare gave a ^Uocal habitation'' to the name of 
Hamlet. As a speculative writer, he is the mighty parent 
of all Ibat the reformers of the day advance and uphold. 
As an bistorian, he is deeply imbued with the dignity of 
his subfect, and unwearied in his endeavours to ascertain 
the truth. As an essayist (his latest labour of authorship), 
he is unequalled for novelty of tbought, closeness of rea- 
soning, and purity, vigour Aid elegance of style. As a 
moral character, his reputation is unblemished. He 
stands, in simplicity of wisdom, and consistency of prin- 
ciple, the monument of the last generation, extending 
into tbis the light of a long experience, and ornamenting 
our young and changeful literature with the profouoder 
and loftier views of a more contemplative era. 
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Fbiw authors have the faculty of awakening and arrest- 
ing the attention like Mr. Godwin. He never fails to 
excite in us the emotion he wishes, and that without resort- 
ing to marvellous or overstrained incidents or language. 
He has a might almost magical over our sympathies. He 
describes a damp and comfortless morning; and we are 
out under the cold drizzly dawn. He talks of Switzerland 
— of the lake of Uri ; and the mountains and the waters 
are before us. He tells a tale of injustice and oppression ; 
and every feeling of indignant resistance stirs within us. 
He holds up to our unmitigated hatred and contempt the 
wanton and brutal tyrant ; and unlocks the sacred foun- 
tain of our tears for the helpless and the orphan^ for the 
unresisting, the neglected, and the misused. 

Mr. Godwin does not deal much in imagination, and is 
seldom purely descriptive ; tl^gh we repeat, that when 
he is so, his power does not desert him, as may be seen 
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(to best advantage, we thiiiL) in "Fleetwood." The 
principal object of his study and contemplation is man 
the enemy of man. Do we not remember to have seen 
an edition of << Caleb Williams" with these lines for a 
motto? 

* Amid tbe woods tlie ti^eriknowi his kind ; 
I The panther preys not on the panther brood : 
Hay only is the common foe of Han. » 

LiSe seems to have been but the instrument to burn this 
truth into the soul of our author. He reads Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, and the History of the Inquisition ; and ima- 
gines himself now torturer and now sufferer. He gets up, 
goes abroad into "the throng miscalled society/' sees 
only its errors and its vices, its knaves and its dupes ; and 
writes as if little or nothing else was in existence. He has 
visions of misery, from deserted childhood starving in 
strange streets, to the head that has become white in the 
solitude of a dungeon. We always thought a great deal of 
the brutality even of Mr. Tyrref gratuitous, in spite of the 
morbid irritability of spirit under which he suffers ; though 
certainly the character is embodied with terrible power, 
and might stand for a real personage. * It is an attribute, 
indeed, of Mr. Godwin, that he tells you his tale like one 
who remembers, not invents. Thus his story becomes 
not the relation of a looker-on, however acute and power- 
ful, but is ^^ compact" of words hot from the burnt and 
branded heart of the miserable sufferer. It is this quality 
which makes Gines, the thief and Bow-street runner, a 
terrific being; Williams himself, not Mr. Godwin, talks to 
you about him, and, good God I how awful is his omni- 
presence to the poor fellow ! Noiseless, swift, invisible, 
he seems to ride upon the clouds, and blast his victim like 
the blight which falls upon vegetation from the air. 

We have said that Mr. Godwin seldom resorts to ^^ mar- 
vellous or overstrained incidents or language :" once, how- 

b 
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ever, he has imagined and placed a character in ^^impos- 
sible situations." St. Leon becomes the possessor of the 
philosopher's stone^ the inheritor of exhaustless ^eal^, 
and of the power of renewing his age. He isy himself, of 
course, an impossibility ; but the want of truth is con- 
fined purely to the character, for every thing which be- 
falls him is huAian, natural, and possible. How minute^ 
how pathetic, how tragical is the detail of the gradual 
ruin which falls on this weak, devoted man, up to its 
heart-breaking consummation, in the death of the noble 
Marguerite de Damville t how tremendous and perfect is 
his desolation, after voluntarily leaving his daughters, and 
cutting the last thread which bhids him to his kind ! ^' I 
saw my dear children set forward on their journey, and 
I kneiw not that I should ever behold them more. I was 
determined never to see them again to their injury ; and 
I could not take to myself the consolation, on such a day, 
in such a month, or even after such a lapse of years, I 
shall again have the joy to embrace them. In a little 
while they were out of sight, and I was alone." How 
complete is the description of his escape from the proces- 
sion of the Auto-da-F^ ; of his entrance into the Jew's 
house ; his fears ; his decaying strength, fust serving to 
make up the life-restoring elixir ; the dying taper ; the in- 
sensibility ; the resurrection to new life, and the day-spring 
of his young manhood 1 How* shall we speak of the old 
man, the bequeather of the fatal legacy to St. Leon, and 
his few fearful words : ^< Friendless, friendless — alone, 
alone." Alas! how terrible to imagine a being in pos- 
session of such endowments, who could bring himself to 
think of death !-^able to turn back upon his path and 
meet immortal youth, to see again the morning of his day, 
and find, in renewed life and beauty, a disguise impene- 
trable to his former enemies ; yet, in the sadness of his 
experience, so dreading the mistakes and persecution of 
his fellow-men, as to choose rather to lie down with Ib^ 
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wormi aod seek oblivion i9 the seats of rottenness and cor. 
ruptioo. 

One of the most remarkable ways in which the faculty 
of Mr. Godwin is evinced, is the ^^ maguitude and wealth" 
of his detail. No single action of event that conld pqs* 
sibfy, in such circumstances as he imagines, heighten the 
effect, is omitted. In this he resembles Hogarth ; but he 
is <i/tr#^s tragical, — ^produoiog his end altogether without 
ludicrous contrasts, or the intervention of any thing bor* 
deriQg on the humorous. Mere mental imbecility is not 
lobe found in the pictures of Mr, Godwin : his characters 
are peofrfe who analyse their own minds^ and who never 
act from want of understanding, right or wrong. Indeed, 
they are too conscious ; like that young rogue, Charles de 
St Leon, for {usance, who seems to do every thing with 
a truly Frencjai eye to effect. 

If we were asked to name the work of this writer which 
had pleased us the most, we should say '^ Fleetwood.'^ 
This will appear strange to the majority of readers, no 
doubt*, but, with many beauties, it has fewer defects. In 
"Fleetwood*' we have no drawbacks. The story oiRuf- 
Jigny is a sort of epitome of our author : it contains all that 
he can do. And then the Macneila-^we mourn for them 
as for dear friends. Mary Fleetwood is the best feminine 
delineation to be found in the works of fictitious narration. 
She is a copy of Desdemona, with a husband much farther 
advanced in life than herself, made jealous of a youthful 
cousin by an elder and designing one. Young, beautiful, 
loving, confiding, she would be all that the heart of man 
could desire in a wife ; but then she is a little over-con- 
scious of her own excellences, and a little too ready not 
only to think, but to say, how very unreasonable her 
husband is, when he becomes uneasy and jealous of her 
"innocent sallies'* with younger men. — ^' Alas! my love, 
let me assure you that you do not know what you want. 
I am young. Fleetwood, you might have married an old 
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woman, if you' had pleased.*' The same objection might 
be urged, indeed, against all this gentleman's female crea- 
tions. They have too keen a sense of the "Rights of "Wo- 
man." They waste away, it is true, and even die, from 
the irritation brought on by the behaviour of their hus- 
bands ; but they take care to let him feel that they are not 
ignorant of the cause of their disease : they are very dif- 
ferent, and, in our opinion, very inferior beings, to Helen, 
or Imogen, or Desdemona. 

In the general style of his novels, particularly in those 
parts which are desci^iptive of mental suffering, Godwin 
puts on a tone of apathy and unconcern, as though he 
feared to urge you into a state of feeling that would ^^^heai- 
no more,'' — as though he wished not to ** cancel the bond'* 
that ^^ keeps you pale" and immoveable, — till the agony 
of his heart, repressed, but not subdued, was poured out, 
and the wretched recital finished. 



1816. 



PREFACE 



BY THE AUTHOR. 



The following narrative is intended to answer a purpose 
more general and important than immediately appears 
upon the face of it. The qaestion now afloat in the world 
respecting things as thet abb is the most interesting that 
can be presented to the human mind. While one party 
pleads for reformation and change, the other extols in the 
warmest terms the existing constitution of society. It 
seemed as if something would be gained for the decision 
of this question, if that constitution were faithfully deve- 
loped in its practical e£fects. What is now presented to 
the public is no reOned and abstract speculation ; it is a 
study and delineation of things passing in the moral world. 
It is but of late that the inestimable importance of political 
principles has been adequately apprehended. It is now 
known to philosophers, that the spirit and character of the 
government intrudes itself into every rank of society. But 
this is a truth highly worthy to be communicated to per- 
sons whom books of philosophy and science are never 
likely to reach. Accordingly it was proposed, in the in- 
vention of the following work, to comprehend, as far a$ 
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the progressive nature of a single story would allow, a 
general review of the modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of man. 
If the author shall have taught a valuable lesson, without 
subtracting from the interest and passion by which a per- 
formance of this sort ought to be characterised, he will 
have reason to congratulate hiniself upon .the vehicle he 
has chosen. 

May 12/ 1794. 



This Preface was withdrawn in the original edition, in 
compliance with the alarms of booksellers. ^^ Caleb Wil- 
liams" made his first appearance in the world, in the 
same month in which the sanguinary plot broke out 
against the liberties of Englishmen, which was happily 
terminated by the acquittal of its first intended victims, in 
the close of that year. Terror was the order of the day ; 
and it was feared that even the humble novelist ought be 
shown to be constructively a traitor. 

October 29, 1T95. 



PREFACE. xxiii 



A new Prefiace to '' Fleetwood/' by Godwin, has just ap- 
peared. The following extract from it, respecting the 
concoction of Caleb Williams, is so interesting to its 
readers, that the Editor has been induced to print it 
after the original Preface. 



London, November 20, 1832. 

^* Caleb Williams'* has always beeo regarded by the pu- 
blic with an unusual degree of favour. It has^ therefore, 
been imagined, that even an account of the concoction and 
mode of writing of the work would be viewed with some 
interest. 

I finished the ^^ Enquiry concerning Political Justice,'' 
the first work which may be considered as written by 
me in a certain degree in the maturity of my intellectual 
powers, and bearing my name, early in January, 1793; 
and about the middle of the following month the book 
was published. It was my fortune at that time to be 
obliged to consider my pen as the sole instrument for sup- 
plying my current expenses. By the liberality of my book- 
seller, Mr. George Robinson of Paternoster R0W9 I was 
enabled then, and for nearly ten years before, to meet 
these expenses, while writing different things of obscure 
note, the names of which, though innocent, and in some 
degree useful, I am rather inclined to suppress. In May I9 
1791, 1 projected this, my favourite work, and from that 
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time gave up every other occapation that might inteifere 
with it. My agreemest with Robinson was, that he was 
to supply my wants at a specified rate, whfle the book 
was in the train of composition. FinaOy, I was very 
little beforehand with the world on the days of its pabii- 
cation, and was therefore obliged to look ronnd and con- 
sider to what specaes of industry I should next devote 
myself. 

I bad always felt in myself some Yocation towards the 
composition of a narrative of fictitious adventure » an4 
among the things of obscure note, which I have above re- 
ferred to, were two or three pieces of this nature. It is 
not therefore extraordinary that some project of the sort 
should have suggested itself on the present occasion. 

But I stood now in a very different situation from that 
in which I had been placed at a former period, lo past 
years, and even almost from boyhood^ I was perpetually 
prone to exclaim with Cowley, — 

^ What shall 1 do to be for ever known. 
And make the age to come my own? " 

But I had endeavoured for ten years, and was as far front 
approaching my object as ever. Every thing I wrote fell 
dead-bom from the press. Very often I was disposed to 
^it the enterprise in despair. But still I felt ever and 
anon impelled to repeat my effort. 

At length I conceived the plan of Political Justice. I was 
convinced that my object of building to myself a name 
would never be atlained, by merely repeating and refin- 
ing a little upon what other men had said, even though I 
should imagine that I delivered things of this sort with a 
more than usual point and elegance. The world, I be- 
lieved, would accept nothing from me with distinguishing 
favour, that did not bear upon the face of it the undoubted 
stamp of originality. Having long ruminated upon the prin- 



ciples of Political Juslice, I {lersiiaded myself that I could 
offer to the public, in a treatise on this subject, things at 
once new, true and important. In the progress of the 
work I became more sanguine and confident. I talked 
over my ideas >vith a few familiar friends during its pro- 
gress, and they gave me every generous encouragement. 
It happened that the fame of my book, in some consider- 
able degree, got before its publication, and a certain 
number of persons were prepared to receive it with fa- 
vour. It would be false modesty in me to say, that its 
acceptance, when published, did not early come up to 
every thing that could soberly have been expected by me. 
In consequence of this^ the tone of my mind, both during 
the period in which I was engaged in the work, and after- 
wards, acquired a certain elevation, and made me now 
pnwilling to stoop to what was insignificant. 

I formed a conception of a book of fictitious adventure, 
that shoiild in some way be distinguished by a very power- 
ful interest. Pursuing this idea, I invented first the third 
volume of my tale, then the second, and last of all the 
first. I bent myself to the conception of a. series of adr 
ventures of flight and pursuit; the fugitive in perpetual 
apprehension of being overwhelmed with the worst cala- 
mities, and the pursuer, by his ingenuity and resources, 
keeping his victim in a state of the most fearful alarm. 
This was the prpject of my third volume. 

I was next called upon to conceive a dramatic and im- 
pressive situation adequate to account for the impulse that 
the pursuer should feel, incessantly to alarm and harass 
his victim, with an inextinguishable resolution never to 
allow him the least interval of peace and security. This 
I apprehended could best be efiected by a secret murder, 
to the investigation of which the innocent victim should 
be impelled by an unconquerable spirit of curiosity. The 
murderer would thus have a sufficient motive to persecute 
(he unhappy discpverer, that he might deprive him of 
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peace, ciiaraeler^ and c^redit, and have kim for ever in 
his power. This constituted the outline of my second 
volume^ 

The subject of the fir^t volume was still to be invented. 
To account for the fearful events of the third, it w&s ne^ 
eessary that the pursuer should be invested with every 
advantage of fortune^ with a resolution that nothing could 
defeat or baffle, and with extraordinary resources of intel- 
lect. Nor could my {^rpose of giving an overpowering 
interest to my tale be answered, without his appearing to 
have been originally endowed with a mighty store of 
amiable dispositions and virtues, so that his being driven 
to the first act of murder should be judged worthy of the 
deepest regret, and should be seen in some measure to 
have arisen out of his virtues themselves. It was neces- 
sary to make himvso to speak, the tenant of an atmosphere 
of romance, so that every reader should feel prompted al- 
most to worship him for his high qualities. Here were 
ample materials for a first volume. 

I felt that I had a great advantage in thus carrying back 
my invention from the ultimate conclusion to the first 
comcmencement of the train of adventures upon which I 
purposed to employ my pen. An entire Unity of plot 
would be the infallible result ; and the unity of spirit and 
interest in a tale truly considered, gives it a {)owerful hold 
on the reader, which can scarcely be generated with equal 
success in any other way. 

I devoted about two or three weeks to the imagining 
and putting down hints for my story, before I engaged se- 
riously and methodically in its composition. In these 
hints I began with my third volume, then proceeded to 
my second, and last of all grappled with the first. I filled 
two or three sheets of demy writing-paper, fold^ in oc- 
tavo, with these memorandums. They were put down 
with great brevity, yet explicitly enough lo secure a perfect 
recollection of their meaning, within the time necessary 
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for drawing out the siorj at fall, in short paragraphs of 
two, three> four, five, or six lines each. 

I then sat down to write my story from the beginning. 
I wrote for thd most part but a short portion in any single 
day. I wrote only when the afflatus was upon me. I 
held it for a majcim, that any portion that was written 
when I was not fully in the vein, told for considerably 
worse than nothing. Idleness was a thousand times better 
in this case, than industry against the grain. Idleness 
was only time lost; and the next day, it may be, was as 
promising as erer. It was merely a day perished from 
the calendar. But a passage written feebly, flatly, and 
in a wrong spirit, constituted an obstacle that it was next 
to impossible to correct and set right again. I wrote, there- 
fore, by starts : sometimes for a week or ten days not a 
line. Yet all came to the same thing in the sequel. On 
an average, a volume Of *' Caleb "Williams'* cost me four 
months, neither less, nor more. 

It must be admitted however, that, during the whole 
period, bating a few intervals, my mind was in a high state 
of excitement. I said to myself a thousand times, ^^ I will 
write a tale, that shall constitute an epoch in the mind of 
the reader, that no one, after he has read it, shall ever be 
exactly the aame man that he was before.** — I put these 
things down just as they happened, and with the most 
entire frankness. I know that it will sound like the most 
pitiable degree of self-conceit. But such perhaps ought 
to be the state of mind of an author, when he does his 
best. At any rate, I have said nothing of my vain-glorious 
impulse for nearly forty years. 

When I had written about seven-tenths of the first vo- 
lume^ I was prevailed upon by the extreme importunity 
of an old and intimate friend to allow him the perusal of 
my manuscript. On the second day he returned it with 
a note to this purpose : *^ I return you your manuscript, 
hecausc I promised to do so. If I had obeyed the im- 
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pulse of my own mind, I should have thrust it in the fire. 
If you persist, the bool^ will infallibly prove the grave of 
your literary fame." • 

I doubtless felt no implicit deference for the )udgment 
of my friendly critic. Yet it cost me at least two days of 
deep anxiety 9 before I recovered the shock. Let the 
reader picture to himself my situation. I Celt no implicit 
deference for the judgipent of my friendly critic. But it 
was aU I had for it. This was my first experiment of an 
unbiased decision. It stood in the place of all the world 
to me. I could not^ and I did not feel disposed to, appeal 
any further. If I had^ how could I tell that the second 
and third judgment would be more favourable than the 
first ? Then what would have been the result ? No ; I 
had nothing for it but to wrap myself in my own. integrity. 
By dint of resolution I became invulnerable. I resolved 
to go on to the end, trusting as I could to my own antici- 
pations of the whole, and bidding the world wait its time^ 
before it should be admitted to the consult. 

I began my narrative, as is the more usual way, in the 
third person. But I speedily became dissatisfied. I then 
assumed the first person, malung the hero of my tale his 
own historian ; and in this mode I have persisted in all my 
subsequent attempts at works of fiction. It was infinitely 
the best adapted, at least, to my vein of delineation, where 
the thing in v^hich my imagination revelled the most 
freely, was the analysis of the private and internal opera- 
tions of the mind, employing my metaphysical dissecting 
knife in tracing and laying bare the involutions of motive, 
and recording the gradually accumulating impulses, which 
led the personages I had to describe primarily to adopt 
the particular way of proceeding in which they afterwards 
embarked. 

When I had determined on the main purpose of my 
story, it was ever my method to get about me any pro- 
ductions of former authors that seemed to bear on ipy 
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subject. I never emertained the fear, that in this way of 
proceeding I should be in danger of servilely copying niy 
predecessors. I imagined that I had a yein of thinking 
that was properly my own, which would always preserve 
me from plagiarism. I read other authors, that I might 
see whait they had done, or more properly, that I might 
forcibly bold toy mind and occupy my thoughts in a parti- 
cular train> I and my predecessors travelling in some 
sense to the same goal, at the same time that I struck out 
a path of my own, without ultimately heeding the di- 
rection they pursued, and disdaining to inquire whether 
by any chance it for a few steps coincided or did not 
coincide with mine. 

Thus, in the instance of *' Caleb Williams," t read over 
a little old book, entitled ^*The Adventures of Made- 
dioisielle de St. Phale," a 'French Protestant in the times 
of the fiercest persecution of the Huguenots, who fled 
through France in the utmost terror, in the tnidst of 
eternal alarms and hair-breadth escapes, having her quar- 
ters perpetually beaten up, and by scarcely any chance 
finding a moment's interval of security. I turned over the 
pages of a tremendous compilation, entitled ^^ God's Re- 
venge against Murder," where the beam of the eye of 
Omniscience was represented as perpetually pursuing the 
gaUty, and laying open his most hidden retreats to the light 
of day. I was extremely conversant with the "Newgate 
Calendar," and the "Lives of the Pirates." In the mean 
time no works of fiction came amiss to me, provided they 
were written with energy. The authors were still em- 
ployed upon the same mine as myself, however different 
was the vein they pursued : we were all of us engaged in 
exploring the entrails of mind and motive, and in tracing 
the various rencontres and clashes that may occur be- 
tween man and man in the diversified scene of human 
Ufe. 

I rather amused myself with tracing a certain similitude 
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between the story of Caleb Williams aod the tale of Blue- 
beard^ tlian deriTed aoy hiDtt from that adoiirable apeci* 
men of the terrific. FalUand was my Blaebeard, who 
had perpetrated atrocious crimes, whieh^ if diseovorod, he 
might expect to have all the world roused to revenge 
against him. Caleb 'Williams was the wife^ who^ in spite 
of warning, persisted in his attempts to discover the for* 
bidden secret ; and, when he had succeeded, struggled as 
fruitlessly to escape the conseqciences, as the wife of Blue*- 
beard in washing the key of the ensanguined chamber^ 
who, as often as she cleared the stain of blood from the one 
side, found it showing itself with frightful ^distinctness on 
the other. , 

When I had proceeded as far as the early pagjea of my 
third Tolume, I found myself completely at a stand. I 
rested on my arms from the 2d off January, 179 A, to the 1st 
of April following, without getting forward in the smatieat 
degree It has ever been thus with me in works of any 
continuance. The bow will not be for ever bent. 

" Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum." 

I endeavoured, however, to take my repose to myself in 
security, and not to iniliet a set of crude and incoherent 
dreams upon my readers. In the mean time, when I 
revived, I revived in earnest, and in the course of that 
month carried on my work with unabated speed to the 
end. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give a true history of the 
concoction and mode of writing of this mighty trifle. 
When I had done, I soon became sensible that I had dene 
in a manner nothing. How many flat and insipid parts- 
does the book contain I How terribly unequal does it 
appear to me ! From time to time the author plainly 
reels to and fro like a drunken man. And, when I had 
done all, what had I done ? Written a book to amuse boys 
and girls in their vacant hours, a story to be hastily gob- 
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bled up by them, swallowed in a pusillanimous and un- 
animated vinood, without chewing and digestion. I was 
ID this respect greatly impressed with the confession of 
one of the most accomplished readers and excellent critics 
that any author coUld have fallen in with (the unfortunate 
Joseph Gerald). He told me that he had received my 
book late one evening, and had read through the three 
volames before he closed his eyes. Thus, what had cost 
me twelve months' labour, ceaseless heart-aehes and in- 
dustry, now sinking in despair, and now roused and 
sustained in unusual energy, he went over in a few hours, 
shut the book, laid himself on his pillow, slept and was 
refreshed, and cried, 

^ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.'' 



ADVENTURES 



OF 



CALEB WILLIAMS 



CHAPTER I. 



My life has for several years been a theatre of calamity. 
I have been a mark for the vigilance of tyranny, and I 
could not escape. My fairest prospects have been blasted. 
My enemy has shown himself inaccessible to entreaties, 
and untired in persecution. My fame, as well as my hap- 
piness, has become his victim. Every one, as far as my 
story has been known, has refused to assist me in my dis* 
tress, and has execrated my name. I have not deserved 
this treatment. My own conscience witnesses in behalf of 
that innocence, my pretensions to which are regarded in 
the world as incredible. There is now, however, little 
hope that I shall escape from the toils that universally beset 
me. I am incited to the penniQg of these memoirs only 
by a desire to divert my mind from the deplorableness of 
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my situation, and a faint idea that posterity may by their 
means be induced to render me a justice which my con- 
temporaries refuse. My story will, at least, appear ta 
have that consistency which is seldom attendant but upon 
truth. 

I was born of humble parents, in a remote county of 
England. Their occupations were such as usually fall to 
the lot of peasants, and they had no portion to give me, 
but an education free from the usual sources of depravity, 
and the inheritance, long since lost by their unfortunate 
progeny ! of an honest fame. I was taught the rudiments 
of no science, except reading, writing, and arithmetic* But 
I had an inquisitive mind, and neglected no means of in- 
formation from conversation or books. My improvement 
was greater than my condition in life afforded room to 
expect. 

There are other circumstances deserving to be men- 
tioned as having influenced the history of my future life. 
I was somewhat above the middle stature. Without being 
particularly athletic in appearance, or large in my dimen- 
sions, I was uncommonly vigorous and active. My joints 
were supple, and I was formed to excel in youthful sports. 
The habits of my mind, however, were to a certain degree 
at war with the dictates of boyish vanity. I had consi- 
derable aversion to the boisterous gaiety of the village gal- 
lants, and contrived to satisfy my love of praise with aat 
unfrequent apparition at their amusements. My excellence 
in these respects, however, gave a turn to my meditations. 
I delighted to read of feats of activity, and was particularly 
interested by tales in which corporeal ingenuity or strength 
are the means resorted to for supplying resources and con- 
quering difficulties. I inured myself to mechanical pur- 
suits, and devoted much of my time to an endeavour after 
mechanical invention. 
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The spring of aotion which, perhaps more than any 
«tker, charactorised the whcrfe train of my Ufe, was cu- 
riosity. It was this that gave me my meehamcal turn ; I 
was desirous of tracing the variety of effects which might 
be produced from given causes. It was this that made me 
a sort of natural philosopher; I could not rest till I had 
acquainted myself with the solutions that had heen invented 
for the phenomena of the universe. In fihe, this produced 
in me an invincible attachment to books of nairative and 
romance. I panted for the unravelling of an adventure 
with an anxiety, perhaps almost eqnal to that of the man 
^ose future hapjMness or misery depended on its issue. 
I read, I devoured compositions of this sort. They took 
possession of my sonl ; and the effects they produced were 
frequently discernible in my external appearance and my 
heahh. My curiosity, however, was not entirely ignoble : 
village anecdotes aird scandal had no charms for me : my . 
imagiuEation must be ezchedf ; and when that was not done, 
my curiosity was dormant. 

The residence of my parents was within the manor of 
Ferdinando Falkland, a country squire of considerable opu- 
ksaoe. At an early age I attracted the favourable notice 
of Mr. Collins, this- gentleman's steward, who used to call 
in occasionally at my father's. He observed the particulars 
of my progress with approbation, and made a favourable 
repoirt to his master of my industry and genius. 

In the summer of the year , Mr. Falkland visited his 

estate in our county after an absence of several month's. 
This was a period of misfortune to me. I was then eigh- 
teen years of age. My father ky dead in our cottage. I 
had lost my mother some years before. In this forlorn si- 
tuation I was surprised with a message from the"^ squire, 
ordering me to repair to the mansion-house the momii^ 
after my fother's funeral. 
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Thou^ I was not a stranger to books, I had no practical 
acquaintance with men. I had never had occasion to ad- 
dress, a person of this elevated rank, and I felt no small 
uneasiness and awe on the present occasion. I found Mr^ 
Falkland a man of a small stature, with an extreme delicacy 
of form and appearance. In place of the hard-favoured 
and inflexible visages I had been accustomed to observe, 
every muscle and petty line of his countenance seemed to 
be in an inccmceivable degree pregnant with meaning. His 
manner was kind, attentive, and humane. His .eye was 
full of animation; but there was a grave and sad solemnity 
in his air, which, for want of experience, I imagined was 
the inheritance of the great, and the instrument by which 
the distance betwe^i them and their inferiors was main- 
tained. His look bespoke, the unquietness of his mind, and 
frequently wandered with an expression of disconsolatenes^i 
and anxiety. 

My recepti(m was as gracious and encouraging as I 
could possibly desire. Mr. Falkland questioned me re- 
specting my learning, and my conceptions oi men and 
things, and listened to my answers with condescension and 
approbation* This kindness soon restored to me a consi- 
derable part of my self-possession, though I still fdt re- 
strained by the graceful^ but unaltered dignity of his car* 
riage. When Mr. Falkland had satisfied his curiosity, he 
proceeded to inform me that he was in want of a secretary, 
that I appeared to him sufficiently qualified for that office, 
^d that, Jf, in my present change of situation, occasioned 
by the death of my father, I approved of the employment, 
he would take me into his family. 

I felt hi^ly flattered by the proposal, and was warm 
^i the expression of my acknowledgments. I set eagerly 
about the disposal of the little property my father had left, 
in which I was assisted by Mr. Collins. I had not now a 
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rriation in the world, upon whose kindness and interposi- 
tion I had any direct claim. But, far from regarding this 
deserted situation with terror, I formed golden visions of 
the station I was about to occupy. I little suspected that 
the gaiety and lightness of heart I had hitherto enjoyed 
were upoiHhe point of leaving me for ever, and that the 
rest of my days were devoted to misery and alarm. 

My employment was easy and agreeable. It consisted 
partly in the transcribing and arranging certain papers, and 
partly in writing from my master's dictation letters of busi- 
ness, as well as sketches of literary composition. Many of 
these latter consisted of an analytical survey of the plans 
of'different authors and conjectural speculations upon hints 
they afforded, tending either to the detection of their er- 
rors, or the carrying forward their discoveries. All of 
them bore powerful marks of a profound and elegant mind, 
well stored with literature, and possessed of an uncommon 
share of activity and discrimination. 

My station was in that part of the house which was ap- 
propriated for the reception of books, it being my duty to 
perform the functions of tibrarian as well as secretary. 
Here my hours would have glided in tranquillity and peace, 
had not my situation included in^ it circumstances totally 
d^erent from those which attended me in my father's cot- 
tage. In early life my mind had been much engrossed by 
reading and reflection: my intercourse with my fellow 
mortals was occasional and short. But, in my new resi- 
dence, I was excited by every motive of interest and no- 
velty to study my master's character ; and I found in it an 
ample field for speculation and conjecture. 

His mode of living was in the utmost degree recluse and 
sohtary. He had no inclination to scenes of revelry and 
mirth. He avoided the busy haunts of men ; nor did he 
seem desirous to compensate for this privation by the cour 
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fidence of firiendahip. He appeared a total strange* ia 
every thisg which usually hears ike appeltatitm of pleasure* 
His features were scarcely ever relaxed into a smile, nor 
^d that air which spoke the unhafqpmess of his mind at 
any time forsake tibem : yet his manners were by no means 
such as denoted moroseness and misanthropy. He was. 
compassionate and considerate for others, though the states 
liness of his carriage and the reserve of his temper were at 
no time interrupted. His appearance and general be- 
haviour might have strongly interested aQ persons in his 
£siVour ; but the coldness of his address, and the impenetra- 
bleness of his sentiments, seemed to forbid those demon- 
strations of kindness to which one might otherwise have 
been prompted. 

Such was the general appearance of Mr. Falkland : but 
his disposition was extremely unequal The distemper 
which afflicted him with incessant glo<nn had its paroxysms. 
Sometimes he was hasty, peevish, and tyrannical ; but this 
proceeded rather from the torment of his mind than an 
unfeeling disposition; and when reflection recurred, he 
appeared willing that the weight of his misfortune should 
fall wholly upon himself. Sometimes he entirely lost his 
self-possession, and his behaviour was changed into frenzy: 
he would strike his forehead, his brows beeimie knit, his 
features distorted, and his teeth ground one against the 
other. When he felt the approach of these symptoms, 
he would suddenly rise, and, leaving the occupation, 
whatever it was, in which he was engaged, hasten into a 
solitude upon which no person dared to intrude. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of what I am 
describing was visible to the persons about him; nor, in- 
deed, was I acquainted with it in the extent here stated but 
after a considerable time, and in gradual succession. With 
respect to the domestics in general, they saw but little of 
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their master. None of diem, excq>t myself, from the na- 
ture of my functisms, and Mr. Colims, from the antiquity 
of his service and the respectableness of his character, ap- 
proached Mr. Falkjbmd, but at stated seasons and for a 
very short int<»*val. They knew him only by the benevo- 
leni^ of his actions, and the principles of inflexible inte- 
grity by whidi he was orchnarily guided; and though they 
would sometimes indulge their conjectures respecting his 
«ugu1aritiesi they regarded him upon the whole with ve- 
neration, as a being of a superior order. 

One day, when I had been about three months in the 
service of my patron, I went to a closet, or small apart- 
meot, which was separated from the library by a narrow 
gallery that was lighted hy a small window near the roof. 
I had conceived tJiat there was no person in the room, and 
ifltodded only to put any thing in order that I might find 
out of its place. As I opened the door, I heard at the same 
iiM^ant a deep groan, expressive of intolerable anguish. 
The sound of the door in opening seemed to alarm the 
person within; I heard the Hd of a trunk hastily shut, and 
the noise as of £istening a lock. I conceived that Mr. Falk- 
land was tliere, and was going instantly to retire ; but at 
that moment a voice, that seemed supematurally tre- 
mendous, exclaimed. Who is there ? The voice was Mr. 
Falkland's. The sound of it thrilled my very vitals. I 
endeavoured to answer, but my speech failed, and being 
incapable of any other reply, I instinctively advanced within 
the door- into the room* Mr. Falkland was just risen from 
the floor upon which he had been sitting or kneeling. His 
£bc^ betray<$d strong symptoms of confusion. With a 
violent ^ff<>rt, however, these symptoms vanished, and in^ 
stant^n^usly gave place to a countenance sparkling with 
r^e. ^' Villain T' cried he, ^' what has brought you hereP'' 
I hesitated a confused and irresolute answer. '^ Wretch r 
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intenruptedJMr. Falkland, with uncontrollable impatience^ 
*^ you want to ruin me. You set yourself as a spy upon 
my actions ; but bitterly shall you repent your ^insolence. 
Do you think you shall watch my priyacies with impunity P^' 
I attempted to defend myself. ^^ Begone, devil 1^^ rejoined 
he. '^ Quit the room, or I will trample you into atoms.^ 
Saying this, he advanced towards me. But I was already 
sufficiently terrified, and vanished in a moment. I heard 
the door shut after me with violence; imd thus ended this 
extraordinary scene. 

I saw him again in the evening, and he was then tole- 
rably composed. His behaviour, which was always kind^ 
was now doubly attentive and soothing. He seemed to 
have something of which he wished to disburthen hia 
niind, but to want words in which to convey it I looked 
at him with anxiety and aiFection. He made two unsuc- 
cessful efforts, shook his head, and then putting five guineas 
into my hand, pressed it in a manner that I could feel pro- 
ceeded from a mind pregnant with various emotions, 
tj^ugb I could: not interpret them. Having done this, he 
seemed immediately to recollect himself, and to take refiige 
in the usual distance and solemnity of his manner. 

I easily understood that secrecy was one of the things 
expected from me ; and, indeed, my mind was too much 
disposed to meditate upon what I had heard and seen, to 
make it a topic 'of indiscriminate communication. Mr. 
Collins, however, and myself happened to sup together that 
evening, which was but seldom the case, his avocations 
obliging him to be much abroad. He could not help ob- 
serving an uncommon dejection and anxiety in my coun- 
tenance, and affectionately enquired into the reason. I 
endeavoured to evade his questions, but my youth and 
ignorance of the world gave me little advantage for that 
purpose. Beside this, I had been accustomed to >iew Mr. 
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Collins with considerable attachment, and I conceived from 
the nature of his situation, that there could be small im- 
propriety in making him my confident in the present in- 
stance. I repeated to him minutely every thing that had 
passed, and concluded with a solemn declaration that, 
though treated with caprice, I was not anxious for myself; 
no inconvenience or danger should ever lead me to a pu- 
sillanimous behaviour; and I felt only for my patron, who, 
with every advantage for happiness, and being in the 
highest degree worthy of it, seemed destined to undergo 
unmerited distress. 

In answer to my communication, Mr. Collins informed 
me that some incidents, of a nature similar to that which I 
related, had fallen under his own knowledge, and that from 
the whole he could not help concluding that our unfor- 
tunate patron was at times disordered in his intellects. 
^^ Alas I" continued he, ^'it was not always thus! Ferdi- 
nando Falkland was once the gayest of the gay. Not in- 
deed of that frothy sort, who excite contempt instead of 
admiration, and whose levity argues thoughtlessness rather 
than felicity. His gaiety was always accompanied with 
dignity. It was the gaiety of the hero and the scholar. It 
was chastened with reflection and sensibiUty, and never 
lost sight either of good taste or humanity. Such as it was, 
however, it denoted a genuine hilarity of heart, imparted 
an inconceivable brilliancy to his company and conversa- 
tion, and rendered him the perpetual delight of the diver- 
sified circles he then willingly frequented. You see no- 
thing of him, my dear Williams, but the ruin of that 
Falkland who was courted by sages, and adored by the 
fair. His youth, distinguished in its outset by the most 
unusual promise, is tarnished. His sensibility is shrunk up 
and withered by events the most disgustfiil to his feelings. 
His mind was fraught with all the rhapsodies of visionary 
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honour ; and, in his sense, nothing but the grosser part„ 
the mere shell of Falkland, was capable of surviving the 
wound that his pride has sustained. 

These reflections of my friend Collins strongly tended to 
inflame my curiosity, and I requested him to enter into a 
more copious explanation. With this request he readily 
complied ; as conceiving that whatever deheacy it becauie 
him to exercise in ordinary cases, it would be out of place 
in my situation ; and thinking it not improbable that Mr. 
Falkland, but for the disturbance and inflammation of his 
mind, would be disposed to a similar communication. I 
shall interweave with Mr. Collinses story various informa- 
iioa which I afterwards received from othel* quarters, that 
I may give all possible perspicuity to the series of events* 
To avoid confusion in my narrative, I shall drop the person 
of CoUinSy and assume to be myself the historian of our 
patron. To the reader it may appear at first sight as if 
this detail of the preceding Ufe of Mr. Falkland were foreign 
to my hist(H*y. Alas ! I know from bitter experience that 
it is otherwise. My heart bleeds at the recollection of his 
misfortunes, as if they were my own. How can it fail^to 
do so. To his story the whole fortune of my life was 
linked ; because he was miserable, my happiness, my name». 
and my existence have been irretrievably blasted. 



CHAPTER U. 

Among the favourite authors of his early years were the 
hMt>i€ poets of Italy. From them he imbibed thd love ^ 
chivalry and romance. He had too much good sense to 
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r^et tbe times of Charlemagne and Arthur. But, while 
his imim^ation was pui^d by a certain infusion of philo- 
sophy, he conceived that there was in the manners de- 
picted by these celebrated poets something to imitate, as 
well as something to avoid. He believed that nothing was 
so well calculated to make men ddicate, gallant, and hu- 
mane, as a temper perpetually alive to the sentiments of 
birth and honour. The opinions he entertained upon 
these topics were illustrated in his conduct, which was as- 
siduously conformed to the model of heroism that his fancy 
(suggested. 

With these sentiments he set out upon his travels, at 
the age at which the grand tour is usually made ; and they 
were rather confirmed than shaken by the adventures that 
befel him. By inclination he was led to make his longest 
stay in Italy ; and here he fell into company with several 
young noblemen whose studies and principles were con- 
genial to his own. By them he was assiduously courted, 
and treated with the most distinguished applause. ' They 
were delighted to meet with a foreigner, who had imbibed 
all the peculiaritifis of the most liberal and honourable 
among themselves. Nor was he less favoured and ad- 
mired by the softer sex. Though his stature was small, 
his person had an air of uncommon dignity. His dignity 
was then heightened by certain additions which were after- 
wards obliterated, — an expression of frankness, ingenuity, 
and unreserve, and a spirit of the most ardent enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no Englishman was ever in an equal degree 
idolisied by the inhabitants of Italy. 

It was not possible for him to have drunk so deeply of 
the fountain of chivalry without being engaged occasionally 
in affairs of honour, all of which were terminated in a 
majuijer that would not have disgraced the chevalier Bayard 
himself. In Italy, the young men of rank divide them- 
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selves into two classes, — those who adhere to the pure 
principles of ancient gallantry, and those who, being ac* 
tuated by die same acute sense of injury and insult, ac- 
custom themselves to the employment of hired bravoes as 
their instruments of vengeance. The whole difference, 
indeed, consists in the precarious application of a generally 
received distinction. The most generous Italian conceives 
that there are certain persons whom it would he contami- 
nation for him to call into the open field. He neverthe- 
less beUeves that an indignity cannot be expiated but with 
blood, and is persuaded that the life of a man is a trifling 
consideration, in comparison of the indemnification to be 
made to his injured honour. There is, therefore, scarcely 
any Italian that would upon some occasions scruple assas- 
sination. Men of spirit among them, notwithstanding the 
prejudices of their education, cannot fail to have a secret 
conviction of its baseness, and will be desirous of extending 
as far as possible the cartel of honour. Real or affected 
arrogance teaches others to regard almost the whole 
species as their inferiors, and of consequence inciteis them 
to gratify their vengeance without danger to their persons. 
Mr. Falkland met with some of these. But his undaunted 
spirit and resolute temper gave him a decisive advantage 
even in such perilous rencounters. One instance, among 
many, of his manner of conducting himself among this 
proud and high-spirited people, it may be proper to relate. 
Mr. Falkland is the principal agent in my history; and 
Mr. Falkland in the autumn and decay of his vigour, such 
as I found him, cannot be completely understood without 
a knowledge of his previous character, as it was in all the 
gloss of youth, yet unassailed by adversity, and unbroken 
in upon by anguish or remorse. 

At Rome he was received with particular distinction at 
the house of Marquis Pisani, who had an only daughter* 
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the heir of his immense fortune, and the admiration of aU 
the young nobility of .that metropolis. Lady Lucretia Pi- 
sani was tall, of a dignified form, and uncommonly beautr- 
(iil. She was not deficient in amiable qualities^ but her 
soul was haughty, and her carriage not unfreqtiently con^ 
temptuous. Her pride was nourished by the consciousness 
of her charmsy by her elevated rank, and the universal 
adoration she was accustomed to receive. 

Among her numerous lovers, Count Malvesi was the in- 
dividual most favoured by her father, nor did his addresses 
seem indifierent to her. The Count was a man of con- 
siderable accompUshments, and of great integnty and be- 
nevolence of disposition. But he was too ardent a lover, 
to be able always to preserve the afiabiUty of his temper. 
The admirers whose addresses were a source of gratifica- 
tion to his mistress, were a perpetual uneasiness to him. 
Placing his whole happiness in the possession of this im- 
perious beauty, the most trifling circumstances, were ca- 
pable of alarming him for the security of his pretensions. 
But most of all he was jealous of the English cavalier. 
Marquis Pisani, who had spent many years in France, was 
by no means partial to the suspicious precautions of Italian 
Others, and indulged his daughter in considerable freedoms. 
His house and his daughter, within certain judicious re- 
straints, were open to the resort of male visitants. But, 
above all, Mr. Falkland, as a foreigner, and a person Uttle 
likely to form pretensions to the hand of Lucretia, was re- 
ceived upon a footing of great familiarity. The lady her- 
self, conscious of innocence, entertained no scruple about 
trifles, and acted with the confidence and frankness of one 
who is superior to suspicion. 

Mr. Falkland, after a residence of several weeks at Rome, 
proceeded to Naples. Meanwhile certain incidents oc- 
curred that delayed the intended nuptials of the heiress oi 
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Pisani. Whefi he retained to Rome, Count Malvest wad 
absent. Lady Lucretia,.who had bemi considerably amused 
bjsfore with the conversation of Mr. Falkland, and who had 
an active and enquiring mind, had conceived, in the in- 
terval between his first and second residence at Rome, a 
desire to be acquainted with the English language, inspired 
by the lively and ardent encomiums of our best authors 
that she had heard from their countryman. She had pror- 
vided herself with the usual materials for that purpose, 
and had made some progress during his absence. But 
upon his return she was forward to make use of the op- 
portunity, which, if missed, might never occur again with 
equal advantage, of reading select passages of our poets 
"with an Englishman of uncommon taste and capacity. 

This proposal necessarily led to a more frequent inter- 
course. When Count Malvesi returned, he found Mr. 
Eaikland established almost as an inmate of the Pisani pa- 
lace. His mind could not fail to be struck witb the criCtcal- 
ness of the situation. He was perhaps secretly consdoiis 
that the qualifications of the EngUshman were superior to 
his own ; and he trembled for the progress that each party 
might have made in the affection of the other, even be- 
£bre they were aware of the danger. He believed that the 
match was in every respect such as to flatter the £imbition 
of Mr. Falkland; and he was stung even to madness by 
the idea of beidg deprived of the object dearest to his heart 
by this tramontane upstart. 

He had, however, sui&cient discretion first to dethatd 
an explaKsition of Lady Lucretia. She, in the gaiety of 
her heart, trifled with his anxiety. His patience was al- 
ready exhausted, and he proceeded in his expostnlation, in 
limguage that she was by no means prepared to endure 
with apathy. Lady Lucretia had always been accustomed 
to deference and submission ; and, having got over some- 
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tkmg Uke tertw, that wftd at first inspired foy the imperious 
matiner in which she was now catechised, her next feeling 
was that of the warmest resentment. She disdained to 
satii^y so insolent a questioner, and even indulged h^^elf 
in certain ofotique hints calculated to strengthen his sus- 
picions. For some time sh^ described his folly and per- 
sumption in terms of the mol^t ludicrous sarcasm, and then, 
suddenly changing her style, bid him never let her see 
him more, except* upon the footing of the most distant ac- 
quaintance, as she was determined never again to subject 
herself to so unworthy a treatment. She was happy that 
he had at length disclosed to her his true character, and 
would know how to profit of her present experience to 
avoid a repetition of the same danger. All this passed in 
the fuU career of passion on both sides, and Lady Lu- 
cretia had no time to reflec^t upon what might be the con- 
sequence of thus exasperating her lover. 

Count Malvesi left her in all the torments of frenzy. 
He believed that this was a premeditated scene, to find a 
pretence for breaking off an engagement that was already 
all but concluded ; or, rather, his mind was racked with a 
thousand conjectures : he alternately thought that the in- 
justice might be hers or his own ; and he quarrelled with 
Lady Lucretia, himself, and the whole world. In this 
temper he hastened to the hotel of the English cavalier. 
Hie season of expostulation was now over, and he found 
himself irresistibly impelled to justify his precipitation with 
the lady, by taking for granted that the subject of his sus- 
picion was beyond the reach of doubt. 

Mr. FalUand was at home. The first words of the Count 
were an abrupt accusation of duplicity in the affair of Lady 
Lucretia, and a challenge. The Englishman had an un- 
affected esteem for Malvesi, who was in reality~ a man of 
considerable merit, and who had been one of Mr. Falk- 
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land's earliest Italian acquaintance, they having originally 
met at Milan. But more than this, the possihie conse- 
quence of a duel in the present instance burst np<m his 
mind. He had the warmest admiration for Lady Luaretia, 
thou^ his feelings were not those of a lover; and he knew 
that, however her haughtiness might endeavour to disguise 
it, she was impressed with a tender regard for Count Mai- 
vesi. He could not bear to think that any misconduct oi 
his should interrupt the prospects of so deserving a pair. 
Guided by these sentiments, he endeavoured to expostulate 
with the Italian. But his attonpts wore ineffectuaL His 
antagonisf was drunk with choler, and would not list^i to 
a word that tended to check the impetuosity of his thoughts. 
He traversed the room with perturbed stqps, and even 
foamed with anguish and fury. Mr. Falkland, Cnding that 
all was to no purpose, told the Count that, if he would re- 
turn lo-morrow at the same hour, he would attend him to 
any scene of action he should think proper to select 

From Count Malvesi Mr. Falkland immediately pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Pisani. Here he found considerable 
difficulty in appeasing the indignation of Lady Lucretia. 
His ideas of honour would by no means allow him to win 
her to his purpose by disclosing the cartel he had received ; 
otherwise that disclosure would immediately have ope- 
rated as the strongest motive that could have been offered 
to this disdainfol beauty. But though she dreaded such 
an event, the vague apprehension was not strong enough 
to induce her instantly to surrender all the stateliness <^ 
her resentment Mr. Falkland, however, drew so inte- 
resting a picture of the disturbance of Count Malvesi's 
mind, and accounted in so flattering a manner for the 
abruptness of his conduct, that this, together with the ar- 
guments he adduced, completed the conquest of Lady Lu- 
cretia's resentment Having thus &r accomplished his 
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purpose, he proceeded to disclose to her every thing that 
had passed. 

The n^t day Count Malvesi appeared, punctual to his 
appointoent, at Mr. Falkland's hotel. Mr. Falkland came 
to the door to receive him, but requested him to enter the 
house for a moment, as he had still an afiEEur of three mi^ 
nutes to despatcli. They proceeded to a parlour. Here 
Mr. Falkland left him, and presently returned leading in 
Lady Lucretia herself, adorned in all her charms, and those 
charms heightened upon the present occasion by a con- 
sciousness of the spirited and generous condescension she 
was exerting. Mr. Falkland led her up to the astonished 
Count ; and she, gently laying her hand upon the arm of her 
lover, exclaimed with the most attractive grace, '^ Will you 
aUow.me to retract the precipitate haughtiness into which 
I was betrayed?'* The enraptured Count, scarcely able to 
believe his senses, threw himself upon his knees before 
her, and stammered out his reply, signifying that the pre- 
cipitation had been all his own, that he only had any for- 
giveness to demand, and, though they might pardon, he 
could never pardon himself for the sacrilege he had com- 
mitted against her and this god-like Englishman. As soon 
as the first tumults of his joy had subsided, Mr. Falkland 
addressed him thus : — 

" Count Malvesi, I feel the utmost pleasure in having 
thus by peaceftil means disarmed your resentment, and ef- 
fected your happiness. But I must confess, you put me to 
a severe trial. My temper is not less impetuous and fiery 
than your own, and it is not at all times that I should have 
been thus able to subdue it. But I considered that in 
reality the original blame was mine. Though your sus- 
picion was gi*oundless, it was not absurd. We have been 
trifling too much in the face of danger. I ought not, under 

2 
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the present weakness of our nature and forms of society, 
to have been so assiduous in my attendance upon this en- 
chanting woman. It would have been little wonder, if, 
having so many opportunities, and playing the preceptor 
with her as I have done, I had been entangled before I 
was aware, and harboured a wish which I might not after- 
wards have had courage to subdue. I owed you an atone- 
ment for this imprudence. 

^**But the laws of honour are in the utmost degree rigid ; 
' . and there was reason to fear that, however anxious I were 
to be your friend, I might be obhged to be your murderer. 
Fortunately, the reputation of my courage is sufficiently 
established, not to expose it to any impeachment by my 
declining your present defiance. It was lucky, however, 
that in our intendew of yesterday you found me done, 
and that accident by that means threw the management of 
the affair into my disposal. If the transaction should be- 
come known, the conclusion will now become knoi^ along 
with the provocation, and I am satisfied. But if the chal- 
lenge had been public, the proofs I had formerly given of 
courage would not have excused my present moderation; 
and, though desirous to have avoided the combat, it would 
not have been in my power. Let us hence each of us learn 
to avoid haste and indiscretion, the consequences of which 
may be inexpiable but with blood ; and may Heaven bless 
you in a consort of whom I deem you everyway worthy I" 
I have already said tibat this was by no means the only 
instance, in the course of his travels, in which Afr. Falk- 
land acquitted himself in the most brilliant manner as a 
man of gallantry and virtue. He continued abroad during 
several years, every one of which brought some fresh ac- 
cession to the estimation in which be was held, as well as 
to his own impatience of stain or dishonour. At length he 
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tkoiiglit proper to retunt to England, with the intention 
of (Spending the rest of his days at the residence of his 
anoaitors. 



CHAPTEa III. 

From the moment he eirtered upon the execution of this 
purpose, dictated as it probably was by an unaffected prin* 
cipie of duty, im misfortttnes took their oommoioement. 
Afl I have fiirther to stale of his history is the uninter- 
ropted persecution of a malignant destiny^ a series of ad- 
yentures that seemed to tske Aeir rise in various accidents, 
but pomting to one terminBtion. Him they overwhelmed 
with an anguish he was of all others least qualified to bear ; 
And these waters of bitterness, ext^iding beyond him, 
poured then* deadly venom upon others, I being myself die 
most unfortunate of their victims. 

The person in whom these calamities originated was 
Mr. Falkland's nearest neighbour, a man of estate equal to 
his own, by name Barnabas Tyrrd. This man one might 
at first have supposed of all others least qualified firom in- 
struction, or inclined by the habits of his life, to disturb 
the enjoyments of a mind so richly endowed as that of 
Mr. FalUand. Mr. Tyrrel m%ht have passed for a true 
Aiodel of the English squire. He was early left under the 
tuition of his motiier, a woman of narrow capacity, and 
^o had no other child. The only remaining member of 
the family it may be necessary to notice was Miss Emily 
Mdlville, l3ie orpfa^m daughter of Mr. Tyrrel's paternal 
aunt; who now resided in 4lie fiimily mausion, and was 
whetly dependent on the benevolence ef ks proprietors. 

« * 
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Mrs. Tyrrel appeared to think that there was Bothing in 
the world so predolis as hw hopefiil Barnabas. Every 
thing must give way to his accommodation and advantage ^ 
every one must yield the most servile obedience to his com- 
mands. He must not be teased or restricted by any forms 
of instruction ; and of consequence his proficiency, even in 
the arts of writing and reading, was extremely slender. 
From his birth he wa& muscular and sturdy; and, confined 
to the ruelle of his mother, he made much such a figure 
as the whelp-hon that a barbarian might have given for a 
lap-dog to his mistress. 

But he soon broke loose from these trammek, and formed 
an acquaintance with the groom and the game-keeper* 
Under their instruction he proved as ready a scholar, as 
he had been indocile and restive to the pedant who held 
the office of his tutor. It was now evident that his small 
proficiency in literature was by no means to be ascribed to 
want of capacity. He discovered no contemptible sagacity 
and quick-wittedness in the science of horse-flesh, and was 
eminently expert in the arts of shooting, fishing, and hunt- 
ing. Nor did he confine himself to these, but added the 
theory and practice of boxing, cudgel play, and quarter- 
staff. These exercises added tenfold robustness and vigour 
to his former quaUficatiOns. 

His stature, when grown, was somewhat more than five 
feet ten inches in height, and his form might have been 
selected by a painter as a model for that hero of antiquity, 
whose prowess consisted in felling an ox with his fist, and 
devouring him at a meal. Conscious of his advantage in 
this respect, he was insupportably arrogant, tyrannical to 
his inferiors, and insolent to his equals. The activity of 
his mind being diverted firom the genuine field of utiUty 
and distinction, showed itself in the rude tricks of an over- 
grown lubber. Here, as in all his other qualifications, he 
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rose above his competitors; and if it had been possible to 
overlook the eallous and unrelenting disposition which they 
manifested, one could scai'cely have denied his applause to 
the invention these freaks displayed, and the rough, sar- 
castic wit with which they were accompanied. 

Mr. Tyrrel was by no means inclined to permit these 
extraordinary merits to rust in obUvion. There was a 
weekly assembly at the nearest market-town, the resort ot 
all the rural gentry. Here he had hitherto figured to the 
greatest advantage as grand master of the coterie, . no one 
having an equal share of opulence, and the majority, though 
still pretending to the rank of gentry, greatly his infeiior 
in this essential article. The young men in this circle 
looked up to this insolent bashaw with timid respect, con- 
scious of the comparative aninence that unquestionably 
belonged to the powers of his mind ; and he well knew 
how to maintain his rank with an inflexible hand. Fre- 
quently indeed he relaxed his features, and assumed a tem- 
porary appearance of a£Pableness and fBimiliarity ; but they 
found by experience, that if any one, encouraged by his, 
eondescension, forgot the deference which Mr. Tyrrel con- 
sidered as his due, he was soon taught to repent his pre- 
sumption. It was a tiger that thought proper to toy with 
a mouse, the little animal every moment in danger of being 
crushed by the fangs of his ferocious associate. As Mr. 
Tyrrel had considerable copiousne^s of speech, and a rich,, 
but undisciplined imagination, he Wjas always sure of an, 
audience. His neighbours crowded round, and joined in 
the ready laugh, partly from obsequiousness, and partly 
fix>m unfeigned admiration. It fi^equently happened, how- 
ever, that, in the midst of his good humour, a cha- 
racteristic refinement of tyranny would suggest itself to hi& 
nnnd. When his subjects, encouraged by his familiarity, 
had discarded their precaution, the wayward fit would seize 
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him, a radden ckmd ovenpread lii0 bitm, hk voice trans- 
form from the pleasant to the terriUe, and a qwurd of a 
straw immediately emtue with the first man whose hce he 
did not Ifte. The pkasni« diat resulted to olhers from 
the exuberant sallies of his imasination was, therefore, not 
nnaUoyed with sadden quafans of a|qprdi«Bsion and terror. 
It may be bdieved that this despotism did not gain its final 
ascendancy withont being cmitesled in the outset B»t all 
opposition was qndied with a high hand by this rural 
Airtaeus. By the aseendaiicy of bis fiMrtnne* and his cha- 
racter among his neigfabooni, he always reduced his ad- 
versary io the necessity of encountering him at his own 
weapons, and did not dismiss him without making him 
feel his presumption throi^ every joiol in his frame. The 
tyranny of Mr. Tyrrd wmdd not have been so paiieiBtl; 
endured, had not his colloquial aooompiishments perpe^ 
tuaily come in aid of that authority which his rank tand 
prowess originally obtamed. 

The situation of our squire with the £Bdr was sttU more 
Miviable than that which he maintained among persons 
of his own sex. £very mother taught her dai^sfater to 
consider the hand of Mr. Tyrrel as the hi^iest object ^^ her 
amUtitm. Every daughter regarded his athletic form and 
his acknowledged prowess with a fiivoursdble eye. A form 
emmently athletic is, perhiqps, always well proportioned; 
and one of the qualifications that women are early taught 
to look for in the male sex, is that of a protector. As mo 
man was adv^iturous enough to contest his superiority, «o 
scarcely any womsm in this provincial cirde would have 
scrupled to prefer his addresses to those of any other ad* 
mirer. His boisterous wk had peculiar diarms for them ; 
and there was no spectacle more flattering to theu* vanity, 
than seeing tiiiis Her<^es exchange Ins dub for a distaif. 
It was pleasing to them to consider, that the fiings at dus 
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wild beast, the very idea of whieh inspired trqiidatiqn into 
the boldest hearts, might be played with by them with the 
utmost security. 

Such W4S the rival that Fortune, in her caprice, had 
reserved for the accomplished Falkland. This untamed, 
though not undisceming brute, was found capable of de- 
stroying the prospects of a man the utmost eminently qua- 
lified to enjoy and to communicate happiness. The feud ' 
that sprung up between them was nourished by ccmcurring 
eircmnstam^es, till it attained a magnitude difficult to b^ 
paralleled; and, because they r^arded each other with a 
deadly hatred, I have become an object of misery and 
dihonrence. 

The arrival of Mr. Falkland gave an alarming shock to 
the authority of Mr. Tyrrel in the village assembly, and in 
all scenes of indiscriminate resort. His disposition by no 
means inclined him to withhold himself from scenes of 
fashionable amusement ; and he and his competitor were 
like two stars fated never to appear at once above the ho- 
dElon. The advantages Mr. Falkland possessed in the 
comparison are palpable ; and had it been otherwise, the 
subjects of his rural nei^bour were sufficiently disposed ta 
revolt against his merciless dominion. They had hitherto 
submitted from fear, and not from love; and, if they had 
not rebelled, it was only lor want of a leader. Even the 
ladies regarded Mr. FsdUand with particular complacence, 
flis polished manners were peculiarly in hanpony with fe- 
nunine delicacy. The sajhes of his wit were far beyond 
AoBe of Mr. Tyrrel in variety and vigour; in addition to 
winch they jbad the advantage of having their spontaip^eous 
e&uberance guided and restrained by the sagacity of a cul- 
fitated mind. The graces of bis person were enhanced 
by die elegance of his deportment ; and the 'heneyolence 
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and liberality of his temper were upon all occasions con- 
spicuous. It was common indeed to Mr. Tyrrel, together 
with Mr. Falkland, to be little accessible to sentiments of 
awkwardness and confusion. But for this Mr. T^d was 
indebted to a self-satisfied effrontery, and a boisterous and 
overbearing elocution, by which he was accustomed to dis- 
comfit his assailants; while Mr. Falkland, with great in- 
genuity and candour of mind, was enabled by his extensive 
knowledge of the world, and acquaintance with his own 
resources, to perceive almost instantaneously the proceed- 
ing it most became him to adopt. 

Mr. Tyrrel contemplated the progress of his rival with 
uneasiness and aversion. He often commented upon it to 
his particular confidents as a thing altogether inconceivable. 
Mr. Falkland he described as an animal that was beneath 
contempt. Diminutive and dwarfish in his form, heVanted 
to set up a new standard of human nature, adapted to his 
miserable condition. He wished to persuade people that 
the human species were made to be nailed to a chair, and 
to pore over books. He would have them exchange those 
robust exercises which make us joyous in the performance, 
and vigorous in the consequences, for the wise labour of 
scratching our heads for a rhyme and counting our fingers 
for a verse. Monkeys were as good men as these. A na- 
tion of such animals would have no chance with a single 
regiment of the old English votaries of beef and pudding. 
He never saw any thing come of learning but to make 
people foppish and impertinent; and a sensible man would 
not wish a worse calamity to the enemies of his nation, 
than to see them run mad after such pernicious absurdities. 
It was impossible that people could seriously feel any likhig 
for such a ridiculous piece of goodi^ as this outlandish fo- 
reign-made Englishman. But he knew very wdl how it 
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was : it waa a miserable piece of mummery that was played 
only in spite of him. But God for ever blast his soul, if he 
were not bitterly revenged upon them all! 

If such were the sentiments df Mr. Tyrrel, his patience 
found ample exercise in the language which was held by 
the rest of his neighbours on the same subject While he 
saw nothing in Mr. Falkland but matter of contempt, they 
appeared to be never weary of recounting his praises. 
Such dignity, such affability, so perpetual an attention to 
the happiness of others, such deUcacy of sentiment and ex- 
pression! Learned without ostentation, refined without 
foppery, el^ant without effeminacy! Perpetually anxious 
to prevent his superiority from being painfiilly felt, it was 
so much the more certainly felt to be real, and excited con- 
gratulation instead of envy in the spectator. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that the revolution of sentiment in this 
rural vicinity belongs to one of the most obvious features 
of the human mind. The rudest exhibition of art is at first 
admired, till a nobler is presented, and we are taught to 
wonder at the facility with which before we had been sa-* 
tisfied. Mr. Tyrrel thought there would be no end to the 
commendation; and expected when their conunon ac- 
quaintance would fidl down and adore the intruder. The 
most inadvertent expression of applause inflicted upon him 
the tormei)t. of demons. He writhed with s^ony, his fea- 
tures became distorted, and his looks, inspired terror. 
Such buffering would probably have soured the kindest 
temper; what must have been its effect upon Mr. Tyrrel's, 
always fierce, unrelenting, and abrupt? 

The advantages of Mr. Falkland seemed by no means to 
diminish with their novelty. Every new sufferer from Mr. 
TyrreFs tyranny immediately went over to the standard of 
his adversary. The ladies, though treated by their rustic 
swain with more gentleness than the men, were occa- 
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sionally exposed to hifi caprieiQu^ness and insolence. They 
eould not help remarking &e contrast between these two 
leaders in the fields of chivdry, the one of whom paid no 
att^tion to any one's pleaftire but bis own, while the other 
seemed all good-humour and benevolenee. It was in vain 
that Blr. Tyrrel endeavoured to restrain the ruggedness of 
jiis character. His motive was impatience, bis thoughts 
were gloomy, and his courtship was like the pawings of an 
elephant It appeared as if his temper had been more hu- 
man while be indulged in its free bent, than now that he 
ttiQenly endeavoured to put fetters upon its excesses. 

Among the ladies of the viUage-assemUy already men- 
lioned, therje was n^one that seemed to engage more of the 
kindness o( Mr. Tyrrel than JMiss Hardingham. She was 
also one of the few that had not yet gone over to the 
enemy, either because she reaHy preferred the gentleman 
who was her oldesft acquaintance, or that she conceived 
from calculation this conduct best ada^ed to insure her 
success in a husband. One day, however, she tfaou^ 
proper, j^obably only by wpy of experiment, to show Mr. 
Tyrnel tthat ske .could i»^age in hostilities, if he should at 
any time give hm sufficient provoosution. She so a^^usted 
her manmuvres as to he engaged by Mr. Falkland as his 
partner for the dance of ,lhe evening, &ough widiout the 
smallest intention on the part of that gentleman (who was 
unpardanaUy defici^t in the sdences of anecdote and 
matohrmaking) of giving offence to his country neighhour. 
Though the manuecs of Mr. Falkland were icondescending 
and attentive, his hours of retirement were principally oc- 
cupied in contemplations too dignified for scandal, and too 
Jarge for Ihe akeccations of a vestry, or tthe pt^tios of an 
election-Jtiorough. 

A short time hefore t^ dances began, Mr. Tyrjod went 
up to his i»ir inamorata, and entered into soane trifling eon- 
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versation with her to fill up the time, as intcndiiig in a few 
minutes to lead her forward to the field. He had ae- 
customed himself to neglect the cM'omony of soliciting be- 
forehand a promise in his fiivour, as not supposing it 
posfiOile that any one would dare dispute his behests; and, 
had it been otherwise, he would have thought the Cor* 
mality unnecessary in this case, his general preference to 
Miss Hardingham being notorious. 

While he was thus engaged, Mr. Falkland came up. 
Mr. Tyrrd always regarded him with aversion and loathing* 
Mr. Falkland, however, slided in a graceful and unaffected 
manner into the conversation idready begun; and the 
animated ingenuousness of his manner was sudi, as might 
for the time have disarmed the devil of his mahce. Abr. 
Tyrrel j^bably conceived that his accosting Afiss Har- 
dinghain was an accidental piece of general ceremony, and 
expected every moment ^en he would withdraw to an- 
other part of the room. 

The company now began to be in motion lor the dance, 
and Mr. Falkland signified as much to Miss Hardii^am. 
" Sir,^' interrupted Mr. Tyrrel abrupdy, *^ that lady is my 
partnor."-^^' I believe not, sir : that lady has been so eUig- 
ing as to accept my invitation."— ^^ I tell you, sir, no. Sir, 
I have an interest in that lady's affections; and I wiU 
suffer no man to intrude upon my claims." — " The lady's 
affections are not the subject of the present question." — 
" Sir, it is to no purpose to parley. Make room, sir P' 
—Mr. Falkland gently repelled his antagonist. ^'Mr. 
Tyrrel I" returned he, with some firmness, " let us have 
no altercation in this business: the master of the ce- 
remonies is the proper person to decide in a difference of 
this sort, if we cannot adjust it : we can neither of us in- 
tend to exhtbit our valour before Ae la^Ues, and shall 
therefore cheerfiiHy submit to bis verdict." — ^^ Bamn me, 
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sir, if I understand — ^^ '^Softly, Mr. Tyrrel; I intended 
you no offence. But, sir, no man shall prevent my assert- 
ing that to which I have once acquired a claim T 

Mr. Falkland uttered these words with the most un- 
mflBed temper in the world. The tone in which he spoke 
had acquired elevation, but neither roughness nor impa- 
tience. There was a fascination in his manner that made 
the ferociousness of his antagonist subside into impotence. 
Miss Hardingham had begun to repent of her experiment, 
but h^ alarm was speedily quieted by the dignified com- 
posure of her new partner. Mr. Tyrrel walked away 
without answering a word. He muttered curses as he 
went, which the laws of honour did not oblige Mr. YsSk- 
knd to overhear, and which indeed it would have been no 
easy task to have overheard with accuracy. Mr. Tyrrel 
would not, perhaps, have so easily given up his point, had 
not his own good sense presently taught him, that, how-- 
ever eager he might be for revenge, this was not the 
ground he should desire to occupy. But, though he could 
not openly resent this rebellion against his authority, he 
brooded over it in the recesses of a malignant mind; and 
it was evident enough that he was accumulating materials 
for a bitter account, to which he trusted his adversary should 
one day be brought 



CHAPTER IV. 

This was only one out of innumerable instances, that 
every day seemed to multiply, of petty mortifications which 
Mr. Tyrrel was destined to endure on the part of Mr. Falk- 
land. In all of them Mr. Fdkland conducted himself with 
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such unaffected propriety, as perpetually to add to the 
siO€k of his reputation. The more Mr. Tyrrel struggled 
widi his misfortune, the more conspicuous and inveterate it 
became^ A thousand times he cursed his stars, which 
took, as he. apprehended, a msdicious pleasure in making 
Mn Falkland, at every turn, the instrument of his humilia- 
tion. Smarting under a succession of untoward events, he 
appeared to feel, in the most exquisite manner, the distinc- 
tions paid to his adversary, even in those points in which 
he had not the slightest pretensions. An instance of this 
now occurred. 

Mr. Clare, a poet whose works have done immortal Ikh 
nour to the country that produced him, had lately retired, 
after a life spent in the sublimest efforts of genius, to enjoy 
the produce of his economy, and the reputation he had 
acquired, in this very neighbourhood. Such an inmate 
was looked up to by the country gentlemen with a degree 
of adoration. They felt a conscious pride in recollecting 
that the boast of England was a native of their vicinity ; 
and they were by no means deficient in gratitude when 
they saw him, who had left them an adventurer, return 
into the midst of them, in the close of his days, crovmed 
with honours and opulence. The reader is acquainted with 
his works : he has, probably, dwelt upon them with trans- 
port; and I need not remind him of their excellence : but 
he is, perhaps, a stranger to his personal quaUfications ; he 
does not know that his productions were scarcely more ad- 
mirable than his conversation. In company he seemed 
to be the only person ignorant of the greatness of his fame. 
To the world his writings will long remain a kind of 
specimen <if what the human mind is capable of perform- 
ing; but no man perceived their defects so acutely as he, 
or saw so distinctly how much yet remained to be effected : 
he alone appeared to look upon his works with superiority 
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and indifference. One of the features that most eminently 
dislingiiisfaed him, was a perpetual suavity of maaneiy, a 
comprehensiireness of miad^ that* regarded the errors of 
others wkhout a particle of resentment, and made it impod^ 
siUe for any one to be his enemy. He pointed out to men 
their mistakes i^th frankness and unreserve: his remon- 
strances produced astonishment and conviction, bn^ tvithout 
uneasiness, in the party to whom they were addressed : 
they felt the instrument that was employed to correct thei^ 
kregularities, but it never mai^led what it was intended to 
heal. Such were the moral qualities that distinguished 
him among his acquaintance. The intellectual accom- 
plishments he exhibited were, prindpally, a tranquil and 
mild enthusiasm, and a richness of conception whidi die* 
tated spontaneously to his tongue, and flowed with so 
much ease, that it was only by retrospect you could be 
made aware of tiie amazing variety of ideas that had been 
presented. 

Mr. Clare certainly found few men in this remote situa- 
tion that were capable of partidpating in his ideas and 
amusements. It has been among the weaknesses of great 
men to fly to sditude, and converse with woods and groves, 
rather than with a circle of strong and comprehensive 
minds like their own. From the moment of Mr. Falk- 
land's arrival in tiie neighbourhood, Mr. Glare distinguisfaed 
him in the most flattering manner. To so penetrating a 
genius there was no need of long experience and pcitkiti 
observation to discover the merits and defects of any dia- 
racter that presented itself. The materials of his judgmeoit 
had long since been accumulated; and, at ithe close of so 
illustrious a life, be m^ht almost be said to see through 
nature at a gknoe. What wonder that he took some in- 
terest in a mind in a certain degree congmial with his 
own? But to Mr. Tyrrd^s diseased imagination, every 
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distinctioii beslott^ on his neigbbonr seemed to be ex- 
pressly intended as ftn instdt to him. On the other hand,. 
Mr. Clare, though gmile and benevolent in hijs remon- 
strances to a degree that made the taking offenee impos- 
sible, was by no means parsimonious of praise, or idow«to 
make use of the defi^ence that was paid him, for the pur- 
pose of procuring justice to merit. 

It happened at ime of those public meetings at which 
Mr. Falkland and Mr. Tyrret were present, that the con- 
versation, in one of the most numerous sets into which 
the company was broken, turned upon the poetical talents 
of the former^ A lady, who was present, and was distin- 
guished for the acuteness of her understanding, said, she 
had been favoured with a sight of a po^a he had just 
written, entitled An Ode to the Genius of Ckivaby^ 
which appeared to her of exquisite merit. The curiosity 
of the company was inunediately excited, and the lady 
added, she had a copy in her pocket, which was much at 
their s«*vice, provided its being thus prodticed would not 
be dii^i^eeable to Aie audior. The whole circle imme- 
diately entreated Mr. Falldand to comply with their wishes, 
and Mr. Clare, who was one of the company, enforced 
their petition. Nolhing gave this gentleman so much plea- 
sure as to have an opportunity of witnessii^ and doing 
justice to the exhibition of intellectual excellence. Mr» 
Falkland had no felse modesty or affectation, and there- 
fore readily yielded his consent. 

Mr. Tyrrel accident^y sat at the extremity of this circle. 
It cannot be supposed that the turn the conversation had 
taken was by any means agreeable to him. He appeared 
to wish to wididraw himself, but there seemed to be some 
unknown power that, as it were by enchantment, retained 
him in his place, and made him consent to drink to the 
dregs the Utter potion which envy had prepared for him. 
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The poem was read to the rest of the company by Mr. 
Clare, whose eloeution was scarcely infmor to his other 
accomplishments. Sinqplicity, discrimination, and energy 
constantly attended him in the act of reading, and it is not 
easy to conceive a more refined delight than fell to the lot 
of those who had the good fortmie to be his auditors. The 
beauties of Mr. Falkland's poem were accordingly exhi- 
bited with every advantage. The successive passions of 
the author were communicated to the hearer. What was 
impetuous, and what was solemn, were deUvered with, a 
responsive feeling, and a flowing and unlaboured tone. 
The pictures conjured up by the creative fancy of the poet 
were placed full to view, at one time overwhelming the soul 
with superstitious awe, and at another transporting it with 
luxuriant beauty^ 

The character of the hearers upon this occasion has 
already been described. They weve, for the most part, 
plain, unlettered, and of little refinement. Poetry in ge- 
neral they read, when read at all, from the mere force of 
imitation, and with few sensations of pleasure; but this 
poem had a peculiar vein of glowing inspiration. This 
very poem would probably have been seen by many of 
them with little eflect; but the accents of Mr. Clare carried 
it home to the heart. He ended : and, as the countenances 
of his auditors had before sympathised with the passions of 
the composition, so now they emulated each other in 
declaring their approbation. Their sensations were of a 
sort to which they were little accustomed. One spoke, and 
another followed by a sort of uncontroDable impulse; and 
the rude and broken manner of their commendations ren- 
dered them the more singular and remarkable. But what 
was least to be endured was the behaviour of Mr. Clare. 
He returned the manuscript to the lady from whom he had 
received it, and then, addressing Mr. Falkland, said with 
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crapliasis and animation, *^ Ha I this is as it should be. It is 
of the right stamp. I have seen too many hard essays 
i^tramed from the labour of a pedant, and pastoral ditties 
distressed in lack of a meaning. They are such as yon, 
SIT, that we want. Do not foi^et, however, that the Muse 
was not given to add refinements to idleness, but for the 
hi^est and most invaluable purposes. Act up to the 
magnitude of your destiny.** 

A moment after, Mr. Clare quitted his seat, and with Mr. 
Falkland and two or three more^withdrew. As soon as 
they were gone, Mr. Tyrrel edged further into the circle. 
He had sat silent so long that he seemed ready to burst with 
gaD and indignation. '^ Mighty pretty verses T said he, 
half talking to himself, and not addressing any particular 
person : ^^ why, ay, the verses are well enough. Damna- 
tion! I should like to know what a ship-load of such stuff 
is good for." 

'Why, surely," said the lady who had introduced Mr. 
Falkland's Ode on the present occasion, '*you must allow 
that poetry is an agreeable and elegant amusement." 

''Elegant, quotha!— Why, look at this Falkland! A 
puny bit of a thing! In the devil's name, madam, do you 
think he would write poetry if he could do any thing 
better ?" 

The conversation did not stop here. The lady expos- 
tulated. Several other persons, fresh from the sensation 
they had felt, contributed their share. Mr. Tyrrel grew 
more violent in his invectives, and found ease in uttering 
them. The persons who were able in any degree to check 
his vehemence were withdrawn. One speaker after ano- 
ther shrunk back into silence, too timid to oppose, or too 
indolent to contend with, the fierceness of his passion. 
He found the appearance of his old ascendancy; but 
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he felt its deceitfulness and lincertamty, and was gloomily 
dissatisfied. 

In his return from this assembly be was accompanied 
by a young man, whom similitude of manners had ren- 
dered one of his principal confidents, and whose road 
home was in part the same as his own. One might have 
thought that Mr. Tyrrel had sufficiently vented his spleen 
in the dialogue he had just been holding. But he was 
unable to dismiss from his recollection the anguish he had 
endured. '^Dainn Falkland 1^' said he. ^^What a pitiful 
scoundrel is here to make all this bustle about I But women 
and fools always will be fools; there is no help for. that! 
Those that set them on have most to answer for; and most 
of all, Mr. Clare. He is a man that ought to know some- 

• 

thing of the world, and past being duped by gewgaws and 
tinsel. He seemed, too, to have some notion of things : I 
should not have suspected him of hallooing to a cry of mon- 
grels without honesty or reason. But the world is all alike. 
Those that seem better than their neighbours, are only 
more artful. They mean the same thing, though they 
take a different road. He deceived me for a while, but 
it is all out now. They are the makers of the mischief. 
Fools might blunder, but they would not persist, if people 
that ought to set them right did not encourage them to 
go wrong." 

A few days after this adventure Mr. Tyrrel was surprised 
to receive a visit from Mr. Falkland. Mr. Falkland proceeded, 
without ceremony, to explainthe motive of his coming. 

" Mr. Tyrrel," said he, " I am come to have an amicable 
explanation with you." 

" Explanation ! What is my offence?" 

"None in the world, sir; and for that reason I conceive 
this the fittest time to come to a right understanding." 
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*' You are in a dev3 of a hurryi sir-. Are you clear that 
this haste will not mar, instead of make an understand- 
ing?" 

^''I think I am, sir. I have great faith in the purity of 
my intentions, and I wiH not doubt, when you perceive the 
view with which I come, that you will willingly co-operate 
with it." 

^ Mayhap, Mr. Falkland, we may not agree about that 
One man thinks one way, and another man thinks another. 
Mayhap I do not think I have any great reason to be 
pleased with you already." 

^^It may be so. I cannot, however, charge myself with 
having given you reason to be displeased." 

^ Well, sir, you have no right to put me out of humour 
with myself If you come to play upon me, and try what 
sort of a fellow you shall have to deal with, damn me if you 
shall have any reason to hug yourself upon the experi- 
meot. 

^* Nothing, sir, is more easy for us than to quarrel If 
you desire that, there is no fear that you wiU find oppor- 
tunities." 

'^ Damn me, sir, if I do not believe you are come to bully 



me. 



u 



Mr. Tyrrell sir — ^have a caret" 

" Of what, sir I — ^Do you threaten me P Damn my soul ! 
who are you? what do you come here for?" 

The fieriness of Mr. Tyrrel brought Mr. Falkland to his 
recollection. 

" I am wrong," said he. " I confess it. I came for pur- 
poses of peace. With that view I have taken the liberty 
to vi^ you. Whatever therefore might be my feelings 
upon another occasion, I am bound to suppress them 



now." 



" Ho! — Well, sir : and what have you further to oflfer ?" 



v^x 
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" Mr. Tyirel," proceeded Mr. Falkland, " you will readily 
imagine that the cause that brought me was not' a slight 
one. I would not have troubled you with a visit, but for 
important reasons. My coming is a pledge how deeply I 
am myself impressed with what I have to communicate. 

^' We are in a critical situation. We are upon the brink 
of a whirlpool which, if once it get hold of us, will render 
aH further deliberation impotent An unfortunate jealousy 
seems to have insinuated itself between us, which I would 
willingly remove; and I come to ask your assistance. We 
are both of us nice of temper ; we are both apt to kindle, 
and warm of resentment Precaution in this stage can be 
dishonourable to neither ; the time may come when we shall 
wish we had employed it, and find it too late. Why should 
we be enemies ? Our tastes are different ; our pursuits need 
not interfere. We both of us amply possess the means of 
happiness; we maybe respected by all, and spend a long 
life of tranquillity and enjoyment. Will it be wise in us to 
exchange this prospect for the fruits of strife P A strife be- 
tween persons with our peculiarities and our weaknesses, 
includes consequences that I shudder to think of. I fear, 
sir, that it is pregnant with death at least to one of us, 
and with misfortune and remorse to the survivor." 

^' Upon my soul, you are a strange man ! Why trouble 
me with your prophecies and forebodings?" 

'^ Because it is necessary to your happiness! Because 
it becomes me to teU you of our danger now, rather than 
wait till my character wiQ allow this tranquillity no 
longer ! 

*'By quarrelling we shall but imitate the great mass of 
mankind, who could easily quarrel in our place. Let us do 
better. Let us show that we have the magnanimity to cosh 
temn petty misunderstandings. By thus judging we shall 
do ourselves most substantial honour. By a contrary con- 
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duct we shall merely present a comedy for the amusement 
<»f our acquaintance." 

. '^^ Do you think so P there may bo something in that. — 
Damn me, if I consent to he the jest of any man living.^* 

** You are right, Mr* Tyrrel. Let us eacji act in the 
manner best calculated to excite respect. We neither of 
us wish to change roads ; let us each suffer the other to 
pursue his own track unmolested. Be this our compact; 
and by mutual forbearance let us preserve mutual peace.'^ 

Saying this, Mr. Falkland offered his hand to Mr. Tyrrel 
in token of fellowship. But the gesture was too significant. 
The wayward rustic, who seemed to have been somewhat 
impressed by what had preceded, taken as he now was by 
surprise, shrunk back. Mr. Falkland was again ready to- 
Udce fire upon this new slight, but he checked himself. 

" All this is very unaccountable," cried Mr. Tyrrel. — 
'^What the devil can have made you so forward, if you had 
not some sly purpose to answer, by which I am to be over- 
reached?" 

*' My purpose," replied Mr. Falkland, ^* is a manly and 
an honest purpose. Why should you refuse a proposition 
dictated by reason, and an equal regard to the interest of 
each ?" 

* Mr. Tyrrel had had an opportunity for pause, and~ feflF 
back into his habitual character. . 

"Well, sir, in all this I must own there is some frank- 
ness. Now I will return you like for like. It is no matter 
how I came by it, my temper is roughs and will not be con- 
trolled. Mayhap you may think it is a weakness, but I do 
not desire to see it altered. Till you came, I found myself 
very well: I liked my neighbours, and my neighbours 
humoured me. But now the case is entirely altered ; and, 
as long as I cannot stir abroad without meeting* with some 
mortification in which you are directly or remotely coa- 
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cerned^ I am determiBed to hate you. Now, sir, if yoa 
will only only go out of the county or the kingdom, to the 
devil if you please, so as I may never hear of you any more, 
I will promise never to quarrel with you as long as I Uve. 
Your rhymes and your rebusses, your quirks and your 
conundrums, may then be every thing that is grand for 
what I care.*^ 

" Mr. Tyrrel, be reasonable! Might not I as well desire 
you to leave the county, as you desire me P I come to you, 
not as to a master, but an equal. In the society of meii 
we must have something to endure, as well as to enjoy. — t 
No man must think that the world was made for him. Let 
us take things as we find them; and accommodate our- 
selves as we can to unavoidable drcumstances.^' 

'^True, sir ; all this is fine talking. But I return to my 
text ; we are as God made us. I am neither a philosopher 
nor a poet, to set out upon a wild-goose chase of making 
myself a different man from what you find me« As for 
consequences, what must be, must be. As we brew we must 
bake. And so, do you see ? I shall not trouble myself about 
what is to be, but stand up to it with a stpiit heart when 
it comes. Only this I can tell you, that as long as I find 
you thrust into my dish every day, I shall hate you as had 
as senna and valerian. And damn me, if I do not think I 
hate you the more for coming to-day in this pragmatical 
way, when nobody sent for you, on purpose to show how 
much wiser you are than all the world besides.** 

'^ Mr. Tyrrel, I have done. I foresaw consequences, and 
came as a friend. I had hoped that, by mutual explana- 
tion, we should have come to a better understanding. I 
am disappointed; but, perhaps, when you coolly reflect on 
what has passed, you will give me credit for my intentions, 
and think that my proposal was not an unreasonable one.*' 

Ilaving said this, Mr. Falkland departed. Through the 
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interview he,* no doiibt, condacted himself in a way that 
did him peculiar credit. Yet the warmth of his temper 
could not be entirely suppressed : and even when he was 
most exemplary, there was an apparent loftiness in his 
manner that was calculated to irritate ; and the very gran- 
deur with which he suppressed his passions, operated in- 
directly as a taunt to his opponent. The interview was 
prompted by the noblest sentiments; but it unquestionably 
served to widen the breach it was intended to heal. 

For Mr. Tyrrel, he had recourse to his old expedient, 
dad unburthened the tumult of his. thoughts to his con- 
fidential friend. ^^This," cried he, ^^is a new artifice of 
the fellow, to prove his imagined superiority. We knew 
well enough that he had the gift of the gab. To be sure, 
tf the world were to be governed by words, he would be 
In the right box. Oh, yes, he had it all hollow! But what 
signifies prating P Business must be done in another guess 
way than that. I wonder what possessed me that I did not 
kick him I But that is all to come. This is only a new debt 
added to the score, which he shall one day richly pay. — 
This Falkland haunts me like a demon. I cannot wake 
but I think of him. I cannot sleep but I see him. He 
poisons all my pleasures. I should be glad to see him torn 
with tenter-hooks, and to grind his heart-strings with my 
teeth. I shall know no joy till I see him ruined. There 
may be some things right about him ; but he is my per- 
petual torment. The thought of him hangs like a dead 
weight upon my heart, and I have a right to shake it off. 
Does he think I will feel all that I endure for nothing?'' 

In spite of the acerbity of Mr. TyrreFs feelings, it is 
probable, however, he did some justice to his rival. He 
regarded him, indeed, with added dislike ; but he no longer 
regarded him as a despicable foe. He avoided his ear- 
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eounter; he forebore to treat him with rairirai hostiHty; 
he seemed to lie in wait for his viotimy and to collect hi» 
venom for a mortal assault. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was not long after that a malignant distemper broke out 
in the neighbourhood, which proved fatal to many of the in* 
habitants, and was of unexampled rapidity in its effects. One 
of the first persons that was seized with it was Mr. Clare. 
It may be conceived, what grief and alarm this incident 
spread through the vicinity. Mr. Clare was considered by 
them as something more than mortal. The equanimity of 
his behaviour, his unassuming carriage, his exuberant be* 
nevolence and goodness of heart, joined with his talents, 
his inoffensive wit, and the comprehensiveness of his in- 
telligence, made him the idol of all who knew him. In 
the scene of his rural retreat, at least, he had no enemy. 
All mourned the danger that now threatened him. He 
appeared to have had the prospect of long life, and of going 
down to his grave fiill of years and of honour. Perhaps 
these appearances were deceitfiil. Perhaps the intellectual 
efforts he had made, which were occasionally more sudden, 
violent, and unintermitted, than a strict regard to health 
would have dictated, had laid the seed of future disease. 
But a sanguine observer would infallibly have predicted, 
that his temperate habits, activity of mind, and unabated 
cheerfulness, would be able even to keep death at bay for a 
time^ and baffle the attacks of dist^nper, provided their 
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appraaeh were not unoommoiily rapid and violent The 
general affliction, therefore, was douUy pungent upon the 
present occasion. 

But no one was so much affected as Mr. Falkland. Per- 
haps no man so well understood the value of the life that 
was now at stake. He immediately hastened to the spot; 
but he found some difficulty in gaining admission. Mr. 
Clare, aware of the infectious nature of his disease, had 
given directions that as few persons as possible should 
approach him. Mr. Falkland sent up his name. He was 
told that he was included in the general orders. He was 
not, however, of a temper to be easily repulsed; he per- 
sisted with obstinacy, and at length carrried his point, being 
only reminded in the first instance to employ those pre- 
cautions which experience has proved most effectual for 
counteracting infection. 

He found Mr. Clare in his bed-chamber, but not in bed. 
He was sitting in his night-gown at a bureau near the win- 
dow. His appearance was composed and cheerful, but 
death was in his countenance. '* I had a great inclination, 
Falkland,^' said he, '^not to have suffered you to come in; 
and yet there is not a person in the world it could give me 
more pleasure to see. But, upon second thoughts, I be- 
lieve there are few people that could run into a danger of 
this kind with a better prospect of escaping. In your case, 
at least, the garrison will not, I trust, be taken through the 
treachery of the commander. I cannot tell how it is that 
I, who can preach wisdom to you, have myself been caught. 
But do not be discouraged by my example. I had no 
notice of my danger, or I would have acquitted myself 
better." 

Mr. Falkland having once established himself in the 
apartment of his friend, would upon no terms consent to 
retire. Mr. Clare considered that there was perhaps less 
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danger in this choice, than in the frequent change from the 
extremes of a pure to a tainted air, and desisted from 
expostulation. '' Falkland,^' said he, ^' when you came in,. 
I had just finished making my will. I was not pleased with 
what I had formerly drawn up upon that suhject, and I did 
not choose in my present situation to call in an attorney. 
In £sict, it would be strange if a man of sensed, with pure 
and direct intentions, should not be able to perform such 
a iunction for himself." 

Mr. Clare continued to act in the same easy and disen- 
gaged manner as in perfect health. To judge from the 
cheerfiilness of his tone and the firmness of his manner,^ 
the thought would never once have occurred that he was 
dying. He walked, he reasoned, he jested, in a way that 
argued the most perfect self-possession. But his appea- 
rance changed perceptibly for the worse every quarter 
of an hour. Mr. Falkland kept his eye perpetually fixed 
upon him, fidlh mingled sentiments of anxiety and admi- 
ration, i, 

>' Falkland," said he, after having appeared for a short 
period absorbed in thought, '4 feel that I am dying. This 
is a strange distemper of mine. Yesterday I seemed in 
perfect health, and to-morrow I shall be an insensible 
corpse. How curious is the line that separates lifci and 
death to mortal men I To be at one moment active, gay, 
penetrating, with stores of knowledge at one^s command, 
capable of delighting, instructing, and animating mankind, 
and the next, lifeless and loathsome, an incumbrance upon 
the face of the earth ! Such is the history of many rae», 
and such will be mine. 

" I feel as if I had yet much to do in the world ; but it 
will not be. I must be contented with what is past. It is 
in vain that I muster all my spirits to my heart. The enemy 
is too mighty and too merciless for me ; he will not give me 
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tidie so nuidb a» to breathe. These thmgs are not yet at 
least in oiir power: they are parts of a great series that is 
perpetuaUy flowing. The general welfare, the great busi- 
ness of the universe, will go on, thoagh I bear no further 
share in promoting it. That task is reserved for younger 
strengths, for you, Falldand, and such as you. We should 
be contemptible indeed if the prospect of human improve- 
ment did not yield us a pure and perfect delight, indepetf- 
daitly of the question of our existing to partake of it. 
Mankind would have little to envy to future ages, if they 
had all enjoyed a serenity as perfect as mine has been for 
the latter half of my existence.'' 

Mr. Clare sat up through the whole day, indulging him- 
self in easy and cheerful exertions, which were perhaps 
better calculated to refresh and invigorate the frame, thair 
if he had sought repose in its direct form. Now and then 
he was visited with a sudden pang ; but it was no sooner felt, 
th^n he seemed to rise above it, and smiled at the impo- 
tence of these attacks. They mighl destroy him, but they 
eould not disturb. Three or four times he was bedewed 
with profuse sweats; and these again w^re succeeded by an 
extreme dryness .and burning heat of the skin. He was 
next covered with small livid spots: symptoms of shivering 
followed, but these he drove away with a determined reso- 
lution. He then became tranquil and composed, and, after 
some time, decided to go to bed, it being already night. 
^'Falkland," said he, pressing his hand, ^Hhe task of dying 
is not so difficult as some imagine. When one looks back 
from the brink of it, one wonders that so total a subversion 
can take pkce at so easy a price." 

He had now been some time in bed, and, as every thing 
was still, Mr. Falkland hoped that he slept ; but in that he 
was mistaken. Presently Mr. Clare threvj back the cur- 
tain, and looked in the countenance of his friend. '* I 
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cannot sleep,"' said he. '* No, if I could sleep, it would be 
the same thing as to recover ; and I am destined to haive 
the worst in this battle. 

^' Falkland, I have been thinking about you. I do not 
know any one whose future usefulness I contemplate with 
greater hope. Take care of yourself. Do not let the 
world be defrauded of your virtues. I am acquainted with 
y%ur weakness as well as your strength. You have an im- 
petuosity, and an impatience of imagined dishonour, that, 
if once set wrong, may make you as eminently mischievous 
as you will otherwise be useful. Think seriously of exter- 
minating this error I 

'^ But if I cannot, in the brief expostulation my present 
situation will allow, produce this desirable change in you, 
there is at least one thing I can do. I can put you upon 
your guard against a mischief I foresee to be imminent. 
Beware of Mr. Tyrrel. Do not commit the mistake of 
despising him as an unequal opponent. Petty causes may 
produce great mischiefs. Mr. Tyrrel is boisterous, rugged, 
and unfeeling ; and you are too passionate, too acutely sen- 
sible of injury. It would be truly to be lamented, if a man 
so inferior, so utterly unworthy to be compared with you, 
should be capable of changing your whole history into 
misery and guilt. I have a painful presentiment upon my 
heart, as if something dreadful would reach you from that 
quarter. Think of this. I exact no promise from you. I 
would not shackle you with the fetters of superstition ; T 
would have you governed by justice and reason." 

Mr. Falkland was deeply affected with this expostulation. 
His sense of the generous attention of Mr. Clare at such a. 
moment, was so great as almost to deprive him of utterance. 
He spoke in short sentences, and with visible effort. '^ I 
will behave better," replied he. " Never fear me ! Youi? 
admonitions shall not be thrown away upon me." 
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Air. dare adverted to another subject. *^ I have made 
you my executor ; you wiB not refuse me this last office of 
friendship. It is but a short time that I have had the hap- 
piness of knowing you; but in that short time I have 
examined you well, and seen you thoroughly. Do not dis- 
appoint the sanguine hope I have entertained ! 

^ I have left some legacies. My former connections, 
whilst I lived amidst the busy haunts of men, as many of 
them as were intimate, are all of them dear to me. I 
have not had time to summon them about me upon the 
present occasion, nor did I desire it. The remembrances 
of me will, I hope, answer a better purpose than such as 
are usuaUy thought of on similar occasions." 

Mr. Clare, having thus unburthened his mind, spoke no 
more for several hours. Towards morning Mr. Falkland 
quietly withdrew the curtain, and looked at the dying man. 
His eyes were open, and were now gently turned towards 
his young friend. His countenance was sunk, and of a 
death-like appearance. *' I hope you are better," said 
Falkland in a half-whisper, as if afraid of disturbing him. 
Mr. Clare drew his hand fr*om the bed-clothes, and stretched 
it forward ; Mr. Falkland advanced, and took hold of it. 
*^ Much better," said Mr. Clare, in a voice inward and 
hardly articulate ; ^' the struggle is now over ; I have 
finished my part ; farewell I remember 1" These were his 
last words. He lived still a few hours ; his lips were some- 
times seen to move ; he expired without a groan. 

Mr. Falkland had witnessed the scene with much anxiety. 
His hopes of a favourable crisis, and his fear of disturbing 
the last moments of his friend, had held him dumb. For 
the last half-hour he had stood up, with his eyes intently 
fixed upon Mr. Clare. He witnessed the last gasp, the last 
little convulsive motion of the frame. He continued to 
look; he sometimes imagined that he saw life renewed. 
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At length lie could deceive himself no loi^^er, and exclaimed 
yviih a distracted accent, ^^ And is this aU P'^ He would 
have thrown himself upon the body of his friend ; the at* 
tendtots withheld, and would have forced him into another 
apartment But he struggled from, them, and hung fondly 
over the bed. '' Is this the end of genius, virtue, and 
excellence P Is the luminary of the world thus for ever 
gone P Oh, yesterday I yesterday I Clare, why could not 
I have died in your stead P Dreadfiil moment! Irre- 
parable loss ! Lost in the very maturity and vigour of his 
mind I Cut off fr<»n a usefulness ten thousand times greater 
than any he had already exhibited 1 Oh, his was a mind 
to have instructed sages, and guided the moral world! 
This is all we have left of him I The eloquence of those 
lips is gone! The incessant activity of that heart is still! 
The best and wisest of men is gone, and the world is in* 
sensible of its loss I^' 

Mr. Tyrrel heard the intelligence of Mr. Clare's death 
with emotion, but of a different kind. He avowed that he 
had not forgiven him his partial attachment to Mr. Falk- 
land, and therefore could not recall his remembrance with 
kindness. But if he could have overlooked his past injus- 
tice, sufficient care, it seems, was taken to keep alive his 
resentment. '' Falkland, forsooth, attended him on his 
death-bed, as if nobody else were worthy of his confiden- 
tial communications^' But what was worst of all was this 
executorship. ^' In every thing this pragmatical rascal 
throws me behind. Contemptible wretch, that has nothing 
• of the man about him ! Must he perpetualty trample upon 
his betters P Is every body incapable of saying what kind 
of stuff a man is made ofp caught with mere outside? 
chbosing the flimsy before the substantial P And upon his 
death-bed too P [Mr. Tyred with his uncultivated brutality 
mixed, as usually happens, certain rude notions of religion*] 
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Sure the sense of his situation might have shamed him. 
Poor wretch I his soul has a great deal to answer for. He 
has made my pillow uneasy; and, whatever may be the 
consequences, it is he we have to thank for them/' 

The death of Mr. Clare removed the person who could 
most e£fectually have moderated the animosities of the con- 
tending parties, and took away the great operative check 
upon the excesses of Mr. Tyrrel, This rustic tyrant had 
been held in involuntary restraint by the intellectual ascen-^ 
dancy of his celebrated neighbour; and, notwithstanding 
the g^ieral ferocity of his temper, he did not appear till 
lately to have entertained a hatred against him. In the 
short time that had elapsed from the period in which Mr* 
Ciare had fixed his residence in the neighbourhood, to that 
of the arrival.of Mr. Falkland from the Continent, the con-* 
duct of Mr. Tyrrel had even shown tokens of improvement. 
He would indeed have been better satisfied not to have 
had even this intruder into a circle where he had been ac- 
customed to reign. But with Mr. Clare he could have no 
rivaldiip ; the venerable character of Mr. Clare disposed 
him to submission : this great man seemed to have survived 
all the acrimony of contention, and all the jealous subtleties 
of a mistaken honour. 

The effects of Mr. Clare's suavity, however, so far as re- 
lated to Mr. Tyrrel, had been in a certain degree suspended 
by considerations of rivalship between this gentleman and 
Mr. Falkland. And, now that the influence of Mr. Clare's 
presence and virtues was entirely removed, Mr. TyrreFs 
temper broke out into more criminal excesses than ever. 
The added gloom which Mr. Falkland's neighbourhood in- 
spired, overflowed upon all his connections ; and the new 
examples* of his suUenness and tyranny which everyday 
afforded, reflected back upon this accumulated and por- 
tentous feud. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The cons^uences of all this speedily manifested them- 
selves. The very next incident in the story was in some 
degree decisive of the catastrophe. Hitherto I have spoken 
only of preliminary matters, seemingly unconnected with 
each other, though leading to that state of mind in both 
parties which had such fatal effects. But all that remains 
is rapid and tremendous. The death-dealing mischief 
advances with an accelerated motion, appearing to defy 
human wisdom and strength to obstruct its operation. 

The vices of Mr. Tyrrel, in their present state of augmen- 
tation, were peculiarly exercised upon his domestics and 
dependents. But the principal sufferer was the young lady 
mentioned on a former occasion, the orphan daughter of 
his father's sister. Miss Melville's mother had married im- 
prudently, or rather unfortunately, against the consent of 
her relations, all of whom had agreed to withdraw their 
countenance from her in consequence of that precipitate 
step. Her husband had turned out to be no better than an 
adventurer; had spent her fortune, which in consequence 
of the irreconcilableness of her family was less than he ex- 
pected, and had broken her heart. Her [infant daughter 
was left without any resource. In this situation the repre- 
sentations of the people with whom she happened to be 
placed, prevailed upon Mrs. Tyrrel, the mother of the 
squire, to receive her into her family. In equity, perhasp 
she was entitled to that portion of fortune which her mother 
had forfeited by her imprudence, and which had gone to 
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Bwdi &e property of the male represeotative. But this k 
had never entered into the conceptions of either mother or 
MHL Mrs. Tyrrel conceived that she performed an act of 
(he most exalted benevolenoe in admittiiig Bliss Ehiily into 
a sort «f equivocid situation, which was neither predsdy 
that of a ^lomestic, nor yet mari^ed with the trtotoMait that 
Bii^t seem 4lue to one of the family* 

She had sot, bowevicr, at fast heen sensible of all the 
moKificatiOBS that might hasre beeiacKpeoied from her con- 
dition, flfrs. Tyrrd, thou|^ proud and imperious, was not 
iIi-«atarcdL The female, who lived in the family itt the ca- 
pacity of housekeeper, was a person wbo had seen better 
AtLjs^ and whose disfkosi&Nt was extremely upright and 
amiabfe. She eariy contracted a friendship for the little 
Enily , who was indeed for the most part committed to her 
care. Emily, on her «ide, friUy rep^od the affection of her 
instruotpess, and learned with ^great docility liie few ac- 
oongolisfaHients Mrs. Jakemaa was able to ^xmamunicate. 
But most of all she imbibed her oheerful and artless tem- 
per, that extracted the agreeable and encouraging from aU 
eiimtB, and prompted her to communicate her s^Dtiments, 
whicii were never of the cynical <;ast, without modification 
or disguise. Besides the advantages Emily derived from 
Mrs. Jakeman, she was permitted to take lesscms from the 
masters who were employed at Tyrrel Place for the in- 
struction of h^ cousin ; and indeed^ as the yoimg gentleman 
was most frequently indisposed to attend to them, they 
would commonly have had nothing to do, had it not been 
for the f<M-tunate presence of Miss Melville. Mrs. Tyrrel 
therefore encouraged the studies of Emily on that score; in 
addition to which she imagined that this living exhibition of 
mstruction might operate as an indirect allurement to her 
darling Barnabas, the only species of motive she would 
suffer to be presented. Force she absolutely forbade; and 
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of the intrinsic aUurements of literature and knowledge she 
had no conception. 

Emily, as *she grew up, displayed an uncommon degree 
of sensibility, which under her circumstances would have 
been a source of perpetual dissatisfaction, had it not been 
qualified with an extreme sweetness and easiness of temper. 
She was far from being entitled to the appellation of a 
beauty. Her person was petite and trivial ; her complexion 
savoured o{ the brunette; and her fetce was marked with 
the small-pox, sufficiently to destroy its evenness and polish, 
though not enough to destroy its expression. But, though 
her appearance was not beautiful, it did not fail to be in a 
high degree engaging. Her complexion was at once healthiiil 
and dehcate ; her long dark eyebrows adapted themselves 
with facility to. the various conceptions of her mind ; and 
her looks bore the united impression of an active discern- 
ment, and a good-humoured frankness. The instruction she 
had received, as it was entirely of a casual nature, exempted 
her from the evils of untutored ignorance, but not from a 
sort of native wildness, arguing a mind incapable of guile 
itself, or of suspecting it in others. She amused, without 
seeming conscious of the refined sense which her observa- 
tions contained ; or rather, having never been debauched 
with applause, she set Ught by her own quaUfications, and 
talked from the pure gaiety of a youthful heart acting upon 
the stores of a just understanding, and not with any expect- 
ation of being distinguished and admired. 

The death of her aunt made very little change in her 
situation. This prudent lady, who would have thought it 
little less than sacrilege to have considered Miss Melville as 
a branch of the stock of the Tyrrels, took no more notice of 
her in her will than barely putting her down for one bun-, 
dred pounds in a catalogue of legacies to her servants. She 
had never been admitted into the intimacy and confidence 
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of Mrs. Tyrrel ; and the young squire, aow that she was left 
under his sole protection, seemed incUned to treat her with 
even more Uberality than his mother had done. He had 
seen her grow up under his eye, and therefore, though 
there were but six years difference in their ages, he felt a 
kind of paternal interest in her welfare. Habit had ren- 
dered her in a manner necessary to him, and, in every 
recess from the occupations of the field and the pleasures 
of the table, he found himself solitary and forlorn without 
the society of Miss Melville. Nearness of kindred, and 
Emily's want of personal beauty, prevented him from ever 
looking on her with the eyes of desire. Her accomplish- 
ments were chiefly of the customary and superficial kind, 
dancing and music. Her skill in the fii^st led him some^ 
timed to indulge her with a vacant comer in his carriage, 
when he went to the neighbouring assembly ; and, in what- 
ever light he might himself think proper to regard her, he 
would have imagined his chambermsdd, introduced by him, 
entitled to an. undoubted place in the most splendid circle. 
Her musical talents were frequently employed for his amuse- 
ment. She had the honour occasionally of playing him 
to sleep after the fatigues of the chase ; and, as he had some 
relish for harmonious sounds, she was frequently able to 
soothe him by their means from the perturbations of which 
his gloomy disposition was so eminently a slave. Upon the 
whole, she might be considered as in some sort his fa- 
vourite. She was the mediator to whom his tenants and 
domestics, when they had incurred his displeasure, were 
accustomed to apply ; the privileged companion, that could 
approach this Uon with impunity in the midst of his roar- 
ings. She spoke to him without fear ; her sohcitations were 
always good-natured and disinterested ; and when he re- 
pulsed her, he disarmed himself of half his terroi^, and was 
contented to smile at her presumption. 
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Such had been for some years the situation of Miss Mel- 
ville. Its precariousness had been beguiled by the uncom- 
mon forbearance with which she was treated by her savage 
protector. But his di^osition, always brutal, had acquified 
a gradual accession of ferocity since the settlement of Mr, 
Falkland in his neighbourhood. He now frequently forgot 
the gentleness with which he had been accustomed to treat 
his good-natured cousin. Her little playful arts were not 
always successful in softening his rage ; and he would some- 
times turn upon her blandishments vrith an impatient stern- 
ness that made her tremble. The careless ease of her dis- 
position, however, soon effaced these impressions,^d she 
fell without variation into her old habits. 

A circumstance occurred about this time which gave pe- 
culiar strength to the acrimony of Mr. Tyrrel, and ulti- 
mately brought to its close the felicity that Miss Melville, in 
spite of the frowns of fortune, had hitherto enjoyed. Emily 
was exactly seventeen when Mr. Falkland returned from 
the continent. At this age she was pecuUarly susceptible 
of the charms of beauty, grace, and moral excellence, when 
united in a person of the other sex. She was imprudent, 
precisely because her own heart was incapable of guile. 
She had never yet felt the sting of the poverty to which she 
was condemned, and had not reflected on the insuperable 
distance that custom has placed between the opulent and 
the poorer classes of the'conununity. She beheld Mr. Falk- 
land, whenever be was thrown in her way at any of the 
pubUc meetings, with admiration ; and, without having pre- 
cisely explained to herself the sentiments she indulged, her 
eyes followed him through all the changes of the scene, 
with eagerness and impatience. * She did not see him, as 
the rest of the assembly did, born to ^ne of the amplest 
estates in the county, and qualified to assert his title to the 
richest heiress. She thought only of Falkland, with those 
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advantages which were most intimately his own, and of 
which no persecution of adverse fortune had the ability to 
deprive him. In a word, she was transported when he 
was present ; he was the perpetual subject of her reveries 
and her dreams; but his image excited no sentiment in her 
mind beyond that of the immediate pleasure she took in his 
idea. 

The notice Mr. Falkland bestowed on her in return, ap- 
peared sufficiently encouraging to a mind so (ull of prepos- 
session as that of Emily. There was a particular compla- 
cency in his looks when directed towards her. He had 
said in a company, of which one of the persons present 
repeated his remarks to Miss Melville, that she appeared 
to hini aijoiable and interesting ; that he, felt for her unpro- 
vided and destitute situation ; and that he should have been 
glad to be more particular in his attentif>n to her, had he 
not been apprehepsive of doii^g her a prejudice in the sus- 
picious mind of Mr. Tyrrel. All this she considered as 
the ravishing condescension of a superior nature; for, if 
she did not recollect with sufficient assiduity his gifis of 
fortiine, she was, on the other band, filled with reverence 
for his uprivalled accompUriiments. But, while she thus 
sepmii^gly disclaimed all comparison between Mr. Falkland 
and herseKv she probably cherished a confused feeling as if 
soi^ie evei^t, that was yet in (be womb of fate, might re-: 
concile things apparently ihe most incompatible. Fraught 
wijth the^e prepossjessions, tl^e civilities that had once or 
twice Qccun*e4iu the bustle of a public circle, the restoring 
her f9fi which Ae had dropped, or the disembarrassing her 
oi an empty tea-cup, made her heart palpitate, ^d gave 
birt^ to the ;^ildest chimeras in her deluded imagination. 

^hout this time ^ event happened, that helped to give 
a precipe determination to the fluctuations of Miss Melville's 
mind. ^ One evening, a short time after the death of filr* 
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Clare, Mr. Falkland had been at the house of his deceased 
friend in his quality of executor, and, by some accidents of 
little intrinsic importance, had been detained three or four 
hours later than he expected. He did not set out upon his 
return till two o'clock in the morning. At this time, in a 
situation so remote from the metropolis, every thing is as 
silent as it would be in a region wholly uninhabited. The 
moon shone bright; and the objects around being marked 
with strong variations of light and shade, gave a kind of 
sacred solemnity to the scene. Mr. Falkland had taken 
Collins with him, the business to be setded at Mr. Clare's 
being in some respects similar to that to which this faithful 
domestic had been accustomed in the routine of his ordi- 
nary service. They had entered into some conversation, 
for Mr. Falkland was not then in the habit of obhging the 
persons about him by formality and reserve to recollect 
who he was. The attractive solemnity of the scene made 
him break off the talk somewhat abruptly, that he might 
enjoy it ^thout interruption. They had not ridden far, 
before a hollow wind seemed to rise at a distance, and they 
could hear the hoarse roarings of the sea. Presentty the 
sky on one side assumed the appearance of a reddish brown, 
and a sudden angle in the road placed this phenomenon di- 
rectly before them. As they proceeded, it became more 
distinct, and it was at length sufficiently visible that it was 
occasioned by a fire. Mr. Falkland put spurs to his horse ; 
and, as they approached, the object presented every in- 
stant a more alarming appearance. The flames ascended 
with fierceness; they embraced a large portion of the hori- 
zon : and as they carried up with them numerous little frag- 
ments of the materials that fed them, impregnated with fire, 
and of an extremely bright and luminous colour, they pre- 
sented some feeble image of the tremendous enqption of a 
volcano. 
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' The flames proceeded from a village directly in their 
road. There were eight or ten bouses already on fire, and 
(be whole seemed to be threatened with immediate destruc- 
tion. The inhabitants were in the utmost consternation, 
having had no previous experience of a similar calamity. 
They conveyed with haste their moveables and furniture 
into the adjoining fields. When any of them . had effected 
this as far as it could be attempted with safety, they were 
unable to conceive any fiurther remedy, but stood wringing 
their, hands, and contemplating the ravages of the fire in 
an agony of powerless despair. The water that could be 
procured, in any mode practised in that place, was but as a 
drop contending with an.element in arms. The wind in the 
mean time was rising, and the flames spread with more and 
more rapidity. 

Mr. Falkland contemplated this scene for a few mo- 
ments, as if ruminating. with himself as to what could be 
done. He then directed some of the country people about 
him to pull down a house, next to one that was wholly on 
fire, but which itself was yet untouched. They seemed 
astonished at a direction which implied a voluntary de- 
struction of property, and considered the task as too much 
in the heart of the danger to be undertaken. Observing 
that they were motionless, he dismounted from his horse„ 
and called upon them in an authoritative voice^ to follow 
him. He ascended the house in an instant, and< presently 
appeared upon the top of it, as if in the midst of the flames. 
Having, with the assistance of two or three of the persons 
that followed him most clo.sely, and. who by this time had 
suj^lied themselves with whatever tools came next to hand, 
loosened the support of a stack of chimneys, he pushed 
them headlong into the midst of the fire. He passed and 
repassed along the roof; and, having set people to work in 
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al^lirts, descended in order to see what gouU be done in 
$sj other quarter. 

At this moment an elderly wonian burst firom ike midsC 
of a house in flames : the utmost oonstematioa was painted 
in her looks ; and^ as soon as she could recollect hersdf 
enough to have a proper idea of her situation, the subject 
of her anxiety seemed, in an instant, to be totally changed. 
*^ Where is my child ?** cried she, and cast an anxious and 
piercing look iunong the surrounding crowd. ** Oh, she is 
losti she is in the midst of flames ! Save her! saveher! my 
diild 1 " She fifled the air with heart-rending shrieks. She 
turned towards the house. The people that were near 
eadeavcured to [Mievent her, but she shook them off in a 
mcmi^it. She ottered the passage; viewed the hideous 
ruin; and was then going to plunge into the blazing stair-* 
case. Mr. Falkland saw, pursued, and seized her by the 
Ikrm : it was Mrs. Jakeman^ ** Stop !** he cried, with a voice 
of grand, yet benevolent authorityi ^ Renudn you in the 
street I I wiQ seek, and will save her !" Mrs. Jakeman 
obeyed. He charged the persons who were near to detain 
her ; he enquired which was the apartment of Emily. Mrs. 
Jakeuian was upon a visit to a sister who lived in the vil^ 
lage, and had brought Emily along with her. Mr. Falkland 
ascended a neighbouring house, and entered that in which 
Ett^y was, by a window in the roof. 

He found her already awaked fSrom her fdeep ; and, be- 
cotniug sisnsible of her danger, she had that instant wrap* 
ped a loose gown round her. Such is the almost irre^stible 
result of feminine habits; but, having done this, she ex-- 
Mmnedthe surrounding objects with the wildness of despair. 
Mr. Falkland entered the chamber. She flew into his arms 
l^th the rapicBty of lightning. She embraced a^d clung to 
Him, with w tepulse that did not wait to consult the dic-^ 
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(ates of her ttuderstandiog. Her emotioiis were indescrib- 
able. In a few short moments she had lived an age in love, 
b two minules Mr. Falldand was again in the street with 
his lovely, half-naked burthen in his arms. Having restored 
her to her affectionate protector, snatched from die im- 
mediate grasp 4>f death, fi^m which, if he had not, none 
would have delivered her, he returned to his former task. 
By his presence of mind, by his indefatigable humanity and 
incessant exertions, he saved three-fourths of the village 
from destruction. 

The conflagration being at length abated, he sought 
again Mrs. Jakeman and Emily, who by this time had ob- 
tained a substitute for the garments she had lost in the fire. 
He displayed the tenderest solicitude for the young lady^s 
safety, and directed CoUins to go with as much speed as 
he could, and send his chariot to attend her. More than an 
hour elapsed in this interval Miss Melville had never seen 
so much of Mr. Falkland upon any former occasion ; and 
the speetade of such humanity, delicacy, firmness and 
justice in the form of man, as he crowded into this small 
space, was altogeth w new to her, and in the highest degree 
faaeinating. She had a confused feeling as if there had been 
something radecoroos in her behaviour or appearance, 
when Mr. FaHdand had appeared to her relief; and this 
combined with her other emotions to render the whole 
critical and intoxicating. 

Emily no sooner arrived at the family mansion, than 
Mr. Tyrrel ran out to receive her. He had just heard of 
the melancholy accident that had taken place at the village, 
and was temfied for the safety of his good"humoured 
consm. He displayed those unpremeditated emotions which 
are common to almost every individual of the human race. 
He was greatly shodced at the suspicion that Emily might 
possibly have become the victim of a catastrophe which 
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had thus broken out in the dead of night. His sensations 
-were of the most pleasing sort when he folded her in his 
arms, and fearfiil apprehension was instantaneowdy eon- 
verted into joyous certainty. Emily no sooner entered 
under the well known roof than her spirits were brisk, 
and her tongue incessant in describing her danger and 
her deliverance. Mr. Tyrrel had formerly been tortured 
with the innocent eulogiums i'she pronounced of Mr. Falk- 
land. But these were tameness itself, compared with the 
rich and various eloquence that now flowed from her lips. 
Love had not the same effect upon her, especially at the 
present moment, which it would have had upon a person 
instructed to feign a blush, and inured to a consciousness 
of wrong. She described his activity and resources, the 
promptitude with which every thing was conceived, and 
the cautious but daring wisdom widi which it was ex- 
ecuted. All was fairy-land and enchantment in the tenour 
of her artless tale; you saw a beneficent genius surveying 
and controlling the whole, but could have no notion of any 
human means by which his purposes were effected. 

Mr. Tyrrel listened for a while to these innocent ef- 
fusions with patience ; he could even bear to hear the man 
applauded, by whom he had just obtained so considerable a 
benefit. But the theme by amplification became nauseous, 
and he at length with som^ roughness put an end to the 
tale. Probably, upon recollection, it appeared still more 
insolent and intolerable than while it was passing ; the 
sensation of gratitude wore off, but the hyperbolical praise 
that had been bestowed still hauntexl his memory, and 
sounded in his ear; — ^EmSy had entered into the con- 
federacy that disturbed his repose. For herself, she was 
wholly unconscious of offence, and upon every occasion 
quoted Mr. Falkland as the model of elegant manners and 
true wisdom. She was a total stranger to dissimulation ; 
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and ghe could not conceive that any one beheld the subject 
of her admiration with less partiality than herself. Her 
artless love became more fervent than ever. She flattered 
herself that nothing less than a reciprocal passion could 
have prompted Mr. Falkland to the desperate attempt of 
saving her from the flames ; and she trusted that this pas- 
sion would speedily declare itself, as well as induce the 
object of her adoration to overlook her comparative un- 
worthiness. 

Mr. Tyrrel endeavoured at first with some moderation 
to check Miss MelviUe in her applauses, and to convince 
her by various tokens that the subject was disagreeable to 
him. He was accustomed to treat her with kindness. 
Emily, on her part, was disposed to yield an unreluctant 
obedience, and therefore it was not difficult to restrain her. 
But upon the very next occasion her favourite topic would 
force its way to her lips. Her obedience was the ac- 
quiescence of a frank and benevolent heart; but it was the 
most difficult thing in the world to inspire her with fear. 
Conscious herself that she would not hurt a worm, she 
could not conceive that any one would harbour cruelty and 
rancour against her. Her temper had preserved her from 
obstinate contention with the persons under whose pro- 
tection she was placed ; and, as her compliance was un- 
hesitating, she had no experience of a severe and rigorous 
treatment. As Mr. TyrreFs objection to the very name of 
Falkland become more palpable and uniform. Miss Melville 
increased in her precaution. She would stop herself in 
the half-pronounced sentences that were meant to his 
praise. This circumstance had necessarily an ungracious 
effect ; it was a cutting satire upon the imbeciUty of her 
kinsman. Upon these occasions she would sometimes 
venture upon a good-humoured expostulation : — ^^ Dear 
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«ir I well, I wooder how you can be so ill-natured I I am 
sure Mr. Falkland would do you any good office in the 
world :*'^^till she was checked by some gesture of im- 
patience and fierceness. 

At length she wholly conquered her heedlessness and 
inattention. But it was too late. Mr. Tyrrel already sus- 
pected the existence of that passion which she had thought- 
lessly imbibed. His imagination, Ingenious in torment, 
suggested to him all the different openings in conversation, 
in which she would have introduced the praise of Mr, Falk- 
land, had she not been placed under this unnatural restraint. 
Her present reserve upon the subject was even more insuf- 
ferable than her former loquacity. All his kindness for 
this unhappy orphan gradually subsided. Her partiality for 
the man who was the object of his unbounded abhorrence, 
q>peared to him as the last persecution of a malicious des- 
tiny. He figured himself as about to be deserted by every 
creature in human form ; all men, under the influence of 
a fatal enchantment, approving only what was sophisticated 
and artificial, and holding the rude and genuine offspring 
of nature in mortal antipathy. Impressed with these 
gloomy presages, he saw Miss Melville with no sentiments 
but those of rancorous aversion ; and, accustomed as he 
was to the uncontrolled indulgen^se of his propensities, he 
detorpiined to wreak upon her a signal revenge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Tyrrel consulted his old confident respecting the 
plan he should pursue ; who, sympathising as he did in' 
the brutality and insolence of his friend, had no idea that 
an insignificant girl, without either wealth or beauty, ought 
to be allowed for a moment to stand in the way of the gra- 
tifications of a man of Mr. TyrrePs importance. The first 
idea of her now unrelenting kinsman was to thrust her 
from his doors, and leave her to seek her bread as slie 
could. But he was conscious that this proceeding would 
involve him in considerable obloquy ; and he at length fixed 
upon a scheme which, at the same time that he believed it 
would sufficiently shelter his reputation, would much more 
certainly secure her mortification and punishment 

For this purpose he fixed upon a young man of twenty, 
the son of one Grimes, who occupied a small farm, the 
property of his confident. This fellow he resolved to im- 
pose as a husband on Miss Melville, who, he shrewdly sus- 
pected, guided by the tender sentiments she had unfor- 
tunately conceived for Mr. Falkland, would listen with re- 
luctance to any matrimonial proposal. Grimes he selected 
as being in all respects the diametrical reverse of Mr. Falk- 
land. He was not precisely a lad of vicious propensities, 
but in an inconceivable degree boorish and uncouth. His 
complexion was scarcely human ; his features were coarse^ 
and strangely discordant and disjointed from each other. 
His lips were thick, and the tone of his voice broad and 
unmodulated. His legs were of equal size from one end to 
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the other, and his feet misshapen and clumsy. He had 
nothing spiteful or malicious in his disposition, but he was 
a total stranger to tenderness ; he could not feel for those 
refinements in others^ of which he had no experience in 
himself. He was an expert boxer : his inclination led him 
to such amusements as were most boisterous ; and he de- 
lighted in a sort of manual sarcasm, which he could not 
conceive to be very injurious, as it left no traces behind it 
His general manners were noisy and obstreperous ; inat- 
tentive to others ; and obstinate and unyielding, not from 
any cruelty and ruggedness of temper, but fi^om an inca- 
pacity to conceive those finer feelings, that make so large a 
part of the history of persons who are cast in a gentler mould. 

Such was the uncouth and half-civilized animal, which 
the industrious malice of Mr. Tyrrel fixed upon as most 
happily adapted to his purpose. Emily had hitherto been 
in an unusual degree exempted fi-om the oppression of des- 
potism. Her happy insignificance had served her as a 
protection. No one thought it worth his while to fetter 
her with those numerous petty restrictions with which the 
daughters of opulence are commonly tormented. She had 
the wildness, as well as the delicate frame, of the bird that 
warbles unmolested in its native groves. 

When therefore she heard from her kinsman the pro- 
posal of Mr. Grimes for a husband, she was for a moment 
silent with astonishment at so unexpected a suggestion. 
But as soon as she recovered her speech, she replied, '^ No, 
sir, I do not want a husband.*' 

^' You do! Are not you always hankeriiig after the 
men ? It is high time you should be settled." 

'^ Mr. Grimes 1 No, indeed I when I do have a husband, 
it shall not be such a man as Mr. Grimes neither." 

" Be silent ! How dare you give yourself such unac- 
countable Uberties?" 
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'< Lord, I wonder what I should do with him. You 
might as well give me your great rough water-dog, and bid 
me make him a silk cushion to lie in my dressing-room. 
Besides, sir, Orimes is a common labouring man, and I am 
sure I have always heard my aunt say that ours is a very 
great fiBunily.'' 

^^It is a lie I Our family! have you the impudence to 
think yourself one of our family ?'' 

^^ Why, sir, was not your grandpapa my grandpapa P 
How then can we be of a different family P^' 

<< From the strongest reason in the world. You are 
the daughter of a rascally Scotchman, who spent every 
shilling of my aunt Lucy's fortune, and left you a beggar. 
You have got an hundred pounds, and Grimes's &ther 
promises to give him as much. How dare you look down 
upon your equals P'' 

^^ Indeed, sir, I am not proud. But, indeed and indeed, 
I can never love Mr. Grimes. I am very happy as I am : 
why should I be married P'' 

'^ Silence your prating I Grimes will be here this after- 
noon. Look that you behave well to him. If you do not, 
he will remember and repay, when you least like it.'' 

" Nay, I am sure, sir — you are not in earnest P" 

^^ Not in earnest I Damn me, but we wiU see that. I can 
tell what you would be at. You had rather be Mr. Falk- 
land's miss, than the wife of a plain downright yeoman. 
But I shall take care of you. — Ay, this comes of indulgence. 
You must be' taken down, miss. You must be taught the 
difference between high-flown notions and realities. May- 
hap you may take it a Uttle in dudgeon or so ; but never 
mind that. Pride always wants a little smarting. If you 
should be brought to shame, it is I that shall bear the 
blame of it." 

The tone in which Mr. Tyrrel spoke was so different 
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from any thing to which Miss MetviUe had been accus- 
tdmed, that she felt herself wholly unable to determine 
what construction to put upon it. Sometimes she thought 
he had really formed a plan for imposing. upon her a con- 
dition that she could not bear so much as to think of. But 
presently she rejected this idea as an unworthy imputatimi 
upon her kinsman, and concluded that it was only his way, 
and that all he meant was to try her. To be resolved 
however, she determined to consult her constant adviser, 
Mrs. Jakeman, and accordingly repeated to her ^AsA had 
passed. Mrs. Jakeman saw the whole in a very different 
light from that in which Emily had conceived it, and 
trembled for the fiiture peace of h^ beloved ward. 

^^ Lord bless me, my dear mamma T' cried Emily, (this 
was the appellation she delighted to bestow upon the good 
housekeeper), ^^ you cannot think so? But I do not care. 
I will never marry Grimes, happen what will." 

^^ But how will you help yourself? My master will oblige 

you." 

^^ Nay, now you thmk you are talking to a <child indeed. 
It is I am to have the man, not Mr. Tyrrel. Do you ihink 
I will let any body else choose a husband for me? I am 
not such a fool as that neither.'' 

'^ Ah, Emily I you little know the disadvantages of your 
situation. Your cousm is a violent man, and perhiqis wiU 
turn you out of doors, if you oppose him.'' 

^*Oh, mammal it is very wicked of you to say so. I 
am sure Mr. Tyrrel is a very good man, though he be a 
little cross now and then. He knows very well that I am 
right to have a will of my own in such a thing as this, and 
nobody is punished for doing what is right." 

*^ Nobody ought, my dear child. But there are very 
wicked and tyrannical men in the world." 

** Well, well, I will never believe my cousin is one of these.'* 
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**" I hope he is not, -' 

" And if he were, whal then? To be^ure I should be 
very sorry to make him angry." 

^^ What then! Why then my poor Emily \ would be a 
beggar. Do you think I cQidd bear to see that ?'* 

^^ No, no. Mr. Tyrrel has just told me that I have a hun^ 
dred pounds. But if I had no fortune, is not that, the 
case With a thousand other folks? Why should I grievei, 
for what they bear and are merry? Do not make your- 
self uneasy, mamma. I am determined that I will do any 
thing rather tibao marry Grimes ; that is what I w31." 

Mrs. «bdceman ooull not bear the uneasy state of sus*- 
penise m which this conversation left h^ mind, and went 
immediately to the $quire to faaye her doubts resolved. — 
The manner in which she proposed the question, suffi- 
ciently in^caled the judgment she had formed of the 
match. 

«^That is tmie^" said Mt. Tyrrti, '^ I wanted to speak to 
you about this affair. The girl has got unaccountable 
notions in her head, that will be the ruin of her. You 
perhaps can tdl whore she had them. But be that as it 
will, it is high time somethibg should be dcme. The short^^ 
est way is the best, and to ke^ things well while they are 
well. In short, I am determined she shaH marry this lad: 
you do not know any harm of him, do you ? You have a 
good deal of influence with har, and I desire, do you see, 
that you will employ it to lead her to her good : you had 
best, I can tell you ! She is a pert vixen I By and by she 
would be a whore, and at last no better than a common 
Imll, and rot upon a dunghill, if I were not at all these pains 
to save her from destruction. I would make her an honest 
farmer's wife» and my pretty miss cannot bear the thoughts 
ofitr 
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In the aftemooa Grimes came aooording to appointment, 
and was left alone with the young lady. 

*' Well, miss," said he, ^' it seems the squire has a mind 
to make us man and wife. For my part, I cannot say I 
should have thought of it. But, being as how the squire 
has broke the ice, if so be as you Vke of the matdb, why I 
am your man. Speak ttw word; a nod is as good as a 
wink to a blind horse." 

£mily was already suffid^itly mortified at the imex- 
peeted proposal of Mr. Tyrrel. She was confounded at 
the novelty of the situation, and still more at the uncul- 
tivated rudeness of her lover, which even exceeded her 
expectation. This confusion was interpreted by Grimes, 
into diffidence. 

"Come, come, never be cast down. Put a good &ce 
upon it. What though? My first sweetheart was Bel 
Butterfield, but what of that? What must be must be; 
grief will never fill the belly. She was a fine strapping 
weneh^ that is the truth of it ! five foot ten inches, and as 
stout as a trooper. Oh, she would do a power of workl 
Up early and down late ; milked ten cows with her own 
hands ; on with her cardinal, rode to market between her 
panniers, fair wieather and foul, hail, blow, or snow. It 
would have done your heart good to have seen her frost- 
bitten cheeks, as red as a beefen fiH>m h«> own orchard 1 
Ah I she was a maid of mettle ; would romp with the har- 
vestmen,slap one upon the back, wrestle with another, and 
had a rogue^s trick and a joke for all round. Poor girl I 
she broke her neck down stairs at a christening. To be 
sure I shall never meet with her fellow 1 But never you 
mind that; I do not doubt that I shall find more in you 
upon further acquaintance. As coy and bashful as. you 
seem, I d^re say you are rogue enough at bottom. When 
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I have touzled' and rumpled you a littki we shall aee. I 
am no chicken, misB, whatever you may think. I know 
what is what, and can see as far into a miH-stone as ano- 
ther. Ay, ay ; you will come to. The fish will smqp at the 
bait, nev^ doubt it. Yes, yes, we shaU rub on main wdl 
together." 

Emily by this titaie had in some degree mustered up her 
spirits, and began, though with hesitation, to thank Mr. 
Grimes for his good opinion, but to confess that she could 
never be brought to favour his addresses. She therefore 
entreated him to desist from all further application. This 
remonstrance on her part would have become more in- 
telligible, had it not been for his boisterous manners and 
extravagant cheerfulness, which indisposed him to silence, 
and made Um suppose that at half a word he had sufficient 
intimation of another's meaning. . Mr. Tyrrel, in the mean 
time, was too impatient not to interrupt the scene before 
they could have time to proceed far in explanation; and he 
was studious in the sequel to prevent the young fotts finom 
being too intimately acquainted with each other^s inclina- 
tions. Grimes, of consequence, attributed the reluctance 
of Miss Melville to maiden coyness, and the skittish shyness 
of an unbroken filly. Indeed, had it been otherwise, it is 
not probable that it would have made any eflfectual impres- 
sion upon him; as he was always accustomed to consider 
women as made for the recreation of the men, and to ex- 
claim against the weakness of people who taught them to 
imagine they were to judge for themiftelves. 

As the suit proceeded, and Miss Melville saw more of 
her new admirer, her antipathy increased. But, though 
her character was unspoiled by those fidse wants, which 
frequently make people of family mism^ble while they 
have every thing that nature requires within their reach, 
yet she had been little used to opposition, and was terrified 
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at tbe growii^ stemJaess of her kinsman. 'Someikaes she 
UiOAight of flying from a house which was aow beoome her 
duBgeon; but the habits of her youth, and h«r ignorance 
of the world, made her shrink from tins project, when she 
eontemplated it more nearly. Mrs. Jakeman, indeed, ooiild 
not think with patience of young Grimes as a husband for 
her darting Emily ; but her prudence determined her to 
resist with all her might the idea on the part of the young 
lady of proceeding to extremities. She could not believe 
that Mr. Tyrrel would persist in such an unaccountable 
persecution, and she exhorted Miss MelvUle to forget for a 
moment the unaffected independence of her character, and 
pathetically to deprecate her cousin^s obstinacy. She had 
fpreat confidence in the ingenuous eloquence of her ward. 
Mrs. Jakeman did not know what was passing in the breast 
of the tyrant. 

Miss Melville complied with the suf^estion of her 
mamma. One morning immediatcdy aiier breakfast, she 
went to her harpsichord, and played one after another 
several of those airs that were most the favourites of Mr. 
Tyrrel. Mrs. Jakeman had retired; the servants were gone 
to their respective employments. Mr. Tyrrel would have 
gone ako ; his mind was untuned, and he did not take the 
pleasure he had been accustomed to take in th^ musical 
p^ormancefi of Emily. But her finger was now more 
tasteful than common. Her mind was probably wrought 
up to a firmer and bolder tone, by the recollection of the 
cause she was going to plead; at the same time that it was 
exempt from those incapacitating tremors which would have 
been felt by one thiit dared not look poverty in the face.— 
Mr. Tyrrel was unable to leave the apartment. Sometimes 
he traversed it with impatient steps; then he hung over 
the poor innoc^t whose powers were exerted to please 
him ; at length he threw himself in a chair oppo»te, with 
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his ey^s turned towards Emily. It was easy to trace the 
process of his emotions. The fiirrows into whieh his 
eottntenance was oontnaoted were gradually rdaxed ; bis 
features were brightened into a smile ; the kindness with 
which he had tipon former occasions contemplated Emily 
seemed to revive in his heart. 

Emily watched her opportunity. As soon as she had 
finished one of the pieces, she rose and went to Mr. Tyrrel. 

"Now, have not 1 done it nicely ! and after this will not, 
you give me a reward ?" 

" A reward ! Ay, come here, and I will give you a 
kiss." 

"No, that is not it. And yet you have not kissed me 
this many a day. Formerly you said you loved me, and 
ialled me your Emily. I am sure you cKd not love me 
better than I loved you. You have not forgot all the 
kindness you once had for me P" added she anxiously. 

" Forgot ? No, no. How can you ask such a question ? 
You shall be my dear Emily still 1" 

"Ah, those were happy times!'' she replied, a^ little 
mournfully. "Do you know, cousin, I wish I coutd wake, 
and find that the last liioQth— only about a month — was 
a dream ?'' 

«* What do you mean by thai P" said Mr. Tyrrel with 
an altered voice. "Have a caret Do not put me out of 
humour.* Do not come with your romantic notions now." 

" No, no : I have no romantic notions in my head. I 
* speak of something upon which the happiness of my life 
depends." 

** I see what you would be at. Be silent. You know it 
is to no purpose to plague me with your stubbornness. 
You will not let me be in good humour with you for a mo- 
ment. What my mind is determined upon about Grimes, 
all the world shall not move me to give up." 
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'^'Dear, dear cousin ! why, but eoiuuder now. Grimes 
is a rough rustic lout, like Orson in the story-book. He 
wants a wife hke himself. He would be as uneasy and as 
much at a loss with me, as I with him. Why should we 
both of us be forced to do what neither of us is inclined to.? 
I cannot think what could ever have put it into your head. 
But now, for goodness' sake, give it upl Manrii^e is a 
serious thing. You should not think of joining two peoplie 
for a whim, who are neither of them fit for one another 
in any respect in the world. We should feel mortified and 
disappointed all qur lives. Month would go ^er month, 
and year after year, and I could never hope to be my own, 
but by the death of a person I ought to love. I am sure, 
sir, you cannot mean ipe $dl this harm. What have I donei 
that I should de$ierve to have you for an enemy?" 

^' i ani m^ your enemy. I teU you that it is necese^ary 
to put you out of harpi's way. But, if I were your enemy, 
I could not be a worse tormept to you than you ar^ tQ me. 
Are not you continually singing the praisei^ of F^Jkland ? 
Are not you in love with Poland ? That man is a l^;ion 
of devils tp me! I might as weU h^ve been a b^gar 1 J 
might as yireli have been a dwarf or a monster I Time 
was when I was thought entitled to respect. But now, de- 
bauched by thi^ Frenchified rascal? they c^ me rude, surly, 
a tyrant! It is true, that I cannot t^lk in finical phiaseSs 
flatter people with hypocritical praise, or suppress the real 
feelings of my mind. The i^coundrel tfjoows. his pitiful ad- 
vantages, and insults me upon them without ceasing. He 
is my rival and my persecutor; and, at last, as if all this 
were not e&ough, he has found me^ms to spread the pesti- 
lence in my own family. You« whom we took up out of 
charity, the chance-bom brat of a stolen marriage 1 you 
must turn upon your benefiustor, and wound me in the 
point that of al) others I could least bear. If I were your 
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^atemy, should not I have reason ? Could I ever iuflict 
upon you such mjuries as you have made me suffer P And 
who are you P The Uves of fifty such cannot atone for an 
hour of my uneasiness. If you were to linger for twenty 
years upon the rack, you would never feel what I have felt. 
But I am your friend. I see. which way you are going ; 
and I am determined to save you firom this thief, this hypo- 
critieal^ destroyer of us all. Every moment that the mis- 
chief is left to itself,it does but make bad worse ; and I am 
determined to save you out of hand." 

The angry expostulations of Mr. Tyrrel suggested new 
ideas to the tender mind of Miss Melville. He had never 
confessed the ^notions of his soul so expUdtly before ; but 
the tempest of his thoughts suffered him to be no long^' 
master of himself. She saw widi astonishment that he 
was the irreconcilable foe of Mr. Falkland, whom she had 
fondly imagined it was the same thing to know and ad- 
mire ; and that he harboured a deep and rooted, resent- 
ment against herself. She recoiled, without well knowing 
why, before the ferocious, passions of her kinsman,, and was; 
convinced thajt she had nothing to.hope from his implacable 
temper. But her alarm was the prelude of firmness,; and 
not of cowardice. 

^ No, sir," replied she, '^ indeed I will not be driven any 
way that you happen to Vke, I have been used to obey 
you, and^ in all that ia reasonable, I will obey you still. 
But you ui|^e me too far. What do you: teU me of Mr. 
Falkland P Have- 1 ever done any thing . Ux deserve your 
unkind suspicions P I am innocent^ and will continue in- 
nocent. Mr. Grimes is well enough, and will no doubt 
find women, that like him ; but he is not fit for me, and tor- 
ture shall not force me to be his wife." 

Mr. Tyrrel was not a Utile astonished at the spirit which 
Emily displayed upon this occasion. He had calculated 
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loo secnrely iipon the general mildnesB mA suavity of ker 
dbpositioii. He now endeavoured to qnalii^ tbe harahnesfli 
of his former sentunente. 

*f God damn my soul I And so yon can scold, ean yon ? 
You expect every body to turn out of his way, and fetdb 
find carry, just as you please P I eould find in nfiy heart — 
Bat you know my mmd. I innst upon k that you let Grimes 
court you, and that yon l^y aside your sulks, and pve 
him a &ir hearing. Will you dp that P If then you persist 
in your wilfulness, why there, I suppose, is fm end of the. 
matter. Do not think that any lyody is going to marry 
you, whether you will or no. You are no such mighty 
prize, I assure you. If you knew your own interest, yoq 
^owld be glad to take the young fellow while he is willing."' 

Miss Melville rejoiced in the prospect, which tbe last 
words of her kinsman afforded her, c^ a termination at 
no great distance to her present persecutions. Mrs. Jake- 
man, to whom she communicated them, congratulated 
Emily on the returning moderation an4 good sense <tf the 
squire, and herself on her prudence in having ufged the 
young lady to this happy^ expostulation. But their mnrtnal 
felicitations lasted not long. Mr. Tyrrel informed Mrs^ 
J^eman of the necessity in which he Ibund himself of 
setidingherto a distance, upon a business which would 
not fail to detain her several weeeks ; and, though the 
errand by no means wore an artificial or ambiguous £|ee, 
the two friends drew a melancholy presage from this iU- 
timed separation. Mrs. Jakeman, in the 'mean time, ex* 
horted her ward to persevere, reminded her of the com- 
punction which had already been manifested by her kins- 
man, and encouraged her to hope every thing from her 
courage and good temper. Emily, on her part, though 
grieved at the absence of her protector and counsellor at so 
^teresting a crisis, was unable to suspect Mr. Tyrrel of 
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such a degree either dP malice or duplicity as coald afford 
ground for serimis alarm. $lie congratulated herself upon 
her delivery from so alarpiing a persecutimi, and drew. a 
prognosHe of future success from this happy termination of 
the first serious affair of her life. She exchanged a state 
of fortitude and alarm for her former pleasing dreams re- 
specting Mr. FaUiland. These she bore without impatience. 
She was even taught by the uncertainty of the event to de- 
sire to prolong, rather than abridge, a situation which might 
be delusive, bu^ which was not wi^out its pleasures. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NoTBiNo could be further from Mr. Tyrrel^ intention than 
to suffer his project to be thus terminated. No sooner was 
he freed from the fear of his housekeeper's interference, 
than he changed the whole system of his conduct. He 
ordered Miss MelviHe to be closely confined to her apart- 
ment, and deprived of all means of communicating her 
situation to any one out of his own house. He placed over 
her a female servant, in whose discretion he could confide, 
and who, having formerly been honoured with the amo- 
rous notices of the squire, considered the distinctions that 
were paid to Emily at Tyrrel Place as an usurpation upon 
her more reasonable claims. The squire himself did every 
thing in his power to blast the young lady's reputation ^ 
and i*epresented to his attendants these precautions as ne- 
()essary, to prevent her from eloping to his neighbour, an^ 
plunging herself in total ruin. 

As 9001k as Miss Mdville had been twenty-four hours in 
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diHranee, iind there was some reason to suj^ose that her 
spirit mi^ be subdued to the emergeiiGy of her situatioii, 
IVIr. Tyrrel thought proper to go to hw, to eaqriain the 
grounds of her present treatmMit, and acquaint her with 
the only means by whidi she could hope for a dumge. 
Emily no sooner saw him, than she turned -towards him 
with an air of greater firmness tiban perhaps she had ever 
assumed in her life, and accosted him thus : — - 

^VWell, sir, is it you ? I wanted to see you. It seems I 
am shut up here by your orders. What does this mean ? 
What right have you to make a prisoner of me? What do 
I owe you P Your mother 1^ me a hundred pounds : have 
you ever offered to make any addition to my f(Nrtune? But, 
if you had, I do not want it I do not pretend to be better 
than the diildren of other poor parents ; I can maintain 
myself as they do. I prefer Uberty to wealth. I see you 
are surprised at the resolution I exert. But ought I not 
to turn again, when I am trampled uponP I should have 
left you before now, if Mrs Jakeman had not overper- 
suaded me, and if I had not thought better of you than by 
your present behaviour I find you deserve. But now, sir,, 
I intend to leave your house this moment, and insist upon 
it, that you do not endeavour to prevent me." 

Thus saying, she rose, and went towsurds the door, 
while Mr. Tyrrel stood thunderstruck at her magnanimity. 
See[ing, however, that she was upon the point of being 
out of the reach df his power, he recovered himself, and 
pulled her back. 

*' What is in the wind now? ^o you think, strumpet, 
that you shall get the better of me by sheer impudence P 
Sit down I rest you satisfied I — So you want to know by 
what right you are here, do youP By the right of posses- 
sion. This house is mine, and you are in my power. 
There is no Mrs. Jakeman now to spirit you away ; no, nor 
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no FaMmd to bully for you. I have oottntermtned you, 
damn me I and blown up your schemes. Do you think I 
^yi be contradicted and opposed for nothing P When did 
you ever know any body resist my will without being made 
to rqpent? And shall I now be brow-beaten by a chitty- 
faced fpsA ? — I have not given you a fortune I Damn you I 
^o brought you up P I will make you a bill for clothing 
and lodging. Do not you know that every creditor has a 
r^ht to stop his runaway debtor. You may think as you 
please ; but here you are till you marry Grimes. Heaven 
and earth shall not prevent but I will get the better of 
your obstinacy.^' 

'^ Ungenerous, unmerciful man I and so it is enough for 
you that I have nobody to defend me! But I am not so 
kdpless as yon may imagine. You may imprison my body, 
but you cannot conquer my mind. Marry Mr. Grimes! 
And is this the way to bring me to your purpose P Every 
hardship I suffer puts still further distant the end for which 
I am thus unjustly treated. You are not used to have your 
will contradicted ! When did I ever contradict it? And, 
in a concern that is so completely my own, shall my will 
go for nothing P Would you lay down this rule for your- 
self, and suffer no other creature to take the benefit of it? 
I want nothing of you : how dare you refuse me the pri- 
vilege of a reasonable being, to live unmolested in poverty 
and innocence P What sort of a man do you show your- 
self, you that lay claim to the respect and applause of every 
one that knows you P^' 

The spirited reproaches of Emily had at first.the effect to 
fill Mr. Tyrrel with astonishment, and make him feel 
abashed and overawed in the presence of this unprotected 
innocent. But his confusion was the result of surprise.-^ 
When the first emotion ^ore off, he cursed himself for 
being moved by her expostulations; and was ten times 
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more ei^asperated agtunst her, for dari^ to defy hia^ resent- 
ment at a time when she had every thing to fear. Hi» 
despotic and imfoi^ving propensities stimulated him to a 
degree little short of madness. At Uie same time his habits, 
which were pensive wd gloomy^ led him to mechtate a 
variety of schemes to. punish her obstinacy. He began ta 
suspect that there was httle hope ol succeeding by open 
force, and therefore determmed to have recourse to. 
treachery. \ . 

He found ,ih Grimes an instrument sufficiently adapted 
to his purpose. This fellow, without an atom of intention^ 
malice, w^s fitted, by the mere coarseness of hisperoq>-> 
tioDs, for the perpetration of the greatest injuries. He re- 
garded both injury and advantage merdy as they related 
to the gratifications of appetite ; and considered it an essen- 
tial in true wisdom, to treat with insult the eifeminaey 
of those who suffer thcmnseives to be tormented with ideal 
misfortunes. He believed that no hiqppier destiny could 
befal a young woman than to be his wife ; and he conceived 
that that termination would amply compensate for any 
calamities she might suppose herself to undergo in the in- 
terval. He was therefore e^tsily prevailed upon, by certain 
temptations which Mr. Tyrrel knew how to employ, to take 
part in the plot into which Miss Melville was meant to be 
betrayed. 

Matters being thus prepared, Mr. Tyrrel proceeded, 
through the means of the gaoler (for the experience he 
already had of personal discussion did not incline him ^ 
repeat his visits), to play upon the fears <^ his prisoner. — 
This woman, sometimes uAder the pretence of friendship, 
and sometimes with open malice,^ informed Emily, from 
time to time, of the prepatdtions that were making for her 
marriage. One day, '^^ the squire had rode over to look 
^t a neat little farm which was destined for the habitation 
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of the new-married couple ;" and al another, « a quantity 
of live stock and household furniture was procured, that 
every thing might be ready for their receptbn.'' She then 
told her <^ of a licence that was bought, a parson in rea- 
diness, and a day fixed for the nuptials." When Emily 
endeavoured, though with ino-eased misgivings, to ridicule 
these proceedings as absolutely nugatory without her con* 
sent, her artful gouvernante rdated several stories of forced 
marriages, and assured her that neither protestations, nor 
«leDee> nor fisiinting, would be of any avail, either to sus- 
pend the cerefnony, or to set it aside when performed. 

The situation of Miss Melville was in an eminent degree 
pilidble. She had no intercourse but with her perse- 
cutors. She had not a human being with whom to con- 
sult, who might affi»4 her the smallest degree of consola- 
tion and encouragement She had fortitude; but it was 
neither confirmed nor directed by the dictates of experience. 
It could not therefore be expected to be so inflexible, as 
ndth better information it would, no doubt, have been 
found.} She had a clear and noble spirit; but she had some 
ef her sex^s errors. Her inind sunk under the uniform ter- 
rors with which she was assailed, and her health became 
visibly impaired. 

Her firmness being thus far undermined. Grimes, in 
pursuance of his instructions, took care, in his next inter- 
view, to throw out an i^inuation that, for his own part, he 
had never cared for the match, and since she was so 
averse to it, would be better pleased that it should never 
take place. Between oneroid the other, however, he was 
got into a scrape, and now he supposed he must marry, 
will Ke, niO he. The, two squires 'would inMibly ruin 
him upon the least appearance^ of backwardness on his 
parti fts they were accustomed to do every inferior that re- 
sisted their will. Emily was rejoiced to find her admirer 
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in so favourable a disposition ; and eamesdy pressed him 
to give effect to this humane dechiration. Her represen- 
tations were full of eloquence and enei^. Grimes ap- 
peared to be moved at the fervency of her manner; but 
objected the* resentment of Mr. Tyrrel and his landl(»d. 
At length, however, he sug^^ted a project, in consequence 
of which he might assist her in her escape, without its ^ver 
coming to their knowledge, as, indeed, there was. no likeU^ 
hood that their suspicions would fix upon him. ^To be 
sure," said he, ^^ you have refused me in a disdainfiil sort 
of a way, as a man may say. Mayhap you thought I. was 
no better 'an a brute : but I bear you no malice, and I will 
show you that I am more kindhearted 'an you have been 
wiUing to think. It is a strange sort of a vagary you have 
taken, to stand in your own light, and disobUge all your 
friends. But if you are resolute, do you see? I scorn to 
be the husband of a lass that is not every bit as willing m 
I ; and so I will even help to put you in a condition to fol- 
low your own inclinations." 

Emily listened to these suggestions at first with eager- 
ness and approbation. But her fervency somewhat abated^ 
when they came to discuss the minute parts of the und^r 
taking. It was necessary, as Grimes informed her, that 
her escape should be effected in the dead of the night. He 
would conceal himself for that purpose in the garden, and 
be provided with false keys, by which to deliver h^ ttom. 
her prison. These circumstances were by no means 
adapted to calm her perturbed imagination. To thrQw 
herself into the arms of the man whose, intercourse she 
was employing every method to avoid, and whom, under 
the idea of a partner for Ufe, she could least of all men 
endure, was, no doubt, an extraordinary proceeding. The 
attendant circumstances of darkness and solitude aggra- 
vated the picture. The situation of Tyrrel Place was un- 
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eonmionly lonely; it was three miles from the nearest 
village, and not less than seven from that in which Mrs* 
Meman's sister resided, under whose protection Miss 
Melville was desirous of placing herself. The ingenuous 
character of Emily did not allow her once to suspect Grimes 
of int^iding to make an ungenerous and brutal advantage 
of these circumstances; but her mind involuntarily revolted 
against tfie idea of committing herself, alone, to the dis- 
posal of a man, whom she had lately been accustomed to 
consider as the instrument of her treacherous relation. 

After having for some time revolved these considera- 
tions, ishe thought of the expedient of desiring Grimes to 
ei^ge Mrs. Jakeman's sister to wait for her at the out- 
side of the garden. But this Grimes peremptorily refused. 
He even flew into a passion at the proposal. It showed 
very little gratitude, to desire him to disclose to other 
people his concern in this dangerous affair. For his part, 
he was determined, in consideration of his own safety, 
never to appear in it to any living soul. If miss did not 
believe him, when he made this proposal out of pure good- 
nature, and would not trust him a single inch, she might 
even see to the consequences herself. He was resolved 
to condescend ino ^fiirther to the whims of a person who, 
in her treatment of him, had- shown herself as proud as 
Lucifer himself. 

Emily exerted herself to appease his resentment ; but all 
the eloquence of her new confederate could not prevail 
lipon her instantly to give up her objection. She desired 
till the next day to consider of it. The day sAer was fixed 
by Mr. Tyrrel for the marriage ceremony. In the mean 
time she was pestered vtdth intimations, in a thousand 
forms, of the fate that so nearly awaited her. The pre- 
paijKons were so continued, methodical, and regular, as 
to produce in her the most painfiil and aching anxiety. If 
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lier heart attained a moment^s intehnissioii upon the .9ub* 
ject, her fmiale attendant was sure, by some sly hint or 
sarcastical reniark, to put a speedy termination to her 
tranquillity. She fdt herself, as she afterwards remarked, 
alone, uninstructed, just broken loose, as it were, from the 
trammels of inCuicy, wiUiout one single creature to oon- 
eem himself in her &te. She, who till then never kaew 
an enemy, had now, for three weeks^ not seen the gttmpse 
of a human countenance, that she had not good reason to 
consider as wholly estranged to her at least, if not unre- 
lentingly bent on her destruction^ She now, for the first 
time, experienced the anguish of nevar having known her 
parents, and being cast upon the charity of peoi^e with 
whom she had too Uttle equaUty, to hope to receive from 
them the offices of friendships 

The succeeding night was filled with the most anxious 
thoughts. When a momentary oblivion stole upon her 
senses, her distempered imagination conjui*ed up a thousand 
images of violence and falsehood ; she saw herself in the 
hands of her determined enemies, who did not hesitede by 
the most daring treachery to complete her ruin, fler 
waking thoughts were not more consoling. The stru^e 
was too great for her constitution. As morning sqpproached, 
she resolved, at all hazards, to put herself into the hands 
of Grimes. This determination was no sooner made, than 
she felt her heart sensibly lightened. She could not con- 
ceive any evil which could result from this proceeding, that 
deserved to be put. in the balance against those which^ 
under the roof of her kinsman, i^peared unavoidable^ 

When she communicated her determination to Grimes, 
it was not possible to say whether he received pleasure or 
pain from the intimation. He smiled indeed ; but his smile 
was accompanied by a certain abrupt ruggedness of <%n- 
tenance, so that it might equally well be the smile of sarcasm 
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of fi^^ty to ]bis ^engiagcpiepi^ and punctuality of execution. 
BlQaii3i¥hi]e the day wa&i^tersperssed with nuptial preseifiita 
and.prep^itttionSy.aU indicatjingtli^firmncii^ as wdl as se- 
curity of tjbe directors of the acene. Emily had hoped that, 
as the crisis approached, they oogight hav/e r^iuitted so^qke- 
thing of their usual diligence. She was resolved, in that 
case, if A fair oiqportunjity had .differed, to .give the s^pholh 
to her jailors, .aiid to ha* new and reluctantly cho^cin ^n- 
federate. But, though ..e3iLti:einely vjjipilsugkt fgr that purpose, 
she found the execution of the idea impraiticabje. 

At length the night, ^so critical.. to her happwe^* ap- 
proached. The mind of Emily could not fail, on this occa- 
sion, to be extremely agitated. *S^he had first exerted all 
her perspicacity to elude the vigilanceof her attendant. This 
insolent and unfeeling tyrant, instead of any relentings, had 
only sought to .make ^port of her. anxiety. Accordingly, in 
one instance she hid herself, and, suffering Emily to sup- 
pose that the coast was clear, met her at the end of the 
gaUery, near the top of the staircase. ''How do you do, 
my dear ? ^\. said ^he, with an insulting tone. '' And so the 
little dear thought itself cunning enough to outmt me, did 
it P Oh, it .was a sly little gipsy I Go, go back, Ipye ; troop r 
Emily felt deeply the trick that was played upon her. She 
sighed, hut disdained to return any answer to this low vul- 
garity. Being once more in her chamber, she sat dowa jn 
a chair, and remained buried in reverie for more tban.two 
hours. After this.she went to her drawers, and turned over, 
in a hurrying confused way, her linen and clothes, having 
in her mind the provision it. would be necessary to make for 
her elopement Her jailor officiously followed her from 
place to place, and observed what she did for the present 
in silence. It was. now the hour of rest. ''Good night, 
child,''. said this saucy girl, in the act of retiring- ''It is 
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iMe to 4ock up. For the iSe^w next hours, the time is your 
own. Make the best use of itl Do'ee think ee can creep 
out at the key-hole, lovey ? At eight o'clock you see me 
again. And then, 9nd then," added she, clapping her hands, 
<* it is all over. The sun is not surer to rise, than you and 
your honest man- to be made one." 

There was something in the tone widi which this slut 
uttered her farewell, that suggested the question to Emily, 
*' What does shemeanP Is it possible that she should know 
what has been planned for the few next hours?" — This 
was the first moment that suspicion had offered itself, and its 
continuance was short. With an aching heart she folded 
up the few necessaries she intended to take with her. She 
instinctively listened, with an anxiety that would almost have 
enabled her to hear the stirrii^ of a leaf. From time to 
time she thought her ear was struck with the sound of feet ; 
but the treading, if treading it were, was so soft, that she 
could never ascertain whether it were a real sound, or the 
mere creature of the fancy. Then all was still, as if the 
universal motion had been at rest By and by she con- 
ceived she overheard a noise as of buzzing and low-muttered 
speech. Her heart palpitated; for a second time she began 
to doubt the honesty of Grimes. The su|^estion was now 
more anxious than before ; but it was too late. Presently 
she heard the sound of a key in her chamAier-door, and 
the rustic made his appearance. She started, and cried, 
<« Are we discovered? did not I hear your speak?" Grimes 
advanced on tiptoe with his finger to his lip. ^^No, no," 
replied he, '^all is safe!" He took her by the hand, led 
her in silence out of the house, and then across the garden. 
Emily examined with her eye the doors and passages as 
they proceeded, and looked on all sides with fearful suspi- 
cion; but every- thing was as vacant and still as she herself 
could have wished. Grimes opened a back-door of the 
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garden already uidocked, that led into an unfrequented 
lane. There stood two horse» ready equipped for the 
journey t and fastened by their bridles to a post not six yards 
distant from the garden. Grimes pushed the door after 
them. ^^ By Gemim,'' said he, *' my heart was in my mouth- 
As I corned along to you, I saw Mun, eoacfaey, pop along 
from the back-door to the stables. He was within a hopy 
step, and jump of me. But he had a lanthom in his hand, 
and he did not see me, being as I was dariding.'^ Saying 
this, he assisted Miss Melville to mount He troubled her 
little during the route ; on the i)ontrary,he was remarkably 
silent and contemplative, a circumstance by no means dis" 
agreable to Emily, to whom his conversation had never 
been acceptable. 

After having proceeded about two miles, they turned 
into a wood, through which the road led to the place of 
their destination. The night was extremely dark, at the 
same time that the air was soft and mild, it being now the | 
middle of summer. Under pretence of exploring the way. 
Grimes contrived, when they had already penetrated into 
the midst of this gloomy solitude, to get his horse abreast 
with that of Miss Melville, and then, suddenly reaching out 
his hand, seized hold of her bridle. '^ 1 think we may as 
well stop here a bit,^^ said he. 

^'StopT' exclaimed Emily with surprise; *'why should 
we stop ? Mr. Grimes, what do you m^n P " 

" Come, come," said he, " never trouble yourself to 
wonder. Did you think I were such a goose, to take all this 
trouble merely to gratify your whim P F faith, nobody shall 
find me a pack-horse, to go of other folks 'errands, without 
knowing a reason why. I cannot say that I much minded 
to have you at first; but your ways are enough to stir the 
blood of my grand-dad. Far-fetched and dear-bought is 
always relishing. Your consent was so hard to gain, that 
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squire thought it was surest asking in the dark. A* said 
however, a' would have no such doings in his house, and 
so, do ye see, we are corned here.'* 

" For God's sake, Mr. Grimes, think what you are about! 
You cannot be base enough to ruin a poor creature i^ho 
has put herself under your protection I" 

'^ Ruin I INo, no, I will make an honest woman of yo^, 
when all is done. Nay, none of your airs ; no tricks upon 
travellers 1 I have you here as safe as a horse in a pound*; 
there is not a house nor a shed within a mile of us ; and, if 
I miss the opportunity, call me spade. Faith, you are a de- 
licate morsel, and there is no time to be lost ! " 

Miss Melville had but an instant in which to collect her 
thoughts. She felt that there was little hope of softtoing 
the obstinate and insensible brute in whose power she wa» 
placed. But the presence of mind aAd intrepidity annexed 
to her character did not now desert her. Grimes had 
scarcely finished his harangue, when, with a strong and 
unexpected jerk, she disengaged the bridle from his grasp, 
and at the same time put her horse upon full speed. She 
had scarcely advanced twice the length of her horse, when 
Grimes recovered from his surprise, and pursued her, in- 
expressibly mortified at being so easily overreached. The 
sound of his horse behind served but to rouse more com- 
pletely the mettle of that of Emily ; whether by accident or 
sagacity, the animal piirsued without a fault the narrow and 
winding way ; and the chase continued the whole length of 
the wood. 

At the extremity of this wood thefe was a gate. The 
recollection of this softened a Uttle the cutting disappoint- 
ment of Grimes, as he thought himself secure of putting an 
end, by its assistance, to the career of Emily; nor was it 
very probable that any body would appear to interrupt his 
designs, in such a place, and in the dead and silence of the 
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ny^. By the most extr«(prdiii4ry accidjsnt, however, they 
found a man on horseback in wait at this gate. '' Help^ 
help!*' exclaimed the affrighted Emily; 'HhievesI murder I 
hdpT The man wasi Mr. Falkland* Grimes knew his 
voice; and therefore, though he attempted a sort of sullen 
resistance, it wa^ feebly made. Two other men, whom, by 
reason of the darkness, he had not at first seen, and who 
were Mr* Falkland's s^rvai^ts, bearing the bustle of the 
rencounter, asxd alarmed for the safety of their master, ro^fi 
up; ^md then Grimes, disappointed at the k)ss of his gra- 
tification, and admonished by conscious guilt, shrunk fi:om 
fiirtber parley, and rode off in silence. 

It may seem strange that IVIr. Falkland should thus a 
secon4 time have been the saviour of Miss. Melville, and 
that under circ^iimstances the most unexpected and singular. 
But in this instance i^ is easily to be accounted for. He had 
heard of a man who lurked about this wood for robbery or 
some other bad design, and that it was conjectured this 
^lan was Hawkins, another of thp victim^ of Mr. Tyrrel's 
rural tyranny, whom I shall immediately have occasion to 
introduce. Mr. Falkland's compassion had already been 
strongly excited in favour of Hawkins ; he had in vain en- 
deavoiired to find him, and do him gqod ; and he easily con- 
ceived that, if the conjecture which had been made in this 
instance proved true, he might have it in his power not only 
to do what he had always intended, but further, to save 
from a perilous offence against the laws and society a man 
who appeared to have strongly imbibed the principles of 
justice and virtue, tie t0(^ with him two servsoits, because, 
going with the express design of encountering robbers, if 
robbers should he fQund, he believed he should be inex- 
cusable if he did not go provided against possible accidents. 
But he had directed tjiem, at the same time that they kept 
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within caU^ to be out of the reach of being seen; and it was 
(mly the eagerness of their zeal that had brought them tip 
thus early in the present encounter. 

This new adventure promised something extraordinary. 
Mr. Falkland £d not immediately recognise Miss Melville; 
and the person of Grimes was that of a total stranger, 
whom he did not recollect to have ever seen. But it was 
easy to understand the merits of the case, and the propriety 
of interfering. The resolnte manner of Mr. FaBdand, com- 
bined with the dread whi<sh Grimes, oppressed with a sense 
of 'Wrong, entertamed of the opposition of so elevated a 
personage, speedily put the ravibher ta flight. Emily was 
left atone with her deliverer. He found her much more 
collected and calm, than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected from a person who had been, a moment before, in 
the most alarming situation. She told him of the place to 
which she desired to be conveyed, and he immediately un- 
dertook to escort her. As they went along, she recovered 
that state of mind which inclined her to make a person to 
whom she had such repeated obligations, and who was so 
eminently the object of her admiration, acquainted with 
the events that had recently befallen her. Mr. Falkland 
listened with eagerness and surprise. Though he had 
already known various instances of Mr. TyrrePs mean jea- 
lousy and unfeelmg tyranny, this surpassed them all ; and 
he could scarcely credit his ears while he heard the tale. 
His brutal neighbour seemed to realise all that has been 
told of the passions of fiends. Miss Melville was obliged to 
repeat, in the cotfrse of her tale, her kinsman's rude accu- 
sation agamsther, of entertaining a passion for Mr. Falk- 
land; and this she did with the most bewitching simplicity 
and charming confusion. Though this part of the tale was 
a source of real pain to her deUverer, yet it is not to be 



supposed but that the flattering partiality of tbos unhappy 
gurl increased the interest he felt in her welfare, and the 
indignation he conceived against her infernal kinsman. 

They arrived without accident at the house of the good 
lady under whose protection Enuly desired to place harseUL 
Here Mr. Falkland willingly left her as in a place of se- 
curity. Such conspiracies as that of which she was intended, 
to have been the victim, depend for their success upon the 
person againstwhom they are formed being out of the reach 
of help ; and the moment they are detecl^, they are an- 
nihilated. Such reasoning wiU, no doubt, be generally founjdl 
sufficiently solid ^ and it appeared to Mr. Falkland perfectly 
appUcable to the present case. But he was mistaken.. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ma. Falkland had experienced the nullity of all etpostu- 
lation with Mr. Tyrrel, and was therefore content in the pre- 
sent case with confining his attention to the intended victim. 
The indignation with which he thought of his neighbour's 
character was now grown to such a height, as to fill him 
with reluctance to the idea of a voluntary interview. There 
was indeed another affair which had been contemporary 
with this, that had once more brought these mortal enemies 
into a state of contest, and had contributed to raise into a 
temper little, short of madness, the already inflamed and 
corrosive bitterness of Mr. Tyrrel. 

There was a tenant of Mr. Tyrrel, one Hawkins; — I can- 
not mention his name without recollecting the painful tra- 
gedies that are annexed to it ! This Hawkins had originally 
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bfeeii taken up by Mr. Tyrrcl, with si tifew df pfrotectiiig faitii 
from the arbitrary proceedings of a neighbouring squire, 
though he had now in hii turn becomejan object of perse^ 
ciitibn to Mr. Tyrrel himself. The first ground of their con- 
nexion was this : — Hawkins, beside a farm which he rtoteif 
under the above-mentioned squire, had a smaM freehold, 
estate that he inherited from his father. This of coursi^ 
entitled him to a vote iii th^ county elections; and, a 
Warmly contested election having occurred, he was required 
by his landlord to vot6 for the candidate in whose favour 
he had himself engaged. Hawkins refused to obey the 
mandate, and soon after received notice to quit the farm h^ 
at that time rented. 

It happened that Mr. Tyrrel had interested himself 
strongly in behalf of the opposite candidate ; and, as Mr. 
Tyrrel's estate bordered upon the seat of Hawkinses pre- 
sent residence, the ejected countryman could think of no 
better expedient than that of riding over to this gentleman's 
mansion, and relating the case to him. Mr. Tyrrel heard 
him through with attention. " Well, friend," said he, ** it 
is very true that I wished M,r. Jackman to carry his elec- 
tion ; but you know it is usual in these cases for tenaiats to 
vote just as their landlords please. I do not thiiik proper 
to encourage rebellion."-^" AH that is very right, an 
please you," replied Hawkins, " and I would have voted at 
my landlord's bidding for any other man in the kingdom 
but Squire Marlow. Tou must know one day his huntsman 
rode over my fence, and so through my best field of stand- 
ing corn. It was not above a dozen yards about if he had 
kept thie cart-road. The feflow had served ine the same, 
sauce, an it please your honour, three or four times before. 
So I only asked him what he did that for^ and whethtr he 
had not more conscience than to ispoil people's crops o' 
that fashion ? Presently the squire came up. He is but a 



fo^Ti wewen^fioe oUokon of a g^ssAmsBOkj nasnag your 
bdOii«r'9'Pivei«ncd. And so he flew into a woundy passioftt 
mi threatlei^d to borsewhap me. I will do as mmcli in 
reason to fhaam^e my landlord as arr a tenant he has ; 
hat I i^n jtot gwe my ttoto to a man that thfeotens to 
horsewhip me. Aad so, yonr honour^ I and. my wife and 
fliree ebilA^en are to be turned out of bouse and hMie, 
and what I am to do to maintain them God knows. I have 
been a hard-working mas, and have always lived weB, 
mad I do think the ease is mam bard. Squire Underwood 
tnms me out of my farm ; and if your honour do not take 
me m, I know none of the neighbouring gentry witt, for 
fiMET, as they say^ of eneouragii]^ their own tenants to mn 
rusty too." 

This representation was not without its effect upon Mr. 
Tyrrel. " Well, well, man," replied he, " we will see what 
ean be done. Order and subordination are very good 
things; but people should know how much to require. 
As yoii teU the story, I cannot see that you are gready .to 
blame. Marlow is a coxcombical prig, that is the trutib 
im't ; and if a n^ will expose himself, why, he must even 
UAe w^t follow. I do hate a Frenchified fop with all my 
soul ; and I cannot say that I am much pleased with my 
n^hfoour Underwood for taking the part of such a rascat. 
Hawkins, I think, is your name P You may call on Barnes, 
my steward, to-morrow, and he shall speak to you." 

While Mr. Tyrrel was speaking, he recolleoted that he 
had a farm vacant, of nearly the same value as that which 
Hawkins at present rented under Mr. Underwood. He inn 
|lfie£Mely consulted his steward, and, finding the thing 
suitable in every respect, Hawkins was instaOed out of 
band in Afe catiJogue of Mr. Tyrrel's tenants. Mr. Undern 
Wood^extre^ely resented this proceeding, which indeed, 
as bek^ contrary to the understood conventions of tho 
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ooimtry gentlemeDf few people but Blr. Tyrrel wonU Jiave 
ventured upon* There was an end, said Mr. Undorwood^ 
to all rq^tion, if tenants were to be encouraged in suck 
diflobedienoe. It was not a question of this or that can- 
didate, seeing that any gentleman, who was a true firiend 
to his country, would rather lose his election thaa do a 
thing whidi, if once estaUisfaed into a practiice, would 
deprive them for ever of the power of mana^g any 
election. The labouring people were sturdy and resolute 
€mough of their own accord ^ it became every day more 
difficult to keep them under any subordination ; and, if the 
gentlemen were so iU advised as to neglect the public 
good, and encourage them in their insolence, there wa& 
no foreseeing where it would end. 

Mr. Tyrrel was not <^ a stamp to be influenced by 
these remonstrances. Their general spirit was sufficiently 
ccmformable to the s^dtiments he himself entaiained; but 
he was of too vehement a temper to maintain the cha- 
racter of a consistent politician ; and, however wrong his 
conduct might be, he would by no means admit of its 
being set right by the suggestions of others. The more his 
patronage of Hawkins was criticised, the more inflexibly he 
adhered to it; and he was at no loss in clubs and other 
assemblies to overbear and silence, if not to confiite, his 
censurers. Beside which, Hawkins had certain accom- 
plishments which qualified him to be a favourite with Mr. 
Tyrrel. The bluntuess of his manner and the ruggedness of 
his temper gave him some resemblance to his landl(»*d; 
and, as these qualities were likely to be more fi*equently 
exercised on sudi persons as had incurred Mr. Tyrrel'a 
displeasure, than upon Mr. Tyrrel himself, they were not 
observed without some degree of complacency. In a word, 
he every day received new marks of distinction from his 
patron, and after some time was appointed coadjut<Mr to 



Mr. Bmies imder the denemi&atipii ot baiUff. It was ab^ 
the same period that he obtsuned a lease of the farm of 
iH^ich he was tenant 

Mr. Tyrrel determined, as ooeasioii offered, to promote 
every part of the family of this favoured dependent Haw* 
kins had a son, a kd of #ey«[iteen, of an agreeable person^ 
a rad^ eomjdexion, and of quiek and lively parts. This 
lad was in an uncommon degree the favourite of his Caither, 
who seemed to have nothing so mudoi tft heart as the ftttnre 
welfare of his son. BIr. Tyrrel had noticed him two (ht three 
times with approbation ; and the boy, being fond of the 
sports of the field, had occasionally followed the homids, 
and displayed various instances, both of agility and sa<- 
gadty, in presence of the squire. One day in particular he 
exhibited himself with uncommon advantage; and Mr. 
Tyrrel without farther delay proposed to his father, to 
take him into his family, and make him whipper-in to his 
hounds, till he ctmld provide him with some more lucrative 
appointment in his service. 

This proposal was received by Hawkins with various 
marks of mortification. He excused himself with hesitation 
for not accepting the offered favour; ssdd the lad was in 
many ways useful to him; and hoped his honour would 
not insist upon depriving him of his assistance. This apo- 
logy might perhaps have been sufficient with any other 
man than Mr. Tyrrel; but it was fi'equently observed of 
this gentleman that, when he had once formed a deter- 
mination, however slight, in favour of any measure, he 
was never afterwards known to give ]t up, and that the 
only effect of opposition was to make him eager and in- 
flexible, in pursuit of that to which he had before been 
nearly indifferent: At first he seemed to receive the apo- 
logy of Hawkins with good humour, and to see nothing in 
it but what was reasonable ; but afterwards, every time he 
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s(w the h(xjj ]m dewe of retauBing bm io hifi s^rvLqe 
was ioffveosedt and he more than once r«p^«ted (a hi^ 
father the good disposition in which he feU hiniiif If to» 
wards him. At length he ob^rved Uiat the lad W4S no 
more to be seep mingling in his fevoimte , sports, and be; 
began to suspect that this originated in a determinatioin to. 
thwart him in his projects. 

Roused by this suspicion, which, to a mm oi Mr. TyrfePs 
character,^ was iM>t of a n^^iire to htwk delay» he sent for 
Hawkins to confer with him. ^^ Hawkins,^' said he, in a 
tone of jtepleasure, ^^ I am not satisfied with you^ I have 
spoken to you two or three times about this lad. of ycnirs, 
whom I am desirous of taking into &Yonr. What is the 
reason, sir, that you seem unthankful and averse to my^ 
kindness P You ought to know diat I am not Ui be .triiled 
with. I shall not be contoited, when I off^ my fay4>urs, 
to have them rejected by such fellows as you. 1 9iade you 
what you are ; and, if I please, can make ycHi mor^ help- 
less and miserable than you were when J found you. Have, 
a care I" 

'' An it please your honomv^^ said Hawkins, ^^ you havo 
been a very good master to me, and I will tell you i3^ 
whole trutL I hope you will na be angry. Thjls lad i9 
my favourite, my comfort, and the stay of my age." 

" Well, and wh^ then? Is that a reason ypu should 
hinder his preferment?" . 

" Nay, pray your honour, hear me. I may be very 
weak for ^ught I know in this case, but I canpot help it^ 
My father was a clergyman. We have all of us lived in a 
creditable way ; and I cannot bear to think that this poor^ 
hd of mine should go to service. F!or my part, I do not 
see any good that comes by servants. I do not know, your 
honour, but, I think, I dbould pot like my I#onard to be 
eudi as th^y. QoA forgive me, if I wrong Ihem ! jB^ 
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iUa » a very dear eai»e, and I cannot bear to risk my poor 
bo^s welfitre, when I can so easily, if yon please, keep him 
oat of faarm^s way. At present he is sober and industrious^ 
and, without being pert or surly, knows what is dne to 
him. I know, your honour, that it is mahi foolish of me 
to tsUk to yon fhus ; but yonr bonoiHr has beetaa good mas^ 
ter to itie, and I cannot bear to teQ you a fie.*' 

Mr. Tyrrd had heatd the whole of this harangue in 
i^ence, because ^e was too much astonished to open his 
mouth. If a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, he xmM 
not have testified greater surprise. He had thought that 
Ha^^ins was so foolishly fond of his son, that he could not 
bear to trust him out of his presence ; but had neva* in 
the slightest degree suspected what he now fennd to be 
the truth. 

** Oh, ho, you are a gentleman, are you ? A pretty gen- 
tleman truly ! your father was a clergyman 1 Your family 
is too good to enter into my service ! Why, you impudent 
rascal ! was it for this that I took you up, when Mr. Un- 
derwood dismissed you for your insolence to him ? Have 
I been nursing a viper in my bosom ? Pretty master's 
taeiann^s will be <k)iitamihated truly! He wiH not know 
what is due to him, but will be accustomed to obey orders! 
You insufferable villain ! Get out of my sight 1 Depend 
upon it, Iwill have no gentlemen on my estate ! I will off 
With them, root and branch, bag mid baggage! So do 
yiou hear, sir ? come to- me to-morrow morning, bring 
your son, aidd ask my pardon; or, take my word for* it, I 
will make you so miserable, you shall wish you had never 
been bom." 

This treatment was too much for Hawkins's pAtience. 
"There is no need, your honour, that I should come to 
you again about this aflBetir. I have taken up my deter- 
minadon, and no time can - make any^change k' it. I am 
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. ma^ stQrry to di^Iease your worship, and I know diat you 
can do me a great deal of misehief. Bilt I hope you w31 
not be so hardhearted as to ruin a father only for being 
fond of his diild, even if so be that his fondness should 
jaaake him do a. foolish thing. But I ^cannot he^ it, your 
honour : you must do as you please. The poorest n^^, 
as a man may say, has some pdnt that he will not part 
with. I wilMose aK that I have, and go today-labour, 
and my son too, if needs must ; but I will not make a gen- 
tleman's servant of him." 

. "Very well, Mead; very wellT replied Mr. Tyrrel, 
foaming with rage. " Depend upon it, I wiU remember 
you I Your pride shall have a downfal ! God damn it ! is 
it come to this P Shall a rascal that farms his forty acres, 
pretend to beard the lord of the manor ? I will tread you 
into paste ! Let me advise you, scoundrel, to shut up your 
house and fly, as if die devil was behind you ! You may 
think yourself happy, if I be not too quick for you yet, if 
you escape in a whole skin I I would not suffer such a 
villain to remain upon my land a day longer, if I could gain 
the Indies by it r 

" Not so fast, your honour," answered Hawkins, sturdily. 
" I hope you will think better of it, and see that I have not 
been to blame. But if you should not, there is some harm 
that you can do me, and some harm that you cannot. 
Though I am a plain, working man, your honour, do you 
see ? yet I am a man still. No ; I have got a lease of my 
farm, and I -shall not quit it o' thaten. I hope there is 
some law for poor folk, as well as for rich.'' 

Mr. Tyrrel, unused to contradiction, was provoked be- 
yond bearing at the courage and independent spirit of his 
retainer. There was not a tenant upon his estate, or at 
least not one of Hawkins's mediocrity of fortune, whom the 
general poUcy of la&dpwners, and still .more tl^e arbitrary 
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and imxmfarollable temper of Mr. Tyrrei, did not effec^ 
tually restrain from acts of open defiance. 

^^ Excellent, upon my soul ! God damn my blood I bnt 
you are a rare fellow. You have a lease, have you? You 
will not quit, not you ! a pretty pass things are come to, if 
a lease can protect such fellows as you against the lord of 
a manor ! But you are for a trial of skill P Oh, very well, 
friend, very well ! With all my soul ! Since it is come to 
that, we will show you some pretty iq>ort before we have 
done ! But get out of my sight, you rascal! I have not 
another word to say to you! Never darken my doors 
again," 

Hawkins (to borrow the language of the world) was 
guilty in this affair of a double imprudence. He talked to 
his landlord in a more peremptory manner than the con- 
stitution and practices of this country allow a dependent 
to assume. But above all, having been thus hurried away 
by his resentment, he ought to have foreseen the conse- 
quences. It was mere madness in him to diink of con- 
t^ting with a man of Mr. TyrreFs eminence and fortune. 
It was a &wn contending with a lion. Nothing could have 
been more easy to jMredict, than that it was of no avail for 
him to have right on his side, when his adversary had in- 
. fluence and wealth, and therefore could so victoriously 
justify any extravagancies that he might think proper to 
commit. This maxim was completely illustrated in the 
sequel. Wealth and despotism easily know how to engage 
those laws as the coadjutors of their oppression, which 
were perhaps at first intended {witless and miserable pre-r 
caution 1] for the. safeguards of the poor. 

From this moment Mr. Tyrrei was bent upon Hawkins's 
destruction ; and he left no means unemployed that could 
either harass or injure the object of his persecution. He 
deprived him of his appointmrait of bailiff, and directed 
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Aumes aond his other dependents to do him iQ offiocfliqmi 
all occasions. Mr. Tyrrel, hy the tenure «f }m manor, was 
impri^iator of the great tithes, and this circamsttoce 
oifforded him frequent opportunities of petty altercaticm. 
The liad of one part jot Hawkins's farm, though covered 
with com, was lower than the rest ; and consequently ex* 
posed to occasional inundations from a river by which it 
was bounded. , Mr. Tyrrel had a dam belonging to this 
Tiver privately cut, about a fortnight before the season of 
iittrvest, mid laid the whole under water. He ordered hid 

* 

servants'to pull away the fences of the higher ground during 
the night, and to turn in his cattle, to the utter destruction 
^f the crop. These expedients, however, applied to only 
one part of the propery of this unfortunate man. But Mr. 
Tyrrel did not stop here. A sudden mortality took plaoe 
among Hawkins's Uve stock, attended with yery susqpioious 
circumstances. Hawkins's vigilance was strongly excited 
by this event, and he at length succeeded in tracing the 
matter so accurately, that he conceived he could bring it 
home to Mr. Tyrrel himself. 

> Hawkins had hitherto carefully avoided, notwithstanding 
the injuries he had suffered, the attempting to right himself 
by l^al process; being of opinion that law was better 
adapted for a weapon of tyranny in the hands of the rich^ 
than for a shield to protect the humbler part of the com- 
munity against their usurpations. In this last instance, 
however, he conceived that the offpnee was so atrocious, as 
to make it impossible that any rank could protect the culprit 
against the severity of justice. In the sequel, he saw 
reason to applaud himself for his former inactivity in this 
respect, and to repent that any motive had been strong 
Plough to persuade, him into a contrary system. 

This was the very point to which Mr. Tyrrel wanted to 
bring him, and he could scarcdy credit his good fortune^ 
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wltieh be was told that Hawkins had entered an action. 
His congratulation upon this occasion was immoderate, as 
be now conceived that the ruin of his late bvourite was 
irretrievable. He consulted his attorney, and urged him 
by every motive he could devise, to employ the whole 
series of his subterfuges in the present affair. The direct 
repelling of the charge exhibited against him was the least 
faH of his care ; the business was, by affidavits, motiona, 
pleas, demurrers, flaws, and appeals, to protract the ques- 
tion from term to term^ and from court to court. It would, 
as Mr. Tyrrel argued, be the disgrace of a civilized coun* 
try, if a gentleman, when insolently attacked in law by the 
scum of the earth, could not convert the cause into a ques- 
tion of the longest purse, and stick in the skirts of his ad- 
versary till he had reduced him to beggary. 

Mr. Tyrrel, however, was by no means so far engrossed 
by his law-suit, as to neglect other methods of proceeding 
offensively against his tenant. Among the various expe- 
dients th&t suggested themselves, there was <we, which, 
though it tended rather to torment than irreparably injure 
the sufferer, was not rejected. This was derived from the 
particular situation of Hawkinses house, bams, stacks, and 
outhouses. They were placed at the extremity of a slip of 
land c^Hmecting them with the rest of the farm, and were 
surrounded on three sides by fields, in the occupation of 
<me of Mr. Tyrrel's tenants most devoted to the pleasures 
of his landlord. The road to the market-town ran at the 
bottom of the largest of these fields, and was directly in 
view of the front of the house. No inconvenience had yet 
arisen firom that circumstance, as there had always been a 
broad path, that intersected this field, and led directly from 
Hawkinses house to the road. This path, or private road, 
was now, by concert of Mr. Tyrrel and his obhging tenant, 
shut up, so as to make Hawkins a sort of priscmer in his 

7 
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own domains, and oblige him to go near a mile about for 
the purposes of his traffic. 

Young Hawkins, the lad who had been theoriginal sub- 
ject of dispute between bis father and the squire, had much 
of his father^s spirit, and felt an uncontrollable indignation 
against the successive acts of despotism of which he was a 
witness. His resentment was the greater, because the suf- 
ferings to which his parent was exposed, all of them flowed 
from affection to him, at the same time that he could not 

s, 

propose removing the ground of dispute, as by so doing he 
would seem to fly in the face of his father's paternal kind- 
ness. Upon the present occasion, without asking any coun- 
sel but of his own iipipatient resentment, he went in the 
middle of the night, and removed all the obstructions that 
had been placed in the way of the old path, broke the pad- 
locks that had been fixed, and threw open the gates. 

In these operations he did not proceed unobserved, and 
the next day a warrant was issued for apprehending him. 
He was accordingly carried beCpre a meeting of justices, and 
by them committed to the county gaol, to take his trial for 
the felony at the next assizes. Mr.Tyrrel was determined to 
prosecute the offence with the greatest severity; and his at- 
torney, having made the proper enquiries for that purpose, 
undertook to bring it under that clause of the act 9 Geo. I, 
commonly called the Black Act, which declares that ^' any 
person, armed with a sword, or other offensive weapon, and 
having his face blackened, or being otherwise disguised, 
appearing in any warren or place where hares or conies 
have been or shall be usually kept, and being thereof duly 
convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall suffer 
death, as in cases of felony, without benefit of clergy.^^ 
Young Hawkins, it seemed, had buttoned the cape of his 
great coat over his face, as soon as he perceived himself to 
be observed, and he was furnished with a wrenching-iron 
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fiwp the purpose of breaking the padlocks. The attorney 
liirther undertook to prove, by sufficient witnesses, that the 
field in question was a warren in which hares were regularly 
fed. Mr. Tyrrel seized upon these pretences with inex- 
pressible satisfaction. He prevailed upon the justices, by 
the picture he drew of the obstinacy and insolence of the 
Hawkinses, folly to commit the lad upon this miserable 
chaise ; and it was by no means so certain as paternal af- 
fection would have desired, that the same oveipowering in- 
fluence would not cause in the sequel the penal clause to be 
executed inaD its strictness. 

This was the finishing stroke to Hawkinses miseries : as 
he was not deficient in courage, he had stood up against 
his other persecutions without flinching. He was not un- 
aware of the advantages which our laws and customs give 
to the rich over the poor, in contentions of this kind. But, 
facing once involved, there was a stubbornness in his nature 
that would not allow him to retract, and he suffered himself 
to hope, rather than expaet, a favourable issue. But in 
this last event he was wounded in the point that was nearest 
his heart. He had feared to have his son contaminated and 
debased by a servile station, and he now saw him trans- 
ferred to. the seminary of a gaol. He was even uncertain 
as to the issue of his imprisonment, and trembled to think 
what the tyranny of wealth might effect to blast his hopes 
for ever. 

From this moment his heart died within him. He 
had trusted to persevering industry and skill, to save the 
wreck of his little property from the vulgar spite of his 
landlord. But he had now no longer any spirit to exert 
those efforts which his situation more than ever required. 
Mr. Tyrrel proceeded without remission in his machina- 
tions; Hawkins's affairs every day grew more desperate, 
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and tbe squire, watching the occaisioii, took ihe earliest ojj- 
portunity of seizing upon his remaining property in the 
mode of a distress for rent 

It was precisely in this stage of the affair, that Mr. Falk- 
land and Mr. Tyrrel accidentally met, in a priv&te road near 
the habitation of the hitter. They were on horseback, 
and Mr. ]FalBdand was going to the houde of the unfortunate 
tenant, who seemed upon the point of perishing under his 
landlord's mahce. He had been just made acquainted with 
the tale of this persecution. It hadindeed been an additional 
aggravation of Hawkins's calamity, that Mr. Falkland, whose 
interference might otherwise have saved him, had been ab- 
sent from the neighbourhood for a considerable time. He 
had been three months in London, and from thence had 
gone to visit his estates in another part of the island. The 
proud and self-confident spirit of this poor fellow always 
disposed him to depend, as long as possible, upon his own 
exertions. He had avoided applying to Mr. Falkland, or 
indeed indulging himself in any, manner in communicating 
and bewailing his hard hap, in the beginning of the conten- 
tion; and, wh^n the extremity grew more urgent, and he 
would have been willing to recede in some degree from the 
stubbornness of his measures, he found it no longer in hh 
power. After an absence of considerable duration, Mr. 
Falkland at length returned somewhat unexpectedly; and 
having learned, among the first articles of country inteUi- 
gence, the distresses of this unfortunate yeoman, he resolved 
to ride over to his house the next morning, and surprise 
him with all the relief it was in his power to bestow. 

At sight of Mr. Tyrrel in this unexpected rencounter, hi» 
&ce reddened with indignation. His first feeling, as he 
afterwards said, was to avoid him ; but finding that he must 
pass him, he conceived that it would be want of spirit 
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aot to acquaint him with his feelings on the present oc* 
^sion. 

"Mr. Tyrrd," said he, somewhat abruptly, *^I am sorry 
for a piece of news which I have just heard/' 

"And pray, sir, what is your sorrow to me ?'* 

" A great deal, sir : it is caused by the distresses of a poor 
tenant of yours, Hawkins. If your steward have proceeded 
without your authority, I think it right to inform you what 
he has done ; and, if he have had your authority, I would 
gladly persuade you to think better of it." 

" Mr. Falkland, it would be quite as well if you would 
mind your own business, and leave me to mind mine. I 
want no monitor, and I will have none.'' 

" You mistake, Mr. Tyrrel ; I am minding my own busi- 
ness. If I see you &11 into a pit, it is my business to draw 
you out and save your Ufe. If I 'see you pursuing a wrong 
mode of conduct, it is my business to set you right and save 
your honour.'' 

"Zounds, sir, do not think to put your conundrums upon 
me ! Is not the man my tenant ? Is not my estate my 
own P What signifies calling it mine, if I am not to have 
the chrection of it? Sir, I pay for what I have: I owe no 
man a penny; and I will not put my estate to nurse to you, 
por the best he that wears a head." 

" It is very true," said Mr. Falkland, avoiding any direct 
notice of the last words of Mr. Tyrrel, " that there is a dis- 
tinedon of ranks. I believe that distinction is a good thing, 
and necessary to the peace of mankind. But, however ne- 
cessary it may be. We must acknowledge that it puts some 
hardship upon the lower orders of society. It makes one's 
heart ache to think, that one man is born to the inheritance 
of every sup^uity, while the whole share of another, 
lyithont any demerit of his, is drudgery and starving ; and 
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that all this is indrnpensable. We that are rieh, Mr. TyrreK 
must do . ev^y thing in our power to lighten the yoke of 
these unfortunate people. We must not use the advantage 
that accident has given us with an unmereiful hand. Poor 
wretches I they arepresse.d almost beyond bearmg as it is; 
and, if we unfedii^ly give another turn to the machine, 
they will be crudLed^into atoms^^' 

This picture was not without its effect, even vqfon the 
obdurate mind of Mr. Tyrrel. — ^'WeU, sir, I am no 
tyrant. I know very weH that tyranny is a bad thing. — 
But you do not infer from thence that these people are to 
do as they please, and never meet with their deserts ?" 

^^Mr. Tyrrel, I see that you are sh^en in your ani- 
mosity. Suffer me to hail the new-born benevolaice of 
your nature. Go with me to Hawkins. Do not let us talk 
of his deserts ! Poor feUow 1 he has suffered almost all that 
human nature can ^idure. Let your forgiveness upon this 
occasion be the earnest of good neighbourhood and friend- 
ship between you and me.^' 

" No,^ sir, I wUl not go. I own there is something in what 
you say. I always knew you had the wit to make good 
your own story, and tell a plausible tale. But I will not be 
come over thus. It has been my character, when I had 
once conceived a scheme of vengeance, never to forego it; 
and I will not change that character. I took up Hawkins 
when every body forsook him, and made a man of him; 
and the ungrateful rascal has only insulted me for my pains. 
Curse me, if I ever forgive him I It would be a good jest, 
indeed, if I were to foi^ive the insolence of my own crea- 
ture at the desire of a man like you that has been my per- 
petual plague.'' 

"ForGed's sake, Mr. Tyrrel, have some reason in your 
resentment! Let us suppose that Hawkins has behavad 
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myustifiably, and insulted you: is that an oflfence that 
never can be expiated? Musjt the father be ruined, and 
the son hanged, to glut your resentment ?'* 

''Damn me, sir, but you may talk your heart out: you 
shall get nothing of me. I shall never forgive myself for 
havii^; listened to you for a moment, I will suffer nobody 
to stop the stream of my resentment; if I ever were to 
for^ve him, it should be at nobody's entreaty but my own. 
But, sir, I never will. If he and all his family were at my 
feet, I would order them all ta be hai^^ the next minute, 
if my power were as good as my ^rill.'' 

^^And this is your decision, is it? Mr. Tyrrel, I am 
ashamed of you! Almighty GodI to hear you talk gives 
one a loathing for the institutions and regulations of so- 
ciety, and would induce one to fly the very face of man! 
But, no.l society casts you out; man abominates you. No 
wealth, no rank, can buy out your stain. You will live 
deserted in the midst of your species; you will go into 
crowded societies, and no one will deign so much as to 
salute you. They will fly from your glance as they would 
from the gaze of a basilisk, Whend do you expect to find 
the hearts of flint that shall sympathise with yours? You 
have the stamp of misery, — ^incessant, undivided, unpitied 
misery 1" 

Thus saying, Mr. Falkland gave spurs to his horse, rudely 
pushed beside Mr. Tyrrel, and was presently out of sight. 
Flaming indignation annihilated even his favourite sense 
of honour, and he regarded his neighbour as a wretch, 
with whom it was impossible even to enter into contention. 
For the latter, he remained for the present motionless and 
petrified. The glowing enthusiasm of Mr. Falkland was 
such as might well have unnerved the stoutest foe. Mr. 
Tyrrel, in spite of himself, was blasted with the compunc^ 
tions of guilt, and unable to string himself for the con- 
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teil. The picture Mr. f'alkland hftd dnawn wai». prophetic* 
It described -whsit Mr. Tyrrel chiefly feared ; and what in 
its commencements he thought he abeady felt. It was 
rosponsive to the whispering of his own meditations ; it 
simply gave body and voice to the spectre that haunted 
him, and to the terrors of which I^ was an hourly 
prey. 

By and by, however, he recovered. The more he had 
been temporarily confounded, the fiercer was his resent- 
ment when he came to himself. Such hatred never existed 
in a human bosom without marking its progress with vio- 
lence and death. Mr. Tyrrel, however, felt no inclination 
to have recourse to personal defiance. He was the furthest 
in the world from a coward; bat his genius sunk before the 
genius of Falkland. He left his vengeance to the disposal 
of circumstances. He was ^cure that his animosity would 
never be forgotten nor diminished by the interposition of 
finy time or events. Vengeance was his nightly dream, and 
the uppermost of his waking thoughts. 

Mr. Falkland had departed from this conference with a 
confirmed disapprobation of the conduct of his neighbour, 
and an unalterable resolution to do every thing in his power 
to reUeve the distresses of Hawkins. But he was too late. 
When he arrived, he found the house already evacuated 
by its master. The family was removed nolbody knew 
whither; Hawkins had absconded, and, what was still 
more extraordinary, the boy Hawkins had escaped on the 
very same day from the county gaol. The enquiries Mr. 
Falkland set on foot lifter them were fruitless ; no traces 
could be found of the catastrophe of these unhappy people. 
That catastrophe I shall shortly have occasion to relate, ani 
it will be found pregnant with horror beyond what the 
blackest misanthropy could readily have suggested. 

I go on with my tale. I go on to relate those incidents 
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in which my own fate was so mysteriously involved. I 
lift the curtain, att4 l^riBg forward the last act ^f the 
tragedy, 



CHAPTER X. 

It may easily be supposed, that the ill temper cherished 
iiy Mr. Tyrrel in his contenticm with Hawkins, and the in- 
oreasing animosity between him and Mr. Falkland, added 
to the impatienpe with which he thought of the escape of 
Emily. 

Mr. Tyrrel heard with astonishment of the miscarriage 
of an expedient, of the success of which he had not previ- 
ously entertained the slightest suspicion. He became frantic 
with vexation. Grimes had not dared to signify the event 
of his expedition in person, and the footman whom he de- 
sired to smnounce to his master that Miss Melville was lost, 
the moment after fled from his presence with the most 
dreadfiil apprehensions. Presently he bellowed for Grimes, 
and the young m^n at last appeared before him, more dead 
than alive« Grimes he compelled to repeat the particulars 
of the tale; which he had no sooner done, than he once 
again slunk away, shocked at the execrations with which 
Mr« Tyrrel overwhelmed him. Grimes was no coward ; 
but he reverenced the inborn divinity that attends on rank, 
as Indians worship the devil. Nor was this all. The rage 
of Mr. Tyrrel was so ui^overnable and fierce, that few 
hearia could have been found so stout, as not to have 
trembled before it with a sort of unconquet'able infe- 
riority. 
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He no sooner obtained a moment's pause than- he began 
to recall to his tempestuous mind the various circumstances 
of the case. His complaints were bitter ; and, in a tran- 
quil observer, might have produced the united feeling of 
pity for his sufferings, and horror at his depravity. He 
recollected all the precautions he had used; he could 
scarcely find a flaw in the process; and he cursed that 
blind and malicious power which delighted to cross his 
most deep-laid schemes. ^' Of this malice he was beyond 
all other human beings the object. He was mocked with 
the shadow of power; and when he lifted his hand to 
smit^, it was struck with sudden palsy. [In the bitterness 
of his anguish, he forgot his recent triumph over Hawkins, 
or perhaps he regarded it less as a triumph, than an over- 
throw, because it had failed of coming up to the extent of 
his malice.] To what purpose had Heaven given him a 
feeUng of injury, and an instinct to resent, while he could 
in no case make his resentment felt! It was only neces- 
sary for him to be the enemy of any person, to insure that 
person's being safe against the reach of misfortune. What 
insults, the most shocking and repeated, had he received 
from this paltry girl! And by whom was she now torn 
from his indignation P - By that devil that haunted him at 
every moment, that crossed him at every step, that fixed at 
pleasure his arrows in his heart, and made mows and 
mockery at his insufferable tortures.'^ 

There was one other reflection that increased anguish, 
and made him careless ismd desperate as to his future con- 
duct. It was in vain to conceal from himself that his re- 
putation would be cruelly wounded by this event. He had 
imagined that, while Emily was forced into this odious 
marrii^e, she would be obliged by decorum, as soon as 
the event was decided, to draw a veil over the compulsion 
she had suffered. But this security was now lost, and Mr. 
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Falkland would take a jNride in publishing his dishonour. 
Though the provocations he had received from Miss Mel- 
ville would, in his own opinion, have justified him in any 
treatment he should have thought proper to inflict, he was 
sensible the world would see the matter in a different light. 
This reflection augmented the violence of his resolutions, 
and determii^ed him to refuse no means by which he could 
transfer the aoguish that now preyed upon his own mind 
to that of another. 

Meanwhile, the composure and magnanimity of Emily 
had considerably subsided, the moment she believed her- 
self in a place of safety. While danger and injustice as- 
sailed her with their menaces, she found in herself a cou- 
rage that disdained to yield. The succeeding appearance 
of calm was more fatal to her. There was nothing now, 
powerfully to foster her courage or excite her energy. She 
looked back at the trials she had passed, and her soul 
sickened at the recollection of that, which, while it was in 
I act, she had had the fortitude to endure. Till the period 

at which Mr. Tyrrel had been inspired with this cruel an- 
tipathy, she had been in all instances a stranger to anxiety 
and fear. Uninured to misfortune, she had suddenly and 
without preparation been made the subject of the most 
infernal malignity. When a man of robust and vigorous 
constitution has a fit of sickness, it produces a more power- 
ful effect, than the same indisposition upon a delicate va- 
letudinarian. Such was the case with. Miss Melville. She 
passed the succeeding night sleepless and uneasy, and was 
found in the morning with a high fever. Her distemper 
resisted for the present all attempts to assuage it, though 
there was reason to hope that the goodness of her constitu- 
tion, assisted by tranquillity and the kindness of those 
about her, would ultimately surmount it. On the second 
day she was delirious. On the night of that day she was 
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arrested at the suit of Mr. Tyrrel, for a debt contracted for 
board and necessaries for the last fourteen years. 

The idea of this arrest^ as the reader will perhaps re- 
collect, first occurred, in the conversation between Mr. 
Tyrrel and Miss Melville, soon after he had thought proper 
to confine her to her chamber. But at that time he had 
probably no serious conception of ever being induced to 
carry it into execution. It had merely been mentioned by 
way of threat, and as the . suggestion of a mind, whose 
habits had long been accustomed to contemplate every 
possible instrument of tyranny and revenge. But now, 
that the unlooked-for rescue and escape of his poor kins- 
woman had wrought up his thoughts to a degree of in- 
sanity, and that he revolved in the gloomy recesses of his^ 
mind, how he might best shake off the load of disappoint- 
ment which oppressed him, the idea recurred with double 
force. He was not long in forming his resolution ; and,^ 
calling for Barnes his steward, immediately gave him direc- 
tions in what manner to proceed. 

Barnes had been for several years the instrument of Mr. 
TyrrePs injustice. His mind was hardened by use, and he 
could. Without remorse, officiate as the spectator, or even 
as the author and director, of a scene of vulgar distress. 
But even he was somewhat startled upon the present oc- 
casion. The character and conduct of Emily in Mr. Tyr- 
rel's fsunily had been without a blot. She had not a single 
enemy ; and it was impossible to contemplate her youth, 
her vivacity, and her guileless innocence, without emotions 
of sympathy and compassion. 

" Your worship ? — I do not understand you ! — Arrest 
Miss— Miss Emily!" 

" Yes, — I tell you !— What is the matter with you ? — 
Go instantly to Swineard, the lawyer, and bid him finish 
the business out of band !" 
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^^Loitl love yoiir honour I Arrest her! Why she does 
not owe you a brass farthing : she always lived upon your 
charity 1" 

'^ Ass I Scoundrel 1 I tell you she does owe me, — owes 
me eleven hundred pounds. — ^The law justifies it. — ^What 
do you think laws were made for? I do nothing but right, 
and right I will have.''' / 

'^ Your honour, I never questioned your orders in my 
life; but I must now. I cannot see you ruin Miss Emily, 
poor girl I nay, and yourself too, for the matter of that, and 
not say which way you are going. I hope you will bear 
with me. Why, if she owed you ever so much, she cannot 
be arrested. She is not of age." 

" Will you have done ? — -Do not tell me of — It cannot, 
and It can. It has been done before, — and It shall be done 
again. Let him dispute it that dares! I will do it now 
and stand to it afterwards. Tell Swineard, — if he make 
the least boggling, it is as much as his life is worth ; — he 
shall starve by inches.'' 

" Pray, your honour,- think better of it. Upon my life, 
the whole country will cry shame of it." 

" Barnes ! What do you mean ? I am not used to 

be talked to, and I cannot bear it I You have been a good 
fellow to me upon many occasions. — But, if I find you out 
for making one with them that dispute my authority, damn 
my soul, if I do not make you sick of your life!" 

^* I have done, your honour. I will not say another word 
except this, — I have heard as how that Miss Emily is sick 
a*bed. You are determined, you say, to put her in jail. 
You do not mean to kill her, I take it." 

" Let her die ! I will not spare her for an hour. — I will 
not always be insulted. She had no consideration for me, 
and I have no mercy for her. — I am in for it ! They have 
provoked me past bearing,^— and they shall feel me ! Tell 
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Swineard, id bed or up, day or night, I vnil not hear of 
an instants delay." 

Such were the directions of Mr. Tyrrel, and in strict 
comformity to his directions were the proceedings of that 
respectable limb of the law he employed upon the present 
occasion. Miss Melville had been delirious, through a 
considerable part of the day on the evening of which the 
bailiff and his follower airived. By the direction of the 
physician whom Mr. Falkland had ordered to attend her, 
a composing draught was administered ; and, exhausted as 
she was by the wild and distracted images that for several 
hours had haunted her fancy, she was now sunk into a 
refreshing slumber. Mi*s. Hammond, the sister of Mrs. 
Jakeman, was sitting by her bedside, full of compassion 
for the lovely sufferer, and rejoicing in the calm tranquil- 
lity that had just taken possession of her, when a Uttle girl, 
the only child of Mrs. Hammond, opened the street-door 
to the rap of the baiUff. He said he wanted to speak with 
Miss Melville, and the child answered that she would go 
tell her mother. So saying, she advanced to the door of 
the back-room upon the ground-floor, in which Emily lay; 
but the moment it was opened, instead of waiting for the 
appearance of the mother, the bailiff entered along with 
the girl. 

Mrs. Hammond looked up. '^ Who are you P" said she, 
Why do you come in here ? Hush ! be quiet !" 

I must speak with Miss Melville." 
'^ Indeed, but you must not. Tell me your business. 
The poor child has been light-headed all day. She has 
just fallen asleep, and must not be disturbed." 

^^ That is no business of mine. I must obey orders." 
" Orders ? Whose orders ? What is it you mean ? 
At this moment Emily opened her eyes. " What noise 
is that ? Pray let me be quiet" 
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^' Miss, I want to speak with you. I have got a writ 
against you for eleven hundred pounds at the suit of squire 
TyrreL" 

At these words both Mrs. Hammond and Emily were 
dumb. The latter was scarcely able to annex any meaning 
to the intelligence ; and, though Mrs. Hammond was some- 
what better acquainted with the sort of language that was 
employed, yet in this strange and unexpected connexion 
it was almost as mysterious to her as to poor Emily 
herself. 

"A writ? How can she be in Mr. Tyrrel's debt? A 
writ against a child I ^ 

'^ It is no signification putting your questions to us. We 
only do as we are directed. There is our authority. Look 
at it.'' 

''Lord Almighty!'' exclaimed Mrs. Hammond, ''what 
does this mean ? It is impossible Mr. Tyrrel should have 
sent you." 

" Good woman, none of your jabber to us ! Cannot you 
read?" 

" This is all a trick ! The paper is forged ! It is a vile 
contrivance to get the poor orphan out of the hands of 
those with whom only she can be safe. Proceed upon it at 
your peril I '^ 

" Rest you content ; that is exactly what we mean to do. 
Take my word, we know very well what we are about." 

" Why, you would not tear her from her bed ? I tell 
you, she is in a high fever ; she is light-headed ; it would 
be death to remove her I You are bailiffs, are not you ? 
You are not murderers?" 

" The law says nothing about that. We have orders to 
take her sick or well. We will do her no harm: except so 
far as we must perform our office, be it how it will." 
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'* Where would you take her? What is it yon mean to 

do?" 

*^ To the county jail. Bullock, go, order a post-chaise 
from the Griffin I '' 

^* Stay, I say I Give no such orders I Wait only three 
hours ; I will send off a messenger exfreas to Squire Falk- 
land, and I am sure he will satisfy you as to any harm 
that can come to you, without its being necessary to take 
the poor child to jail." 

<< We have particular directions against that. We are 
not at Uberty to lose a minute. Why are not you gone? 
Order the horses to be put to immediatdy ! " 

Emily had listened to the course of this conversation, 
which had sufficiently explained to her whatever was enig- 
matical in the first appearance of the baiUffs. The painful and 
incredible reaUty that was thus presented effectuaUy dissi- 
pated the illusions of frenzy to which she had just been a 
prey. ^'My dear madam," said she to Mrs. Hammond,^' do 
not harass yourself with useless efforts. I am very sorry for 
all the trouble I have given you. But my misfortune is ine- 
vitable. Sir, if you will step into the next room, I will 
dress myself, and attend you immediately." 

Mrs. Hammond began to be equally aware that her 
struggles were to no purpose; but she could not be equaUy 
patient. At one moment she raved upon the brutality of 
Mr. Tyrrel, whom she affirmed to be a devil incarnate, and 
not a man. At another she expostulated, with bitter invec- 
tive, against the hardheartedness of the bailiff, and exhorted 
him to mix some humanity and moderation with the dis- 
charge of his (unction; but he was impenetrable to all she 
could urge. In the mean while Emily yielded with the 
sweetest resignation to an inevitable evil. Mrs. Hammond 
insisted that, at least, they should permit her to attend her 
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yonag lady m the chouse ; aad the bailiff, though the orders 
he had received wm« so peremptory that he dared not 
en^ercisehis discretion as to the execution of the writ, began 
to have some apprehensions of danger, and was wUIing to 
admit of any precaution that wa3 not in direct hostility to his 
functions. For the rest he understood, that it was in all 
cases dangert)us ta allow sickness, or apparent unfitness for 
removal, as a sufficient cause to interrupt a direct process ; 
and that, accordingly, in all doubtful questions and pre-^ 
sumptive murdei^s, the practice of the law inclined, with a 
laudable partiality, Co the vindication of its own cheers. In 
addition to these general rules, he was influenced by the 
positive injunctions and assurances of Swineard, and the 
terror which, through a mrde of many nules, was annexed 
to the name of TyrreL Before they departed, Mrs. Ham- 
mond despatched a messenger with a letter of three Unes 
to Mr. Falkland, informing him of this extraordinary event. 
Mr. Falkland was from home when the messenger arrived, 
and not expected to retiirn till the second day; accident 
seemed in this instance to feivourthe vengeance of Mr. Tyr- 
rel, for he had himsdf been too much under the dominion 
of an uncontrollable fury, to take a circumstance of this sort 
into his estimate. 

The forlorn state of these poor women, who were con- 
ducted, the one by compulsion, the other a volunteer, to a 
scene so Uttle adapted to their accommodation as that of a 
common jail, may easily be imagined. Mrs. Hammond, 
however, was endowed with a masculine courage and im- 
petuosity of spirit, eminently necessary in the difficulties 
they had to encounter. She was in some degree fitted by 
a sanguine temper, and an impassioned sense of injustice, 
for the discharge of those very offices which sobriety and 
calm reflection might have prescribed. The health of Miss 
Melville was materially affected by the surprise and removal 

8 
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she had .midergone at the very time that repoee was most 
nfsoessary for her preservation. Her fever became more 
violent ; her deUrium was stronger ; and Uie tortures of her 
imagination were proportioned to the iin£Bivourableness of 
the state in which the removal had been effected. It was 
highly improbable that she could recoveTk 

In the moments o/ suspended reason she was perpetually 
calling on the name of Falkland. Mr. Falkland, she said, 
was her first and only love, and he should be her husband. 
A moment after she exclaimed upon him in a disconsolate, 
yet, reproachful tone, for his unworthy deference to the 
prejudices of the world. It was very cruel of him to show 
himself so proud, and tell her that he would i^ever consent 
to. marry a b^gar. But, if he were proud, she was de- 
termined to be proud too. He should see that she would 
npt conduct herself like a slighted msuden, and that, though 
he could reject her, it was not in his power to break her 
heart. At another time she imagined she sawMr. Tyrrel 
and his engine Grimes, their hands and garments dropping 
with blood : and the pathetic reproaches she vented against 
them might have affected a heart of stone. Then the figure 
of Falkland presented itself to her distracted fancy, de- 
formed with wounds, and of a deadly paleness, and i^e 
shrieked with agony, while she exclaimed that such was 
the general hardheartedness, that no one would make the 
smallest exertion for. his rescue. In such vicissitudes of 
pain, perpetually imagining to herself unkindness, insult, 
conspiracy, and murder, she passed a considerable part of 
two days. 

On the evening of the second Mr. Falkland arrived, 
accompanied by Doctor Wilson, the physician by whom she 
had .previously been attended. The scene he was called 
upon to witness was such as to be most exquisitely agonjs- 
ipg to a man of his acute sensibihty. The news of the arrest 
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Imh) giveii him an inexpressible shock; he was transported 
ent of himsdf at the unexampled malignity of its author. 
But, when he saw the*figure of Miss MelviDe) haggard, and 
a warrant of death written in her countenance^ a victim to 
the diabotical passions of her kinsman, it seemed too much 
to be endured. When he entered, she was in (he midst of 
one of her fits of delirium, and immediately mistook her 
visitors for two assassins. She asked, where they had hid 
her FalUand, her lord, her life, her husband! and demanded 
that they should restore to her his man^d corpse, that she 
might embrace him with her dying arms, breathe her last 
upon lus Ups, and be buried in the same grave. She re- 
proached them with the sordidness of their conduct in be* 
coming the tools of her vile cousin, who had deprived her 
of her reason, and would never be contented till he had 
murdered her. Mr. Falkland tore himself away from this 
painiiil scene, and, leaving Doctor Wilson with his patient, 
desired him, when he had given the necessary directions, 
to follow him to his inn. 

The perpetual hurry of spirits in which Miss Melville had 
been kept for several days^ by the nature of her indisposition, 
was extremely exhausting to her; and, in about an hour 
from the visit of Mr. Falkland, her delirium subsided, and 
left her in so low a state as to render it difficult to perceive 
any signs of life. Doctor Wilson, who had withdrawn, to 
soothe, if possible, the disturbed and impatient thoughts of 
Mr. Falkland, was summoned afresh upon this change of 
symptoms, and sat by the bedside during the remainder 
of the night. The situation of his patient was such, as to 
keep him in momentary apprehension of her decease. 
While Miss Melville lay in this feeble and exhausted con- 
dition, Mrs. Hammond betrayed every token of the tenderest 
anxiety. Her sensibility was habitually of the acutest sort, 
and the qualities of Emily were such as powerfully to fix 
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ker affieelion. Sh^ loved her ly^e a mother. Upon the 
preseQt oocusion, etery sound, every motion, made her 
tremble. Doctor Wilson had mtrodneed another nurse, in 
e(msideration of the ineesaaitt fatigue Mrs. Hammond had 
imdergone; and he endeavoured, by representations, and 
evoi by authority, to compel her to quit the apartment of 
(he patient Bat she was uncontrollable; and he at length 
found Ihat be should pjrobably do her more injury, by the 
vielenee that would be necessary to separate her from the 
suffering iimoceni, than by aUowinig her to fkMow her in- 
ehiiatiim. Her eye was a thousand times turned, with the 
most eager curiosity, upon the countenance of Doctor WQ- 
sos, without her darteg to breathe a questicm respectmg: 
bis opinion, lest he should answer her by a commnidi^tion 
of the most bttal tidings. In the mean time, she listened' 
with the deepest attention to every thing that dropped 
either from the physician or the mirse, hoping to collect, 
as it were, from some oUique hint, the intelligence which 
she had not courage expressly to require. 

Towards morning the state of the patient seemed to take 
a &vourable turn. She dozed for near two hours, and, 
when she awoke, appeared perfectly cahn and sensible. 
Understanding that Mr. Falkland had brought the phy- 
sician to attaid her, and was himself in her neighbour- 
hood, she requited to see him. Mr. Falkland had gone in 
the mean time, with one of his tenants, to bail the debt, and 
now entered the prison to enquire whether the young lady 
might be safely removed, from her present misersAile resi- 
dence, to a more airy and commodious apartment. When 
he appeared, the sight of him revived in the mind of Miss 
Melville an imperfect recollection of the wanderings of her 
delirium. She covered her face with her fingers, and be- 
trayed the most expressive confusion, while she thanked 
him, with her usual unaiFected simplicity, for the trouble 
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he had iaken. She hoped she should not give him mueh 
more ; she thooght she should get better. It was a shame, 
she said, if a young and lively girl, as she was, could not 
contrive to outlive the trifling misfortunes to which she 
had been subjected. But, while she said this, she was stiH 
extremely weak. She tried to assume a cheerful conn* 
tenance ; but it Tvas a faint effort, which the feeble state of 
her frame did not seem sufficient to support. Mr. Falkland 
and the doctor joined to request her to keep herself quiet, 
and avoid for the present all occasions of exertion. 

Encouraged by these appearances, Mrs. Hammond ven«' 
tured to follow the two gentlemen out of the room, in 
order to learn from the physidan what hopes he «ater- 
tained. Doctor Wilson acknowledged, that he found his 
patient at first in a very un&vouraUe situation, that the 
symptoms were changed for the better, and that he was 
not without some expectation of her recovery. He added^ 
however, that he could answer for not]iing, that the next 
twelve hours would be exceedingly critical, but that if she 
did not grow worse before morning, he would then un- 
dertake for her life. Airs. Hammond, who had hitherto 
seen nothing but despwr, now became frantio with joy. 
She biirst into tears of transport, 'blessed the physician in 
the most emphatic and impassioned terms, and uttered a 
thousand extravag^inciies. Doctor Wilson seized this oppor- 
tunity to press her to give herself a little repose, to which 
she consented, a bed being first procured for her in the 
room next to Miss Melville's, she having charged the nurse 
to give her notice of any alteration in the state of the 
patient. 

Mrs. Hammond enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep of se- 
veral hours. It was already night, when she was awaked 
by an unusual bustle in the next room. She listened for a 
few moments, and them determined tO' go and discover 
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the occasion of it. As she opened her door for that pur- 
ple, she met the nurse coming to her. The countenance 
of the messenger told her what it was she had to com- 
municate, without the use of words. She hurried to the 
bedside, and found Miss Melville expiring. The ap- 
pearances that^had at first been so encouraging were of 
short duration. The calm of the morning proved to be 
only a sort of Ughtening before death. In a few hours 
the patient grew worse. The bloom of her countenance 
fa^ed; she drew her breath with difficulty ; and her eyes 
became fixed. Doctor Wilson came in at this period, and 
imme^tely perceived that all was over. She was for 
some time in convukions ; but, these subsi^ng, she ad- 
dressed the physician with ^ composed, though feeble 
voice. She thanked him for his attention ; and expressed 
the most Uvely sense of her obligations to Mr. Falkland. 
She sincerely forgave her cousin, and hoped he might 
never be visited by too acute a recollection of his bar- 
barity to her. She would have been contented to live. 
Few persons had a sincerer relish of the pleasures of life; 
but she was well pleased to die, rather than have become 
the wife of Grimes. As Mrs. Hammond entered, she 
turned her countenance towards her, and with an affec- 
tionate expression repealed her name. This was her last 
word ; in less than two hom*s from that time she breathed 
her last in the arms of this faithful friend. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Such was the fate of Miss Emily Melville. Perhaps 
tyranny never exhibited a more painful memorial of the 
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detestation in which it deserves to foe held. The idea ir- 
resistibly excited in every spectator of the scene, was that 
of regarding Mr. Tyrrel as the most diabolical wretch that 
had ever dishonoured the human form. The very at- 
tendants upon this house of oppression, for the scene was 
acted upon too public a stage not to be generally un- 
derstood, expressed their astonishment and disgust at his 
unparalleled cruelty. 

If such were the feelings of m^n bred to the commis- 
sion of injustice, it is difficult to say what must have been 
those of Mr. Falkland. He raved, he swore, he beat his 
head, he rent up his hair. He was unable to continue in 
one posture, and to remain in one place. He burst away 
from the spot with vehemence, as if he sought to leave 
behind him his recollection and his existence. He seemed 
to tear up the ground with fierceness and rage. He re- 
turned soon agaiik He approached the sad remains of 
what had been Emily, and gazed on them with such in- 
tentness, that his eyes appeared ready to burst from their 
sockets. Acute and exquisite as were his notions of virtue 
9nd honour, he could not prevent himself from reproaching 
the system of nature, for having given birth to such a 
monster as Tyrrel. He was ashamed of himself for wear- 
ing the same form. He could not think of the human 
species with patience. He foamed with indignation against 
the laws of the universe, that did not peimit him to crush 
such reptiles at a blow, as we would crush so many noxious 
insects. It was necessary to guard him like a madman. 

The whole office of judging what was proper to be done 
under the present circumstances devolved upon Doctor 
Wilson. The doctor was a man of cool and methodical 
habits of acting. One of the first ideas that suggested itself 
to him was, that Miss Melville was a branch of the family 
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of Tyrrel. Me did not doubt of thd wiUmgness of Mr: Falk- 
land to discharge every expense that might be further in- 
cident to the melancholy remains of this unfortunate victim ; 
but be conceived that the laws of fashion and decorum 
required some notification of the event to be made to the 
head of the family. P^haps, too, he had an eye to his 
interest in his professions aind was reluctant to expose him- 
self to the resentment of a person of Mr. TyrreFs coni^- 
d^ation in the neighbourhood. But, with this weakness, 
be had nevertheless some feelings in common with the 
rest of the world, and must have suffered considerable 
violence, before he could have persuaded himself to be the 
messenger; beside which, he did not think it right in th^ 
present situation to leave Mr. Falkland. 

Doctor Wilson no sooner mentioned these ideas, than 
they seemed to make a sudden impression on Mrs. Ham- 
mond, and she earnestly requested tha!t she might be per- 
mitted to carry the intelligence. The proposal was unex- 
pected; but the doctor did not very obstinately refiise hi& 
assent. She was determined, she said, to see what sort 
of impression the catastrophe would make upon the author 
of it ; and she promised to comport herself with moderation 
and civility. T^e journey was soon performed. 

" I am come, sir," said she to Mr. Tyrrel, " to inform^ 
you that your eousin. Miss Melville, died this afternoon.'^ 

"Died?" 

" Yes, sir. I saw h^ die. She died in these arms." 

" Died ? Who killed her? What dp you mean?" 

"Who? Is it for you to ask that question? Your 
cruelty and mahce killed her ! " 

" Me? — my? — Poh! she is not dead — it cannot be — 
it is not aTweek since she left this hous^." 

^^ Do not you believe me ? I say she is dead ! " 
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'' ^aye a care, woman ! thia is no matter for jesting. 
No : thoiifgb she used me ill, I wonld not believe her dead 
for all the world!" 

Mrs. Hammond shook her head in a manner expressive 
at once of grief and indignation. 

"No, no, no, nol'i will never believe that! — No, 
never!" 

'' Will you come with me, and convince your eyes? It 
is a sight wordiy of you ; ^and will be a feast to such a 
heart as yours!" — Saying this, Airs. Hammond offered * 
her hand, as if to conduct him to the spot. 
Mr. Tyrrel shrunk back. 

" If she be dead, what is that to me P Am I to answer 
for every thing that goes wrong in the world ? — What do 
you come here for? Why bring your messages to me ?" 

'^ To whom should I bring them but to her kinsman, 
— and her murderer." 

"Murderer? — Did I employ knives or pistols? Did I 
give her poison ? I did nothing but what the law allows. 
If she be dead, nobody can say that I am to blame ! " 

" To blame? — ^All the world will abhor and curse you. 
Were you such a fool as to think, because men pay respect 
to wealth and rank, this would extend to such a deed? 
They will laugh at so barefaced a cheat. The meanest 
beggar will spurn and spit at you. Ay, you may well stand 
confounded at what you have done. I will proclaim you 
to the whole world, and you will be obhged to fly the very 
&ce of a human creatii^re !" 

" Good woman," said Mr. Tyrrel, extremely humbled, 
" talk no more in this strain ! — Emmy^is n«t dead! I am 
sure — I hope — she is not dead 1 — Tell me that you have 
only been deceiving me, and I will foi^ve you every thing 
— I will forgive her — I will take her into favour — I wiB 
do any thing you please ! — I never meant her any harm !^ 
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** I tell you she is dead! You have murdered the 
sweetest innoeent that lived I Can you bring her back to 
life, as you have driven her out of it? If you coirid, I 
would kneel to you twenty times a day I What is it you 
have done P — ^Miserable wretch I did you think you ccmld 
do and undo, and change things this way and that, as you 
pleased ?" 

The reproaches of Mrs. Hammond were the first instance 
in which Mr. Tyrrel was made to drink the fiill cup of re- 
tribution. This was, however, only a specimen of a long 
series of contempt, abhorrence, imd insult, that was re- 
served for him. The words of Mrs. Hammond were pro- 
phetic. It evidently appeared, that though wealth and 
hereditary elevation operate as an apology for many delin- 
quencies, there are some which so irresistibly address them- 
selves to the indignation of mankind, that, like death, they 
level all distinctions, and reduce their perpetrator to an 
equality with the most indigent and squaUd of his species. 
Against Mr. Tyrrel, as the tyrannical and unmanly mur- 
derer of Emily, those who dared not venture the unreserved 
avowal of their sentiments muttered curses, deep, not loud; 
while the rest joined in an universal cry of abhorrence and 
execration. He stood astonished at the novelty of his 
situation. Accustomed as he had been to the obedience 
and trembling homage of mankind, he had imagined they 
would be perpetual, and that no excess on his part would 
ever be potent enough to break the enchantment. Now 
he looked round, and saw sullen detestation in every face, 
which with difficulty restrained itself, and upon the slightest 
provocation hvsoke forth with an impetuous tide, and swept 
away the mounds of subordination and fear. His large 
estate could not purchase civility from the gentry, the 
peasantry, scarcely from his own servants. In the indig- 
na^on of all around him, he found a ghost that haunted 
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him with every change of place, and a remorse that stung 
his conscience, and exterminated his peace. The neighbours- 
hood appeared more and more every day tQ be growing 
too hot for him to endure, and it became evident that he 
would ultimately be obliged to quit the country. Urged by 
the flagitiousness of this last example, people learned to 
recollect every other instance of his excesses, and it was, 
no doubt, a fearful catalogue that rose up in judgment 
against him. It seemed as if the sense of public resent- 
ment had long been gathering strenigth unperceived, and 
now burst forth into insuppressible violence. 

There was scarcely a human being upon whom this sort 
oi retribution could have sat more painfiilly than upon Mr. 
Tyrrel. Though he had not a consciousness of innocence 
prompting him continually to recoil from the detestation of 
mankind as a thing totally unallied to his character, yet the 
imperiousness of his temper, and the constant experience he 
had had of the pliability of other men, prepared him to 
feel the general and undisguised condemnation into which 
he was sunk, with unconunon emotions of anger and im- 
patience. That he, at the beam of whose eye every coun- 
tenance fell, and to whom in the fierceness of his wrath no 
one was daring enough to reply, should now be regarded 
with avowed dislike, and treated with unceremonious cen- 
sure, was a thing he could not endure to recollect or believe. 
Symptoms of the universal disgust smote him at every 
instant, and at every blow he writhed with intolerable 
anguish. His rage was unbounded and raving. He re- 
pelled every attack with the fiercest indignation ; while the 
more he struggled, the more desperate his situation ap- 
peared to become. At length he determined to collect his 
strength for a decisive efibrt, and to meet the whole tide of 
public opinion in a single scene. 

In pursuance of these thoughts, he resolved to repair, 
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without 4elay, to the rural assembly which I have already 
mentioned in the course of my story. Miss Melville had 
now been dead one month. Mr. Falkland had been ab- 
sent the last week in a distant part of the country, and was 
not expected to return for a week longer. Mr. Tyrrel 
willingly embraced the opportunity, trusting, if he could 
now effect his re-establishment, that he should easily pre- 
serve the ground he had gained, even in the face of his 
formidable rival. Mr. Tyrrel was not deficient in courage ; 
but he conceived the present to be too important an epoch 
in his life to allow him to make a^y unnecessary risk in his 
chance for future ease and importance. 

There was a sort of bustle ihat took place at his entrance 
into the assembly, it having been agreed by the gentlemen 
of the assembly, that Mr. Tyrrel was to be refused ad- 
mittance, as a penion with whom they did not choose to 
associate. This vote had already been notified to him by 
letter by the master of the ceremonies, but the intelligence 
was rather calculated, with a man of Mr. TyrreFs dis- 
position, to excite defiiance than to overawe. At th6 door 
of the assembly he was personally met by the master of the 
ceremonies, who had perceived the arrival of an equipage, 
and who now endeavoured to repeat his prohibition : but 
he was thrust aside by Mr. Tyrrel with an air of native au- 
thority and ineffable contempt. As he entered, every eye 
was turned upon him. Presently all the gentlemen in the 
room assembled round him. Some endeavoured to hustle 
him, and others began to expostulate. But he found the 
secret effectually to silence the one set, and to shake off 
the other. His muscular form, the well-known eminence 
of his intellectual powers, the long habits to which every 
man was formed of acknowledging his ascendancy, were all 
in his favour. He considered himself as playing a desperate 
stake, and had roused all the energies he possessed, to en- 
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able faim to do justice to so interestiog d transaction. Dis- 
engaged from the insects that at first pestered him^ he 
paced up and down the room with a magisterial stride, and 
flashed an angry glance on every side. He then broke 
silence : '' If any one had any thing to say to him, he 
should know where and how to answer him. He would 
advise any such person, however, to consider well what 
he was about. If any man imagined he had any thing per- 
sonally to complain of, it was very well. But he did expect 
that nobody there would be ignorant and raw enough to 
meddle with what was no business of theirs, and intrude 
into the concerns of any man's private family.^' 

This being a sort of defiance, one and another gentleman 
advanced to answei" it. He that was first began to speak ; 
but Mr. Tyrrel, by the expres^on of his countenance and 
a peremptory tone, by well-timed interruptions and per- 
tinent . insinuations, caused him first to hesitate, and then 
to be silent. He seemed to be fast advancing to the triumph 
he had promised himself. The whole company were as-* 
tonished. They felt the same abhorrence and condem- 
nation of his character; but they could not help admiring 
the courage and resources he displayed upon the present 
occasion. They could without difficulty have concentred 
afresh their indignant feelings, but they seemed to want a 
leader. 

At this critical moment Mr. Falkland entered the room. 
Mere accident had enabled him to return sooner than he 
expected. 

Both he and Mr. Tyrrel reddened at sight of each other. 
He advanced towards Mr. Tyrrel without a moment's pause, 
and in a peremptory voice asked him what he did there? 

" Here ? What do you mean by that ? This place is 
as free to me as you, and. you are the last person to whom 
I shall deign to give an account of myself." 
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" Sir, the place is not free to you. Do not you know^ 
you have been voted out ? Whatever were your rights, 
your infamous conduct has forfeited th^m/' 

^^ Mr. what do you call yourself, if you have any thing 
to say to pie, choose a proper time and place. Do not 
think to put on your bullying airs under shelter of this 
company I I will not endure it" 

^' You are mistaken, sir. This pubUc scene is the only 
place where I can have any thing to say to you. If you 
would not hear the universal indignation of mankind, you 
must not come into the society of men. — ^Miss Melville ! — 
Shame upon you, inhuman, unrelenting tyrant I Can you 
hear her name, and not sink into the earth P Can you 
retire into soUtude^ and not see her pale and patient ghost 
rising to reproach you ? Can you recollect her virtues, 
her innocence, her spotless maimers, her unresentfol tem- 
per, and not nm distracted with remorse ? Have you not 
killed her in the first bloom of her youth P Can you bear 
to think that she now Ues mouldering in the grave through 
your cursed contrivance, that deserved- a crown, ten thou- 
sand times more than you deserve to live P And do you 
expect that mankind will ever forget, or forgive such a deed ? 
Go, miserable wretch ; think yourself too happy that you 
are permitted to fly the face of man ! Why, what a pitiful 
figure do you make at this moment I Do you think that 
any thing could bring so hardened a wretch as you are to 
shrink fi*om reproach, if your conscience were not in con* 
federacy with them that reproached you P And were you 
fool enough to believe that any obstinacy, however deter- 
mined, could enable you to despise the keen rebuke of jus- 
tice P Go, shrink into your miserable self! Begone, and 
let me n^ver be blasted with your sight again I'' 

And here, incredible as it may appear, Mr. Tyrrel began 
to obey his imperious censurer. His looks were fiiU of 
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^dness and horror; his limbs trembled; and his totigue 
/efined its office. He felt no power of resisting the im- 
petuous torrent of reproach that was poured upon him. 
He hesitated ; he was ashamed of his own defeat ; he seemed 
to wi^ to deny it. But his struggles were ineffectual ; 
every attempt perished in the moment it was made. The 
general voice was eager to abash him. As his coniusion 
became more vbiUe, the outcry increased. It swelled 
gradually to hootings, tumult, and a deafening noise of in- 
dignation. At length he willingly retired from the public 
scene, unable any longer to endure the sensations it in- 
flicted. 

In about an hour and a half he returned. No precaution 
had been taken against this incident, for nothing could be 
more unexpected. In the interval he had intoxicated him- 
self with large draughts of brandy. In a moment he was 
in a part of the room where Mr. Falkland was standing, 
and with one blow of his muscular arm levelled him with 
the earth. The blow however was not stunning, and Mr. 
Falkland rose agam immediately. It is obvious to perceive 
how unequal he must have been in this species of contest. 
He was scarcely risen before Mr. Tyrrel repeated his blow. 
Mr. Falkland was now upon his guard, and did not fall. 
But the blows of his adversary were redoubled with a ra- 
pidity difficult to conceive, and Mr. Falkland was once 
agam brought to the earth. In this situation Mr. Tyrrel 
kicked his prostrate enemy, and stooped apparently with 
the intention of dragging him along the floor. All this 
passed in a moment, and the gentlemen present had not 
time to recover their surprise. They now interfered, and 
Mr. Tyrrel once more quitted the apartment. 

It is difficult to conceive any event more terrible to the 
individual upon whom it fell, than the treatment which Mr. 
Falkland in this instance experienced. Every passion of 
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his life was calcnkted to make liitti feel it more actitely. 
He had repeatedly exerted an uncommon enei^ and^prun 
dence, to prevent the misunderstanding between Mr. Tyfrel 
and himself from proceeding to extremities; but in vain I 
It was closed with a catastrophe, exceeding all that he had 
feared, or that the most penetrating foresight could have 
^suggested. To Mr. Falkland disgrace was worse than 
death. The slightest breath of dishonour would have stung 
him to the very soul. What nrast it have been with this 
complication of ignominy, base, humiliating^ and public? 
Could Mr. Tyrrel have understood the evil he ihflicted, 
even he, under all his circumstances of provocation, could 
scarcely have perpetrated it Mr. Falkland's mind was full 
of uproar like the war of contending elements, and of sucii 
suffering as casts contempt on the refinements of inventive 
cruelty. He wished for annihilation, to lie down in eternal 
obUvion, in an insensibility, which, compared with what he 
experienced, was scarcely less enviable than beatitude itself. 
Horror, detestation, revenge, inexpressible longings to shake 
off the evil, and a persuasion that in thiy;ase all effort was 
powerless, filled his soul even to bursting. 

One other event closed the transactions of this me- 
morable evening. Mr. Falkland was baffled of the ven- 
geance that yet remained to him. Mr. Tyrrel was found 
by some of the company dead in the street, having been 
murdered at the distance of a few yards fi*om the assembly 
house. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I SHALL endeavour to state the remaind^ of this nanratiye 
In the words of Mr. Collins. The reader has already had 
occasion to perceive that Mr. Collins was a man of no 
vulgar order; and his reflections on the subject were un- 
conunonly judicious. 

" This day was the crisis of Mr. Falkland's history. From 
hence took its beginning that gloomy and unsociable nie* 
lancholy, of which he has since been the victim. No two 
characters can be in certain respects more strongly con- 
trasted, than the Mr. Falkland of a date prior and sub- 
sequent to these events. Hitherto he had been attended 
by a fortune perpetually prosperous. His mind was san- 
guine; full of that undoubting confidence in its own powers 
which prosperity is qualified to produce. Though the habits 
of his life were those of a serious and sublime visionary, 
they were nevertheless full of cheerfulness and tranquillity. 
But from this moment, his pride, and the lofty adventurous- 
ness of his spirit, were effectually subdued. From an object 
of envy he was changed into an object of compassion. Life, 
which hitherto no one had more exquisitely enjoyed, became 
a burden to him. No more self-complacency, no more 
rapture, no more self-approving and heart-transporting 
benevolence I He who had Uved beyond any man upon the 
grand and animating reveries of the imagination, seemed 
now to have no visions but of anguish and despair. His 
case was peculiarly worthy of sympathy, since, no doubt, 
if rectitude and purity of disposition could give a title to 
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happiness, few men could exhibit a more consistent and 
powerful claim than Mr. Falkland. 

*' He was too deeply pervaded with the idle and ground- 
less romances of chivalry, ever to forget the situation, hu- 
miliating and dishonourable according to his ideas, in 
which he had been placed upon this occasion. There is a 
mysterious sort of divinity annexed to the person of a true 
knight, that makes any species of brute violence committed 
upon it indelible and immortal. To be knocked down, cuffed, 
kicked, dragged along the floor 1 Sacred heaven, the me- 
mory of such a treatment was not to be endured! No 
future lustration could ever remove the stain : and; wh^t 
was perhaps stiQ worse in the present ease, the offender 
haying ceased to exist, the lustration which the laws of 
knight-errantry prescribe was rendered impossible. 

" In some future period of human improvement, it is 
probable, that that calamity will be in a manner unintel^ 
Hgible, whicfa in the present instance contributed to tambb 
and witfac^r the excellence of one of the moist elevated and 
amiable of human minds. If Mr. Falkland had reflected 
with perfect accuracy upon the case, he would probably 
have been able to look down with indifference upon a 
wound, which, as it was, pierced to his very vitals. How 
miich more dignity, than in the modem duellist, do we find 
in Themistocles, the most gaQant of the Greeks ; who, when 
Eurybiades, his commander in chief, in answer to some of 
his remonstrances, lifted his cane over him with a me- 
nacing air, accosted him in that noble apostrophe, * Strike, 
but hear !* 

^'How would a man of true discernment in such a case 
reply to his brutal assailant? *I make it my boast that I 
can endure calamity and pain : shaH I not be able to ^dure 
the trifling inconvenience that your foDy can inflict upon 
meP Perhaps a human being would be more accomplished, 
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if be ufE^ntmd Ihe sdeaee of personal defence; hvA kow 
few would be the occasions upon ^H^nefa be woirid be eaUed 
to acert it P How few peniDns would he encounter so 
uBJnst and injurious as you, if hia own ctMufatct were direct- 
ed by the principles of reason and bencToleneeP Beside^ 
how imrrow would be the use of this science when ae* 
quired P It will scarcely put this man of dehcate make and 
petty stature iqpon a levd with the athletio piigilist; a»d, if 
it did in isMHue measure secure me against the maMce of a 
single adversary, still my perscm and my life, so far as mere 
force is concerned, would idways be at the mercy of two. 
Further than immediate defence against actual violence, it 
could never be of use to me. The man who can ddhbe- 
rately meet his adversary for the purpose of e&posing the 
person of one or both of them to injury, tramples upon ev^ 
principle of reascm and equity. Dudhug is the vilest of all 
egi^ism, treating the public, who has a claim to all my 
powers and exertions, as if it were no&ing, and myself, or 
rather an unintelligible chimera I annex to myself, as if it 
were entitled to my exclusive attention. I am unaUe to ecf^ 
with you : what then? Can that circumstance disbononr 
me? No : I can only be didionoured by perpetratiD^^ an 
uB}USjt action. My honour is in my own keeping, beyond 
the reach of all mankind. Strike 1 I am passive. No injury 
that you can inflict, shaU provoke me to expose you or my- 
self to unnecessary eviL I refuse that; but I am not there- 
Cmto pui»llanimous : when I refuse any danger of suffering 
by which the general good may be promoted, then brand 
me for a coward T 

^' These reasoningsi, however simple and irresisUUe tl^y 
must be found by a dispassionate enquirer, are little re- 
flected on by the world at large, and were most of aU un- 
e^ige&ial to the prejudices of Mr. Falkland. 

^^ But the public disgrace and chastisement that had been 
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hnposed upoa him, intolerable as they were to be recol- 
l)9Gted^ were not the whole of the mischief that redoCinded 
to our unfortunate patron from the transactions of that 
day. It was presently whispered that he was no other 
than the nunrderer of his antagonist. This rumour was of 
too much importance to the very continuance of his life, to 
justify its being concealed from him. He heard it with 
inexpressible astonishment and horror; it formed a dread- 
ful addition to the load of intellectual anguish that already 
oppressed him. No man had ever held his reputation 
more dear than Mr. Falkland ; and now, in one day, he 
was Mien under the most exquisite calamities, a compli- 
cated personal insult, and the imputation of the foulest of 
crimes. He might have fled; for no one was forward to 
proceed against a man so adored as Mr. Falkland, or in 
revenge of one so universally execr^ed as Mr. Tyrret 
But flight he disdained. In the mean time the aflfair wasof 
the most serious magnitude, and the rumour unchecked 
seemed daily to increase in strength. Mr. Falkland ap- 
peared sometimes inclined to adopt such steps as might 
have been best calculated to bring the imputation te a 
speedy trial. But he probably feared, by too direct an 
appeal to judicature, to render more precise an imputation, 
the memory of which he deprecated ; at ^he same time 
that he was sufficiently willing to meet the severest scru- 
tiny, and, if he could not hope to have it forgotten that he 
had ever been accused, to prove in the most satisfactory 
Huumer that the accusation was unjust. 

^^The neighbouring magistrates at length conceived it 
necessary to take some steps upon the subject. Without 
causing Mr. Fidkland to be apprehended, they sent to de- 
sire he would appear before them at one of their me^ngs. 
The proceeding being thus opened, Mr. Falkland ex- 
pressed his hope that, if the business were likely to stop 
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there, their iavestigation might at least be rendered as so^ 
lemn as possible. The meetiHg was numerous; ievery 
person of a respectable, class in society was admitted to. be 
an auditor; the whole town, one of the most considerable 
in the county, was apprised of the nature of the business- 
Few trials, invested with all the forma of judgment,. have 
excited so general an interest. A trial, under the present 
circumstances, was scarcely attainable; and it seemed to 
be the wish both of principal and umpires, to give to this 
transaiction all the momentary notoriety and decisiveness of 
a trial. 

'^ The magistrates investigated the particulars of the 
story. Mr. Falkland, it appeared, had left the rooms im- 
mediately after his assailant; and though he had be^i at- 
tended by one or two. of the gentlemen to his inn, it waa 
proved that he had left them upon some sUght occasion, as 
so<m as he arrived at it, and that, when they enquired for 
him of the waiters, he had already mounted his^ horse and 
ridden hpme. , 

'^ By the nature of the case, no particular facts could be 
stated in balance against these. As soon as they had- been 
sufficiently detaUed, Mr. Falkland therefore proceeded to 
his defence. Several copies of his defence were made, and 
Mr. Falkland seemed, for a short time, to have had the 
idea of sending it to the press, though, for some reason or^- 
other, he afterwards suppressed it. I have one of the co-^ 
pies in my possession, and I will read it to you." 

Saying this, Mr. Collins rose^ and took it from a private- 
drawer in his escritoire. During, this action he a]]|)eared. 
to' recoHect himself. He did not, in the strict. sense of the^^ 
wordj hesitate ; but be was prompted to make some apa-r* 
logy tor what he was doing. 

^^You seem never to. have heard of this memorable 
transaction ; and, indeed, that is little to be wond^ed at, 
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Biace the good nature of the world is interested m Juqp- 
peessing it, and it is deeiaed a disgrace to a nan to kave 
defended himself froiii a eriaunai imputaidon, though with 
circmnftonees the most mlisfiwiory and honourable. It 
ipay he supposed that this suppression is particnbrly 4U>- 
eeptable to Mr. Falkland; and I should aot have acted m 
contradiction to his modes of thinking in contmunicaitiiig 
the story to you, had there not bec^i eirciumtances of pe- 
culiar urgency, that iieemed to render the communicatiott 
desirahle.'* Saying this, he proceeded to read from thcr 
paper in his hand. 
^^ Gientlemen, 

^* I stand here accused of a mme, the most black that 
any human creature is capable of pevpeU^ting. I am in- 
nocent.. I have no iear that I AsH fail to make every 
person in this conqiany admowledge my innoc^ce. In 
the mean time, wfaa^ must be my feefings ? • Conscious as 
I am of deserving approbation and not censure, of haviii^ 
passed my life in acts of justice and philanthropy, can any 
thing be more depl<H^dble than for me to answer to a charge 
of murder? So wretched is my aitu^tion, that I cannot 
accept your gratnitgos aoqpiittal, if you should be Asposed 
to bestow it. I must answer to an imputation, the very 
thought of which is ten thousand times worse to me than 
death. I must exert the whole energy of my mind, tojuro* 
vent my being ranked widi the vilest of men. 

^* Gendemen, this is a situation in whidh a man may be 
dlowed to boast Accursed situation ! No man need ravy 
jpe thip vile and polluted triumph I am npw to gam 1 I 
have called no witnesses to my character. Great Godl 
what sort of character is that whidi must be supported by 
witnesses P But, if I must speak, look round the company, 
ask of every one present, ^iqmre of your own hearts I Not 
me word of r^roach was ever whispered against me. I 



do not liesttate to eaM upon those who have known me 
most, to afford me the most honourable testimony. 

^ My life has been spent in Ike keenest and most unin- 
termttted sensibility to reputation. I am almost indifferent 
as to what shall be the event of this day. I would not 
open my mouth upon the occasion, if my life were the 
oidy Ihing that was at stake. It is not in the power of 
your decision to restore to me my unblemished reputation, 
to obliterate the disgrace I have suffered^ or to prevent it 
from b^g remembered that I have been brought to ex* 
amination upon a charge of murder. Your decision can 
never have the efficacy to prevent the miserable remains 
of my existence from being the most intolerable of all 
burthens. 

*'Iam accused of having committed murder upon the 
body of Barnabas Tyrrel. I would .most joyfiilly have given 
every farthing I possess, and devoted myself to perpetud 
beggary, to have preserved his life. His life was precious 
to me, beyond that of all mankind. In my opinion, the 
greatest injustice committed by his unknown assassin, was 
that of defrauding me of my just revenge. I confess thi^ 
I would have called him out to the field, and that our en^ 
counter should not have been terminated but by the deaA 
of one or both of us. This would have been a pitiful and 
inadequate compensation for bis unparalleled insult, but it 
was all that remained. 

^ I ask for no pity, but I miMSt openly declare that never 
was any misfortune so horrible as mine. I would willingly 
have tatken refuge from the recollection of tiiat night in a 
voluntary death. Life was now stripped of all those re- 
commendations, for the sake of which it was dear to me. 
But even this consolation is denied me. I am compelled 
to drag for ever the intolerable load of ex^istence, upon 
penalty, if at any period, however remote, I shake it off, of 
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having that impatience regarded as confirming a charge 
of murder. Gentlemen, if by your decision you could take 
away my life, without that act being connected with my dis- 
grace, I would bless the cord that stopped the breath of 
my existence for ever. , 

** You all know how easily I might have fled from this 
purgation. If I had been guilty, should I not ^have em- 
braced the opportunity? But, as it was, I could not. Re- 
putation has been the idol, the jewel of my life. I could 
never have borne to think that a human creature, in th^ 
remotest part of the globe, should believe that I was a cri- 
minal. Alas! what a deity it is that I have chosen for my 
worship ! I have entailed upon myself everlasting agony 
and despair I 

*^ I have but one word to add. Gentlemen, I charge you 
to do me the imperfect justice that is in your power I My 
life is a worthless thing. But my honour, the empty re- 
mains of honour I have now to boast, is. in your judgn^nt, 
and you will each of you, from this day, have imposed upon 
yourselves the task of its vindicators. It is little that you 
can do, for me ; but it is not less your duty to do that little. 
May that God who is the fountain of honour and good 
prosper and protect you I The man who now stands be- 
fore you is devoted to perpetual barrenness and blast ! Ho 
has nothing to hope for beyond the feeble consolation, of 
this day r 

^^ You will easily imagine tha^ Mr. Falkland was dis- 
charged with every drcumstance of credit. Nothing is 
more to be deplored in human institution^, than that the 
ideas of mankind should have annexed a sentiment of dis- 
grace to a purgation thus satisfactory and decisive. No 
one entertained the shadow of a doubt upon the subject, 
and yet a mere concurrence of circumstances made it ne- 
cessary that the best of men should be publicly put qn his 
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dd'enee, as if really under suspicion of an atrocious crime. 
It may be granted indeed that Mr. Falkland had his faults, 
But those very faults placed him at a still further distance 
from the cnminality in question. He was the fool of ho- 
nour and fame : a man whom, in the pursuit of reputation, 
nothing could divert ; who would have purchased the cha- 
racter of ai true, gallant, and undaunted hero, at the ex- 
pense of worlds, and who thou^t every calamity nominal 
but a stain upon his honour. How atrociously absurd to 
suppose any motive capable of inducing such a man to 
play the part of a lurking assassin? How unfeeling to 
obUge him to defend himself from such an imputation? 
Did any man, and, least of all, a man of the purest ho- 
nour, ever pass in a moment^ from a life unstained by a 
single act of injury, to the consummation of human de^ 
pravity? . 

^^ When the decision of the magistrates was declared, a 
general murmur of applause and involuntary transport burst 
forth from every one present. It was at first low, and gra- 
dually became louder. As it was the expression of rap- 
turous delight, .an4 an emotion disinterested and divine, so 
there was an indescridable something in the very sound, 
that carried it home to the heart, and convinced every spec- 
tator that there was no merely personal pleasure which ever 
existed, that would not be foolish and feeble in the com* 
parison. Every one strove who should most express his 
esteem of the amiable accused. Mr. Falkland was no soonen 
withdrawn than the gentlemen present determined to give 
a still further sanction to the business, by their congratula- 
tions. They immediately named a depiitation to wait upon 
him for that purpose. Evei*y one concurred to assist the 
general sentiment. It was a sort of sympathetic feeling that 
took hold upon all ranks and degrees. The multitude re^ 
ceived him -mth huzzas, they took his horses from bis car- 



fiage, dragged hna aloi^ m intmipii, and attended hha 
piaay Ha3e0on Us retMnitohi9<>«n1mbUatkni. It seemed 
•8 if « public es^amkuitkMi ijqmi a craninal duirge, whidi 
hid hitkertd been consider^ in evQry event as a brand of 
disgrace, was converted, y| the preseprt instanee, tntoan eo- 
oasion of enthissiastie adoration and vne3Eanq)Ied b<»iour« 

*^ Nothing eould t^m^ the heart <rf Mr. Fidkland. He 
was not insensible to dbe genersd kindness and exertons;. 
but it was too evident that the melancholy ^t had taken 
hoU of his niind was invinciUe. 

" k was only a few we^ after this mem«rabie sceiie 
that ^ real munderer was discovered. E^very part of this 
story was extraordima^y. The real murderer was Hawkms. 
He was Ibottd wi^ih his son, iinder a feigned name, at a Tr- 
iage about tUrty mSes distort, in want of aQ the necessaries 
of life. He had lived there, from the period of his fUght, 
ill so private a manner, that all the entries that had been 
set 'On loot, 4>y the henevol^u^ of Mr. FaHdaad, or the in- 
satiable naidice of Mr. Tyirel, had been insufficient to ^- 
cover him. The first thing that had led to the dete^iee 
was a parcel ofdiotfaes covered wJth blood, that were fonnd 
in a ditch, and that, when drawn ^ut^ were known by the 
people of <fae vSIage to belcng to this man. The murder 
of Mr. Tyrrel was not a circumstance that eould be un- 
known, and suspicion was immediately roused. A dfligent 
seardi being made, the rusty handle, with part of the blade 
4Df a knile, was found thrown in a comer cS his lodgii^, 
iK^iGh, bmg applied to ajnece of the point jof a knife diat 
bad been broken in the woimd, appeared exactly to cor- 
fiesppnd. Upon fbrther enquiry two rustics, w^ho had Jbeen 
aocideiMaUy on .the spot, rememfaered.to have seen Hawldns 
and bis son in the town that very evenings and to have 
caHed after tl^m, ^md received no answer, though they 
were sure of their persons. Upon tiiis accumuii^ed evi- 



dGBoe kotb Hawkins and 1ms son were iried, condemned^ 
andjAerwards executed. In tlie intervid between Ihe sen- 
tenoe and execution, Hawkins confessed his ^odt with nuiny 
BUffks of comfMiBction ; iboagh there are persons by whom 
this is dmed; but I have taken sone pains to enquire into 
the fact, and am persuad^ that their dtsbehef is precipitate 
and groundless. 

** The cruel injustice tfaiit this bmui had suffered Irom his 
viHa0e-4yraat was not foi^otten mptm the presestoocasiiNi. 
It was by a strange &tality that die barbarous proceedingij 
ef Mr. Tjrrel seemed never to &U short of their com* 
pletion; and even his death served eventually to oonsum- 
mai/t the ruin of a man he hated ; a divumstance which, if 
it could have omie to his knowledge, would perhaps have 
IB some measure consoled him for his untimely end. This 
poor tiawkms was sorely entitled to some poty, sioce his 
being finally urged to desperation, and brought, together 
with his son, to an ignominious fate, was originally owing 
to the sturdiness of his virtue an^ independence. But the 
compassion of the public was in a great measure shut against 
him, as they thought it a piece of barbarous and unpardon^ 
able selfishness, that he had not rather come boldly forward 
to meet the consequences of his own conduct, than suffer a 
man of so much public worth as Mr. Falkland, and who 
bad been m desirous of doing him good, to be exposed to 
(he risk laf being tried for a murder that he had committed. 

'^ From ihis time to the presoit Mr. FalUand has been 
aewljrsiieh as you at present see him. Though it :be several 
yeecs mnce these transactions, the impressiim they made is 
fiv ever iresli in the mind of our uelbr^ Fvoni 

{hence£arward his habits became totafly diffierent. He had 
be&ire been fond of pnbhcisoenes, and aetmg a part in die 
ntidsl of die people among whom he immediately resided- 
Hie now made himself a rigid reduse. He had no associates. 
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no £neiids. Inconsolable himseU^ he yet wished to trei^ 
others with kin<faiess. There was a solann sadness in his 
manner, att^ided with the most perfect gentleness and fau- 
mlBuuty. Every body respects him, for his benevolence is 
unalterable ; but there is a stately coldness and reserve in 
his behaviour, which makes it difficult for those about him 
to regard him with the £eaniliarity of affection; These 
aymptoms are uninterrupted, except at certain times when 
his sufferings become intoleraUe, and he displays the marks 
of a furious insanity. At those times his language ia fearful 
and mysterious, and he seems to figure ta himself by turns 
every sort of persecution and alarm, which may be sup- 
posed to attend upon an accusation of murder. But, s»i- 
sible of his own weakness, he is anxious at such times to 
withdraw into solitude : and his domestics in general know 
nothing of him, but the uncommunicative and haughty, but 
mild, dejection that accompanies every thing he does," 



CHAPTER XIIL 

I HAVE stated the narrative of Mr. GoUins, interspersed 
with such other information as I was able to collect, with 
all the exactness that my memory, assisted by certain me- 
morandums I made at the time, will afford. I do not pretend 
to warrant the authenticity of any faH of these memoirs, 
except so much as fell under my own knowledge, and that 
part shall be given with the same simplicity and accuracy, 
that I would observe towards a court which was to decide in 
the last resort upon every thing dear to me. The same 
scrupulous fidelity restrains me from altering. the manner 
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.of Mr. Collins's narrative, to adapt it to the preeepts of my 
own taste ; and it will soon be perceived how essential that 
narrative is to the elucidation of my history. 

The intention of my friend in this communication was id 
give me ease^ but he in reality added to my embarrass- 
ment Hitherto I had had no intercourse with the world 
and its passions ; and, though I was not totally unacquainted 
with them as they appear in books, this proved of little ser- 
vice to me when I came to witness them myself. The case 
seemed entirely altered, when the sutiject of those passions 
was continually before my eyes, and the events had hap- 
pened but the other day, as it wwe, in the very neighbour- 
hood where I lived. There was a connexion and progress 
in this narrative, which made it altogether unlike the Uttle 
village incidents I had hitherto known. My feelings were 
successively interested for the different persons that were 
brought upon the scene. My veneration was excited for 
Mr. Clare, and my applause for the intrepidity of Mi's. 
Hammond. I was astonished that any human creature 
should be so shockingly perverted as Mr. Tyrrel. I paid 
the tribute of my tears to, the. memory of the artless A|iss 
Melville. I found a thousand fresh reasons to admire and 
love Mr. Falkland. 

At present I wiis satisfied with thus considering every in- 
cident, in its obvious sense. But the story I had heard was 
for ever in my thoughts, and I was peculiarly interested to 
comprehend its full import. I turned it a thousand ways, 
and examined it in every point of view. In theoriginal com- 
munication it appeared sufficiently distinct and satis&ctory; 
but as I brooded over it, it gradually became mysterious. 
There was something strange in the character of Hawkins. 
So firm, so sturdily honest and just, as he appeared at first ; 
all at once to become a murderer ! His first behaviour 
under the prosecution, how accurately was it calculated to 
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prepoMef^eae m his favour 1 Tofae Mtre, if hewere gtiihyy 
H ti^td imyrdcttdbte' itt him to permit s ntan of so nmrii 
dignity and worth as Mr. Falkland to saffier mder the ini- 
pvtalion ei hla ciiaMl And yet I eoutd not help bitterly 
eamqpawio&atittg the hcoiest feUerw^ braiigjrt to the s^HemSf 
as be iwtas, sforidly qieakiag, by die mackiQations of tibat 
deTit ineamate, Mr. TyrreL Bis son^ too, that son &»* 
whom he voluntarily saerificed his all, to die widi him at 
the same tree; surdy nerer was a stery more affieeting! 

Was it possible, tJber aU, that Mr. Falkland shocdd be 
the mmrderer P The reader will scarcely belieire, that the 
idea sv^^gested itself to my mind that I wookl ask him. it 
w^ hiftt a passing thought; bift it serves to mark the sim- 
pBeity €i my character. Then I recollected the virtues: of 
my ma(Etor, almost too suMime for human nature; I thought 
of his saffiNrings so unexampled^ so unmerited; imd chid 
mysdf lor the suspicioii. The dying confession of Hawkins 
recurred to my mind; and I iidtt that there was no longer 
a posailnlity of doubting. And yet what was the meaning 
of all Mr. Falkland's agonies and terrors? In fine, the idea 
having once occurred to my mind, it was fixed there for 
ever. My thou^^bts fluctuated from conjecture to conjec- 
ture, but this was the centre about which tibey revolved. I 
deterBtnied to place myself as a watch upon my patron. 

The instant I had chosen this emjdoyment for myself, 
I found a strange sort of pleasure in it. To do what is 
forbidden always has its charms, because we have an in-* 
diatinet apprefaensioii of somethmg arbitrary aiul tynui- 
nieal in the prohibition. To be a spy uppn Mr. Falkland i 
That there was danger in the employment, served to give 
an alhraig^ pungency to the choiGe. I remembered the 
st«ni reprimsnd I had received, and his terrible looks f and 
the recoUeetien gave a kind of tingling sensation, not alto- 
geiber unallied to enjoyment. The further I advanced. 
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the more ibe smsatieii^ was hresistiMe; I semMsd la my-* 
sdf perpetedly upon tbe brink of beti^ eeimteriatiied,. asd 
pevpeluaHy roiised to guaid my designs. The more inqi^ 
oatrable Bfr. Falkkml was deteraiiiieil to be^ the laore 
imeoiiisraHfiUe was my curiosky. Thnnigk the whole, 
^my alarm asd UjfippA&uskm of peraoiiil dang^ had a 
large rnktnre ot fraariniess and simpKcity, eooseioiis of 
meaah^ no iU, that nurfe me contntnaily ready to say 
every thmg dmt was upon my mind, and woidd Bot sttf* 
fer me to briieye that, Whea thinipi were brought to the 
testy amy one eoirld be senouriy angry with me. 

These reftedicms led gradually to a new stito of Bsiy 
imnd. When I had first removed into Mr. Falkland's 
Csimilyy the DOTdty of the seene roidered me eautions and 
reserved. The disftant and solemn manners of my master 
seemed to have aneihilated my constituticmal gidety. But 
the novcity by degrees wore off^ and my constraiirt in the 
stale degree diminished. The story I had new heard, and 
the earionty it excited, restored to me aotivky, eagerness, 
and courage. I had always had a propensity to comlmie 
nicate my thoughts; my age was, of course, inclined to 
ta&ativeneBS ; and 1 veirtured occasimtally in a sort of hesi- 
tatiaag way, as if questioning whedier such a conduct might 
be allowed, to express my sentiments as they arose, in the 
pfesesee of Mr. Falkland;. 

The first time I did so, he looked at me with an air of 
surprise, made me no answer, and presently to<dc occasion 
to leave me. The experimoit was soon after repealed. 
My master seined hatf-4nelined to ^leourage me, and yet 
donbtftd wfaedier he mi|^ venture. He had long been a 
stranger ta pleasere of every sort, and my artless and un- 
taught renutrks iqppcared to promise him someattmscmient. 
Coidd an amusement of this sort be dangeromi ? 

In that uncertainty he could not probaUy find it in his 
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heart to treat with severity my innoomit effiiaions. I need- 
ed tnit little encouragement; for the perturtiation of my 
mind stood in want of thid relief. My simplicity, arising 
from my being a total stranger to the intercourse of the 
world, was accompanied with a mind in some degree cul- 
tivated with reading, and perhaps not altogedier destitute 
of observation and talent My remarks ware therefore 
perpetually unexpected, at one time implying ex^me igno- 
rance, and at another some portion of acuteness, but at all 
times having an mr of innocence, firadmess, and courage. 
There was still an apparent want of design in the mann^, 
even after I was excited accurately to compare my obser- 
vations, and study the inferences to which they led;. for 
the effect of old habit was more visible than that of a re- 
cently conceived purpose which was yet scarcely mature. 

Mr. Falkland's situation was Uke that of a fish that plays 
with the bait employed to entrap him. By my manner he 
was in a certain degree encouraged to lay aside his usual 
reserve, and relax his stateliness ; till some abrupt obser- 
vation or interrogatory stung him into recollection, and 
brought back his alarm. Still it was evident that he bore 
about him a secret wound. Whenever the cause of his 
sorrows was touched, though in a manner the most indirect 
and remote, his countenance altered, his distemper re- 
turned, and it was with difficulty that he cpuld suppress 
his emotions, sometimes conquering himself with painful 
effimrt, and sometimes bursting into a sort of paroxysm of 
insanity, and hastening. to bury himself in soUtude. 

These appearances I too firequently interpreted into 
grounds of suspicion, though I might with equal probdbi- 
hty and more liberality have ascribed them to the cruel 
mortificatioiis he had encountered in the objects of his 
darUng ambition. Mr. Collins had strongly ui^ed me to 
secrecy; and Mr. Falkland, whenever my gesture or his 
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etmseiousness impressed him with the idea of my knowing 
more than I expressed, locrfced at me with wistful earnest- 
ness, as questioning what was the degree of information I 
possessed, and how it was obtained. But again at our 
next interview the*simple vivacity of my manner restored 
his tranquillity, obliterated the emotion of which I had 
been the cause, and placed things afresh in their former 
situation. 

The longer this humble familiarity on my part had con- 
tinued, the more effort it would require to suppress it; 
and Mr. Falkland was neither willing to mortify me liy a 
severe prohibition of speech, nor even perhaps to make 
me of so much consequence, as that prohibition might 
seem to imply. Though I was curious, it must not be 
supposed that I had the object of my enquiry for ever in 
my mind, or that my questions and innuendoes were per- 
petually regulated with the cunning of a grey-headed in- 
quisitor. The secret wound [of Mr. Falkland's mind was 
much more uniformly present to his recollection than to 
mine ; and a thousand times he applied the remarks that 
occurred in conversation, when I had not the remotest idea 
of such an application, tiU some singularity in his manner 
brought it back to my thoughts. The consciousness of 
this morbid sensibility, and the imagination that its in- 
fluence might perhaps constitute the whole of the case, 
served probably to spur Mr. Falkland i^ain to the charge, 
and connect a sentiment of shame, with every project that 
suggested itself for interrupting the freedom of our inter- 
course. 

I will give a specimen of the conversations to which I 
allude ; and, as it shall be selected from those which began 
upon topics the most general and remote, the reader will 
easily imagine the disturbance that was almost daily en- 
dured by a mind so tremblingly alive as that of my patron. 

10 
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<'Pray, sir/' said I, one day as I was assisting Mr. FaK- 
land in arranging some papers^ previously to their being 
transcribed into his collection^ ^^how. came Alexander of 
Macedon to be surnamed the Great?'' 

'^How came it ? EKd you never read his history P" 
■ "Yes, sir." 

" Well, Williams, and could you find no reasons there P" 

"Why, I do not know, sir. I could find reasons why 
he should be so famous ; but every man that is talked of is 
not admired. Judges differ about the merits of Alexander. 
Doctor Prideaux says in his Connexion, that he deserves 
only to be called the Great Cut-throat; imd the author of 
Tom Jones has written a volume, to prove that he and all 
other Gon,querors ought to be classed with Jonathan Wild." 

Mr. Falkland reddened at these citations. 

" Accursed blasphemy I Did these authors thfaik that, 
by the coarseness of their ribaldry, they could destroy his 
well-earned fame? Are learning, sensibiUty, and taste, no 
securities to exempt their possessor from this vulgar abuse P 
Did you ever read, Williams, of a man more gallant, gene- 
rous, and free P Was ever mortal so completely ttie re- 
verse of every thing engrossing and selfish P He formed to 
himself a sublime image of excellence, and his only ambi- 
tion was to realise it in his own story. Remember his 
giving away every thing when he set out upon his grand 
expedition, professedly reserving for himself nothing but 
hope. Recollect his heroic confidence in Philip the phy- 
sician, and his entire and unalterable friendship for Ephes- 
tion. He treated the captive family of Darius with H^ 
most cordial urbanity, and the venerable Sysigambis with 
all the tenderness and attention of a son to his mother.— r- 
Never take the judgment, Williams, upon such a subject^ 
of a clerical pedant or a Westminster justice. Examine for 
yourself, and you will find in Alexander a model of honour,. 
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g^erOHty , and tUsinter^steOness, — a man who, for the cul- 
tivated liberality of has mind, and the unparalleled grandenr 
of his projects, must stand alone the spectacle and admira- 
tion of all ages of the world/' 

^^ Ah, sir 1 it is a fine thing for us to sit here and com- 
pose his panegyric. Bat shall I forget what a vast expense 
was bestowed in erecting the monument of his fame P Was 
not he the common disturber of manldnd ? Did not he 
overrun nations that would never have heard of him but 
for his devastations ? How many hundred diousands of 
lives did he sacrifice in his career? What must I think of 
his cruelties ; a whole tribe massacred for a crime com- 
mitted by their ancfestors one hundred and fifty years 
before; fifty thousand sold into slavery; two thousand 
crucified for their gallant defence of their country? Man 
is surely a strange sort of creature, who never praises any 
one more heartily than him who has spread destruction 
and ruin over the face of nations I'' 

'^The way of thinking yeni express, Williams, is natural 
enough, and I cannot blame you for it. But let me hope 
that yon will become more liberals The death of a hun- 
dred thousand men is at first sight very shocking ; but what 
in reality are a hundred thousand such men, more than a 
hundred thousand sheep ? It is mind, Williams, the gene- 
ration of knowledge and virtue, that we ought to love. This 
was the project of Alexander ; he set out in a great under- 
taking to civilise mankind ; he delivered the vast continent 
of Asia from the stupidity and degradation of the Persian 
mimarchy ; and, thou^ he was cut off in the midst of his 
career, we may easily perceive the vast effects of his pro* 
ject. Grecian literature and cultivation, the Seleucid®, the 
Anttochnses, and the Ptolemies followed, in nations which 
beifere had been sunk to the condition of brutes. Alexander 
Was the bttildet, as notoriously as the destroyer, of cities.'* 

10* 
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*^ And yet, sir, I am afraid that the pike and the battle- 
axe are not the right instruments for makii^ men wise. — 
Suppose it were admitted that the lives of men were to be 
sacrificed without remorse if a paramount good were to 
result, it seems to me as if murder and massacre were but 
a very left-handed way of producing civilisation and love. 
But pray, do not you think this great hero was a sort of a 
madman? What now will you say to his firing the palace 
of Persepolis, his weeping for other worlds to conquer, and 
his marching his whole army over the burning sands of 
Libya, merely to visit a temple, and persuade mankind that 
he was the son of Jupiter Ammon P" 

'' Alexander, my boy, has been much misunderstood. — 
Mankind have revenged themselves upon him by mis- 
representation, for having so far eclipsed the rest of his 
species. It was necessary to the realising his project, that 
he should pass for a god. It was the only way by which he 
could get a firm hold upon the veneration of the stupid and 
bigoted Persians. It was this, and not a mad vanity, that 
was, the source of his proceeding. And how much had he 
tostruf^le with in this respect, in the unapprehending ob- 
stinacy of some of his Macedonians?" 

''Why then, sir, at last Alexander did but employ means 
that all politicians profess to use, as well as he. He dra- 
gooned men into wisdom, and cheated them into the pur- 
suit of their own happiness. But what is worse, sir, this 
Alexander, in the paroxysm of his headlong rage, spared 
neither friend nor foe. You will not pretend to justify the 
excesses of his ungovernable passion. It is impossible, 
sure, that a word can be said for a man whom a momentary 
provocation can hurry into the commission of murders " 

The instant I had uttered these words, I felt what it was 
that I had done. There was a magnetical sympathy be- 
tween me and my patron, so that their effect was not sooner 
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produced upon him, than my own mind reproached me with 
the inhumanity of the allusion. Our confusion was mutual. 
The blood forsook at once the transparent complexion of 
Mr. Falkland, and then rushed back again with rapidity 
and fierceness. I dared not utter a word^ lest I should 
conmiit a new error, worse than that into which I had just 
fallen. After a short, but severe, struggle to continue the 
conversation, Mr. Falkland began with trepidation, but 
afterwards became calmer : — 

^'You are not candid — Alexander — You must learn 
more clemency — Alexander, I say, does not descfrve this 
rigour. Do you remember his tears, his remorse, his de- 
termined abstinence from food, which he could scarcely be 
persuaded to reUnquish? Did not that prove acute feeling 
and a rooted principle of equity ? — Well, well, Alexander 
was a true and judicious lover of mankind, and his real 
merits have been little comprehended.'^ 

I know not how to make the state of my mind at that 
moment accurately understood. When one idea has got 
possession of the soul, it is scarcely possible to keep it from 
finding its way to the lips. Error, once committed, has a 
fascinating power, like that ascribed to the eye of the 
rattlesnake, to draw us into a second error. It deprives us 
of that proud confidence in our own strength, to which we 
are indebted for so much of our virtue. Curiosity is a 
restless propensity, and often does but hurry us forward 
the more irre»stibly, the greater is the danger that attends 
its indulgence. 

^'Clitus,^' said I, ^^was a man of very coarse and pro- 
voking manners, was he not P'^ 

Mr. Falkland felt the full force of this appeal. He gave 
me a penetrating look, as if he would see my very soul. — 
His eyes were then in an instant withdrawn. I could pep- 
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eeive him seized with 9, convulsive shuddering; which^ 
though stron^y counteracted, and therefore scarcely visible ^ 
had I know not what of terrible in it He left his employ- 
ment, strodie about the room in anger, his vis«^e gradually 
assumed an expression as of supamatiiral barbarity, he 
quitted the apartment abruptly, and flung the door with a 
violence that seemed to shake the house. 

'^ Is this,'^ said I, ^Hhe fniit 01 conscious guilt, or of the 
disgust that a man of honour conceives at guilt undesw* 
vedly imputed P^' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TaB reader will feel how rapidly I was advancing to the 
brink of the precipice. I had a confused apprehension of 
what I was doing, but I could not stop myself. *^ Is it pes- 
sible,'' said I, '^ that Mr. Falkland, who is thus overwhelmed 
with a sense of the unmerited dishonour that has been 
£astened upon him in the hce of the world, will long radure 
the presence of a raw and unfiriended youth, who is per- 
petually bringing back that dishonour to his recollection, 
and who seems himself the most forward to entertain the 
accusation?" 

I felt indeed that Mr. Falkland would not hastily incline 
to diiimiss me, for the same reason that restrained him from 
many other actions, which might seem to savour of a too 
tender and ambiguous s^isibility. But this reflection was 
little adapted to comfort me. That he should cherish in 
his heart a growing hatred against me, and that he should 
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think himself oMiged to retain me a continual thorn in his, 
side, was an idea by no means of favourable augury to my 
future peace. 

It was some time after this that, in clearing out a case 
of drawers, I found a paper that, by some accident, had 
slipped behind one of the drawers, and been overlooked. — 
At anodier time perhaps my curiosity might h^ve given 
way to the laws of decorum, and I should have restored 
it unopened to my master, its owner. But my eageniess 
for information had been too much stimulated by the pre- 
ceding incidents, to allow me at present to neglect any 
occasion of obtaining it. The paper proved to be a letter 
written by the elder Hawkins, and from its contents seemed 
to have been penned when he had first been upon the point 
of absconding from the persecutions of Mr. Tyrrel. It was 
as follows :— 

^ Honourable Sir, 

" I have waited some time in daily hope of yOur honour's 
return into these parts. OldWarnes and his dame, who 
are left to take care of your house, tell me they cannot say 
when that wfll be, nor justly in what part of England you 
are at present. For my share, misfortune comes so thick 
upon me, that I must determine upon something (that is 
for certain), and out of hand. Our squire, who I must 
own at first used me kindly enough, though I am afraid 
that was partly out of spite to Squire Underwood, has 
since determined to be the ruin of me. Sir, I have been 
no craven ; I fought it up stoutly ; for after all, you know, 
God bless your honour I it is but a man to a man ; but he 
has been too much for me. 

"Perhaps if I were to ride over to the market-town and 
enquire of Munsle, your lawyer, he could tell me how to 
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direct to you. But having hoped and waited o^ this fashion^ 
and all in vain, had put me upon other thoughts. I was in 
no hurry, sir, to apply to you; for I do not love to be a 
trouble to any body, I kept that for my last stake. Well, 
sir, and now that has failed me Uke, I am ashamed, as it 
were, to have thought of it. Have not I, thinks I, arms and 
legs as well as other people? I am driven out of house 
and home. Well, imd what then ? Sure I arn^t a cab- 
bage, that if you pull it out of the ground it must die. I 
am pennyless. Trtie ; and how many hundreds are there 
that live from hand to mouth all the days of their life P 
(Begging your honour's pardon) thinks.!, if we Uttle folks 
had but the wit to do for ourselves, the great folks would 
not be such maggotty changelings as they are. They would 
begin to look about them. 

^< But there is another thing that has swayed with me 
more than all the rest. I do not know how to tell you, sir, — 
My poor boy, my Leonard, the pride of my Ufe, has been 
three weeks in the county jail. It is true indeed, sir. 
Squire Tyrrel put him there. Now, sir, every time that 
I lay my head upon my pillow under my own Uttle roof, 
my heart smites me with the situation of my Leonard. I 
do not mean so much for the hardship: I do not so much 
matter that. I do not expect him to go through the world 
upon velvet! I am not such a fool. But who can tell 
what may hap in a jail! I have been tibree times to see 
him ; and there is one man in the same quarter of the prison 
that looks so wicked! I do not much fancy the looks 
of the rest. To be sure, Leonard is as good a lad as ever 
lived. I think he will not give his mind to such. But 
come what will, I am determined he shall not stay among 
them twelve hours longer. I am an obstinate old fool, 
perhaps; but I have taken it into my head, and I will do 
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it Do not ask me what. But, if I were to write to your 
honour, and wait for your answer, it might take a week or 
ten days more. I must not think of it I 

*^ Squire Tyrrel is very headstrong, and you, your ho- 
nour, might be a Uttle hottish, or so. No, I would not 
have any body quarrel for me. There has been mischief 
enough done already; and I will get myself out of the way. 
So I write this, your honour, merely to unload my mind. 
I feel myself equally as much bound to respect and love 
you, as if you had done every thing for me, that I bdieve 
you would have done if things had chanced differently. It 
is most likely you will never hear of me any more. If it 
should be so, set your worthy heart at rest I know my- 
self too well, ever to be tempted to do any thing that is 
really bad. I have now my fortune to seek in the world. 
I have been used ill enough, God knows. But I bear no 
malice ; my heart is at peace with all mankind ; and I for- 
give every body. It is Uke enough that poor Leonard and 
I may have hardship enough to undergo, among strangers, 
and being obliged to hide ourselves Uke housebreakers or 
highwaymen. But I defy all the malice of fortune to make 
us do an ill thing. That consolation we will always keep 
against all the crosses of a heart-breaking world. 

" God bless you ! 

" So prays, 
" Your honour's humble servant to command, 

" Benjabiin Hawkins." 

I read. this letter with considerable attention, and it 
occasioned me many reflections. To my way of thinking 
it contained a very interesting picture of' a blunt, down- 
right, honest mind. ^^ It is a melancholy consideration," 
said I to myself; ''but such is man! To have judged from 
appearances one would have said, this is a fellow to have 
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taken fortune's buffets and rewards with an incorruptible 
mind. And yet see where it all ends! This man was 
capable of afterwards becoming a murderer, and finished 
his life at the gallows. O poverty ! thou art indeed onini- 
potent! Thou grindest us into desperation; thou con> 
foundest all our boasted and most deep-rooted principles ; 
thou flllest us to the very brim with maUoe and revenge, 
and renderest us capable of acts of unknown horror ! May 
I never' be visited by thee in the fiilness of thy power !" 

Having satisfied my curiosity with respect to this paper, 
I took care to dispose of it in such a manner as that it 
should be found by Mr. Falkland; at the same time that, in 
obedience to the principle which at present governed m^ 
with absolute dominion, I was i^illing that the way iil 
which it offered itself to his attention should suggest to him 
the idea that it had possibly passed through my handii. 
The next morning I saw him, and I exerted myself to lead 
the conversation, which by this time I well knew how ii> 
introduce, by insensible degrees to the point I desired. 
After several previous questions, remarks, and rejoinders, I 
continued : — 

" Well, sir, after all, I cannot help feeUng very uiicom- 
fortably as to my ideas of human nature, when I find that 
there is no dependence to be placed upon its persev^ance, 
and that, at least among the illiterate, the most promising 
appearances may end in the foulest disgrace.'' 

'^ You think, then, that literature and a cultivated mind 
are the only assurance for the constancy of our principles !" 

'^ Humph ! — why do you suppose, sir, that learning and 
ingenuity do not often serve people rather to hide their 
crimes than to restrain then from committing them P His^- 
tory tells us strange things in that respect.'' 

" Williams," said Mr. Falkland, a Kttle disturbed, " you 
are extremely given to censure and severity." 
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^f I hope not. I am sure I ,sm most fond of looking on 
the other side of ^ the picture, and considering how many 
men have been aspersed, and even at some time or other 
afanost torn to pieces by their fellow-creatures, whom, 
when properly understood, we find worthy of our reve- 
rence «id love/' 

^^ Indeed,'' rephed Mr. Falkland, with a sigh, '' when I 
consider these things I do not wonder at the dying excla- 
mation of Brutus, ' O Virtue, I sought thee as a substance 
but I find thee an empty namef I am too much inclined 
to be of his opinion." 

^^Why, to be sure, sir, innocence and guilt are too 
much confounded in human life. I remember an affecting 
story of 9 poor man in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, who 
would have infallibly been hanged for murder upon the 
strength of circumstantial evidence, if the person really 
concerned had not been himself upo^ the jury and pre- 
vented it." 

In saying this, I touched the spring that wakened madness 
in his mind. He came up io me with a ferocious coun-^ 
tenance, as if determined to force me into a confession of 
my thoughts. A sudden pai^, however, seemed to change 
his design! he drew back with trepidation, and exclaimed, 
*^ Detested be the universe, and the laws that govern it! 
Honour, justice, virtue, are all the juggle of knaves 1 If it 
were in my power I would instantly crush the whole system 
into nothing !" 

I rephed : '^ Oh, sir ! things are not so bad as you imagine. 
The world was made for men of sense to do what they will 
with. Its affairs cannot be better than in the direction of 
the genuine heroes ; and as in the end they will be found 
the truest friends of the whole, so the multitude have no- 
thing to do but to look on, be fashioned, and admire." 

Mr. Falkland made a powerful effort to recover his 
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tranquillity. '^ Williams/* said he, '' you instruct me M^eD. 
You have a right notion of things, and Thave great hopes 
of you. I will be more of a man; I will forget the past, 
and do better for the time to come. The future, the future 
is always our own.'' 

"I am sorry, sir, that I have given you pain. I am afraid 
to say all that I think. But it is my opinion that mistakes 
will ultimately be cleared up, justice done, and the true state 
of things come to light, in spite of the Csdse colours that 
may for a time obscure it.'' 

The idea I suggested did not give Mr. Falkland the proper 
degree of delight. He suffered a temporary relapse. ^' Jus- 
tice I" — he muttered. " I do not know what is justice. My 
case is not within the reach of common remedies ; perhaps 
of none. I only know that I am miserable. I began life 
with the best intentions and the most fervid philanthropy; 
and here I am — miserable — miserable beyond expression 
or endurance." 

Having said this, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and reassumed his accustomed dignity and conunand. 
"How came this conversation?" cried he. "Who gave 
you a right to be my confidant P Base, artful wretch that 
you are I learn to be more respectful ! Are my passions to 
be wound and unwound by an insolent domestic? Do you 
think I will be an instrument to be played on at your plea- 
sure, till you have extorted all the treasures of my soul? 
Begone, and fear lest you be made to pay for the temerity 
you have already committed I" 

There was an energy and determination in the gestures 
with which these words were accompanied, that did not 
admit of their being disputed. My mouth was closed; I felt 
as if deprived of all share of activity, and .[was only able 
silently and passively to quit the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Two days subsequent to this oonversatioii, Mr. Falkland 
ordered me to be caUed to him. [I shall continue to speak 
in my narrative of the silent, as well as the articulate part 
of the intercourse between us. His countenance was ha- 
bitually animated and expressive, much beyond that of any 
odier man I have seen. The curiosity which, as I have 
said, constituted my ruling passion, stimulated me to make 
it my perpetual study. It will also most probably happen, 
while I am thus employed in collecting the scattered inci- 
dents of my history, that I shall upon some occasions annex 
to appearances an explanation which I was far from pos- 
sessing at the time, and was only suggested to me through 
the medium of subsequent events.] 

When I entered the sqpartment, I remarked in Mr. Falk- 
land's countenance an unwonted composure. This com- 
posure, however, did not seem to result from internal ease, 
but from an effort which, while he prepared himself for an 
interesting scene, was exerted to prevent his presence of 
mind, and power of voluntary action, from suffering any 
diminution. 

'^ Williams,'' said he, ^^ I am determined, whatever it may 
cost me, to have an explanation with you. You are a rash 
and inconsiderate boy, and have given me much distur- 
bance. You ought to have known that, though I allow you 
to talk with me upon indifferent subjects, it is very improper 
in you to lead the conversation to any thing that relates to 
my personal concerns. You have said many things lately in 
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a very mysterious way, and appear to know something more 
than I am aware of. I am equally at a loss to guess how 
you came hy your knowledge, as of what it consists. But I 
think I perceive too much incUnation on your part to trifle 
with my peace of mind. That ought not to he, nor have I 
deserved any such treatment from you. But, he that as it 
will, the guesses in which you oblige me to employ myself 
are too painful. It is a sort of sporting with my feelings, 
which, as a man of resolution, I am determined to bring to 
an end. I expect you therefore to lay aside all mystery flnd 
equivocation, and inform me explicitly what it is upon which 
your allusions are built. What is it you know? What is 
it you want? I have been too much exposed already to 
unparalleled mortification and hardship, and my wouhd» 
will not bear this perpetual tampering." 

" I feel, sir," answered I, " how wrong I havie been, and 
am ashamed that such a one as I should have given you all 
this trouble and displeasure. I felt it at the time ; but I 
have been hurried along, I do not know how. I have 
always tried to stop myself, but the demon that possessed 
me was too strong for me. I know nothing, sir, but what 
Mr. Collins told me. He told me the story of Mr. Tyrrei 
and Miss Melville and Hawkins. I am sure^ sir, he said 
nothing but what was to your honour, and proved you to 
be more an angel than a man." 

" Well, sir : I found a letter written by that Hawkins the 
other day ; did not that letter fall into your hands ? Bid not 
you read it?" 

" For God's sake, sir, turn me out of your house. Pu- 
nish me in some way or other, that I may fbr^e mys^. 
t am a foolish, wicked, despicable wretch. I confess, sir, 
I did read the letter," 

" And how dared you read it ? It was indeed very wrong 
of yoii. But we will talk of that by and by. Well, and 
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what did you say to the letter? You know, it seems, that 
Hawkins was hanged.^' 

'^ I say, sir P why it went to my heart to read it. I say, 
as I said the day before yesterday, that when I see a man 
of so much principle afterwards deliberately proceeding to 
the very worst of crimes, I can scarcely bear to think of it/' 

'^ That is what you say ? It seems too you know — ac- 
cursed remembrance ! — that I was accused of this crime?" 

I was silent. 

" Well, sir. You know too, perhaps, that from the 
hour the crime was committed — ^yes, sir, that was the 
date [and as he said this, there was somewhat frightful, 
I had almost said diabolical, in his countenance] — I have 
not had an hour's peace ; I became changed from the 
happiest to the most miserable thing that lives ; sleep has 
fled from my eyes: joy has been a stranger to my 
thoughts; and annihilation I should prefer a thousand 
times to the being th^t I am. As soon as I was capable 
of a choice, I chose honour and the esteem of mankind 
as a good I preferred to all others. You know, it seems, 
in how many ways my ambition has been disappointed, — 
I do not thank ColUns for having been the historian of my 
dii^ace, — ^would to God that night could be blotted from 
the memory of man ! — But the scene of that night, instead 
of perishing, has been a source of ever new calamity to 
me which must flow for ever I Am I then, thus miserable 
and ruined, a proper subject upon which for you to 
exercise your ingenuity, and improve your power of tor- 
menting? Was it not enough that I was publicly disho- 
noured? that I was deprived, by the pestilential influence 
of some demon, of the opportunity of avenging my disho- 
nour ? No : in addition to this, I have been charged with 
having in this critical moment intercepted my own ven- 
geance by the foulest of crimes. That trial is past. Misery 
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itself has nothing worse in store for me, exoept what you 
have inflicted : the seeming to doubt of my innocence, 
which, after the ftiUest and most solemn examination, has 
been completely established. You have forced me to this 
explanation. You have extorted from me [a confidence 
which I had no inclinaticm to make. But it is a part of the 
misery of my situation, that I am at the mercy of every 
creature, however little, who feels himself inclined to sport 
with my distress. Be content You have brought me low 
enough." 

^' Oh, sir, I am not content; I cannot be content! I 
cannot bear to think what I have done. I shall never 
again be able to look in the face of the best of masters and 
the best of men. I beg of you, sir, to turn me out of your 
service. Let me go and hide myself where I may never 
see you more." 

Mr. Falkland's countenance had indicated great severity 
through the whole of this conversation ; but now it became 
more hai*sh and tempestuous than ever. ''How now, 
rascal I " cried he. ^" You want to leave me, do you ? Who 
told you that I wished to part with you P But you cannot 
bear to live with such a miserable wretch as I am ! You 
are not disposed to put up with caprices of a man dissa- 
tisfied and unjust !" 

''Oh, sir! do not talk to me thus! Do with me any 
thing you will. Kill me if you please." 

" Kill you !" [Volumes could not describe the emotions 
with which this echo of my words was given and re- 
ceived.] 

" Sir, I could die to serve you! I love you more than 
I can express. I worship you as a being of a superior 
nature. I am foolish, raw, inexperienced, — ^worse than 
any of these ; — but never did a thought of disloyalty to your 
service enter into my heart." 
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Here our ^OBvenation ^aded; and the impr^wion it 
made upon my yonth&l mind it is impowiUe to describe. 
I thoii{^ with astonishment, even with rapture, of the at- 
tention and kindness towards me I disc^veiied in Mr. Fa|k- 
bnd, through all the roughness of his manner. I could 
never miou|^ wonder at finding myself, humble as I was 
by my birth, obscure as I had hitherto been, thus suddenly 
become of so muqh importance to the happin^M cif one of 
the most «n%htened and accomplished men in l^agland. 
But this consciousness attached me to my patron more 
eagwiy than eve*, and made me ^wear a thousmid times* 
as I meditated nqpon my situation, diat I woidd never prove 
unworthy of so gepexms a protector. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Is it not unaccountable that, in the midst of all my in- 
creased veneration for my patron, the first tumult of my 
emotion was scarcely subsided, before the old question that 
had excited my conjectures recurred to my mind. Was he 
the murderer? It was a kind of fatal impulse, that seemed 
d^tined to hurry me to my destruction. I did not wonder 
at the disturbance that was given to Mr. Falkland by any 
allusion, however distant, to this fatal' affair. That was 
as completely accounted for from the consideration of his 
excessive sensibility in matters of honour, as it would 
have been upon the supposition of the most atrocious guilt. 
Knowing, AS he did, that such a charge had once been con- 
nected with his name, he would of course be perpetually 
uneasy, and suspect some latent insinuation at every possible 

11 
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opportunity. He would doubt and fear, lest every man' With 
whom he conversed harboured the foulest suspicion agsldnst 
him. In my case he found that I was in possession of 
some information, more than he was aware of, without 
its being possible for him to decide to what it amounted, 
whether I had heard a just or unjust,^ candid or calum- 
niatory tale. He had also reason to suppose that I gave en- 
tertainment to thoughts derogatory to his honour, and that 
I did not form that favourable judgment, which the ex* 
quisite I'efinement of his ruling passion made indispensable 
to his peace. All these considerations would of eourse 
ipaintAJn in him a state of perpetual uneasiness. But, though 
I could find nothing that I could consider as justifying me 
in persisting in the shadow of a doubt, yet, as I have said, 
the uncertainty and restlessness of my contemplations would 
by no means depart from me. 

The fluctuating state of my mind produced a contention 
of opposite principles, that by turns usurped dominion over 
my conduct. Sometimes I was influenced by the most 
complete veneration for my master; I placed an unreserved 
confidence in his integrity and his virtue, and implicitly 
surrendered my understanding for him to set it to what 
point he pleased. At other times the confidence, which 
had before flowed with the most plenteous tide, began to 
ebb , I was, as I had already been, watchful, inquisitive, 
suspicious, full of a thousand conjectures as to the meaning 
of the most indifferent actions. Mr. Falkland; who was 
most painfully alive to every thing that related to his ho- 
nour, saw these variations, and betrayed his consciousness 
of them now in one manner, and now in another, fre- 
quently before I was myself aware, sometimes almost be- 
fore they existed. The situation of both was distressing; 
we were each of us a plague to the other ; and I ofl;en 
wondered, that the forbearance and benignity of my master 
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vas not at lei^th exJutusted, and ihat he did not deter- 
mine* to thrust firom him for ever so incessant an observer. 
There was indeed one eminent difference between his 
ntmipe in the transaction and mine. I had some consola- 
tion in the midst of my restlessness. Curiosity is a prin- 
dple that carries its pleasures, as well as its painsy along 
witk it. The mind is urged by a perpetual stimulus ; it 
seems, as if it wer6 continually approaching to die end of 
its race; and as the insatiable desire of satis&ction is its 
principle of conduct, so it promises itself in that satisbc^ 
tion an unknown gratification, which seems as if it were 
capable of fully compensating any injuries that may be 
suffered in the career. But to Mr. Falkland there was no 
consolation. What he endured in the intercourse between 
us appeared to be gratuitous evil. He had only to wish 
that there was no such person as myself in the world, and 
to curse the hour when his humanity led him to rescue me 
firom my obscurity, and place me in his service. 

A consequence produced upon me by the eltraordinary 
nature of my situation, it is necessary to mention. The 
constant state of vigilance and suspicion in which my mind 
was retained, worked a very rapid change in my character. 
It seemed to have all the effect that might have been ex- 
pected from years of observation and experience. The 
strictness with which I endeavoured to remark what passed 
in the mind of one man, and the variety of conjectures into 
which I was led, appeared, as it were, to render me a com- 
petent adept in the different modes in which the human 
intellect displays its secret workings. I no longer said to 
myseli^ as I had done in the beginning, ^' I will ask Mr. 
Falkland whether he were the murderer." On the con- 
trary, after having carefiilly examined the different kinds 
of eiddence of which the subject was susceptible, and re- 
collecting all that had already passed upon the subject, it 

n* 
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ifM not ividMit obttiiderafale jmib, ihMtl Mi myatXmBMe 
ta Aseover any ^iray in mtigh I conoid hepedhcdjr aad tu- 
altersMy saitia(M df my pabton's moMtmod. As do bk 
giiHt, i e&M seaffcely hrmg uyBetf to doofal Ihat inj oie 
wiiy or olker, MMfaevjorh^et^i sbonld aiirm at Ateimipw- 
Mge of lltat, if it Milly exkitedL Biirt I eonU mot tindure 
^ t^U&k, HknoBt br a^nomeitt, ofihat side of Hhe jdtehta- 
^e as tme; and with all my migoveraaide augpicioii muig 
ftom ite myiiterioasBeai of the ciroumtlances, and lil iiie 
ddi^lit \9liidi a yonag and mifiadged mind receivm Crom 
ideas that give aeope to aH ttiat imagination can pietate^lf 
iarrible Or anUime, I iNndd not yet ining ^ooyself to loaii- 
ttder BIr. Falkbrnd^ guilt as a suj^fioHtieQ attended widi 
die remotest ppofaaUbtyi 

I hope Ae reader w$U fovgrve me for d^veiiiag tfaw 
long on /preliminary oimmmstanees. I shafl -come soon 
cnoogh i^4he stdry of mey own misery, i have draady 
said, that one of the moikes ^Riiicii iadueed me to tiie 
penning of this narratiTaywas t& icootsole mysidf ^n my 
insupportaUe distress. I derive a mdandioly pioasnre 
fromdwdUng^npon the circmnstaaees whidi impepoeptibfy 
paved the ivaytomy ruin. While! recoBect or describe 
past seenes, which, occmred in a more fitvomsMe pmod 
ctf my.4ife, my attention is caHedtolT for a short inteptal 
from the4iepriess misfortune in whidi I am at pvesent 
jwolved. The man must indeed possess an 'Uncommon 
portion of hanfaeas of heart, who cmieavy me^so slqijlit a 
rehtf . — To fn^eoeed. 

iPor aeme^tieae after fhe exphmatimi wtieh >bad IIwb 
taken |>late between me and BIr. FaHdiand, histmdlanchoiy, 
mstead^of beinjR^ in the lightest degree diikimished t»y the 
lenient ^and ^ ^ime, went on parpeliiidiy to mc^eaae. 
His fits of twsamty forsndi'I must detoomim^ Ibem for 
want 4Qf a distinct ^ppdiatiota, dioi%h k « posnUe they 
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migbt noi faH mries 4ke doBmlioii that eilbar Hk bcuhy 
or the Couit «4 Cihaiuserj appropriate te tke lenii — be- 
csame siraiiger aad more durable AaiL ever, ft was no: 
longer praetioafale whoBy to conceal theta froiatlie Euni^ 
and even from Ibe neigUNMurluMkL He wouU somotimeBy 
vitlieut any. preTious notice, ahaenl^ bknsetf &6hl his house 
for two or three days^ vnacoompanied hy seneant or at- 
tendant This was Ae more extraordinary, as it was^ well 
ioaowHi thali he paid no visits, nor kept iq> any s^ of 
ifllerconrse widi the ^ntlemen of the vicinity. Bui it 
was^ impossible that a man iA Mr. FdUdbnif s &tinctioa 
and fortime should long continue in such a practiee, 
widuwt its being Asoov^red what was become of Um^ 
thott{^ a con6iderdl>le part of our county was among 
Uie wildest and most desolate districts that ape to be 
fimnd in South Britain. Ittr, FJodkbind was sometimes seen 
dimlung among the rocks, recfining motionless for hours 
togethar upon the edge of a precqiice, or hiUed into a 
kind of namekss k&argy of despair by the dashing of die 
torients. He would remain for whole ni{^ together 
itnder the naked, cope of heaven, inattentive to the con- 
ttdoration either of jdace or time : ins^isible to the va-. 
mtioBS ct the weather, or rather seeming to be delighted 
with that uproar of the elements, which partially called 
nS his attention firom the discord and dejeetk)n that oc- 
enpmd his own mind. 

At first, when we received intelligence at aiv^ time of 
die phico to which Mr. FaUdand had withdrawn himsetf, 
some person of bns hoosehcdd, Mr. Collins or mysdf, but 
most generally myself, as I wm always at home, and always, 
ist die received sense of the word, at Insure, went to him, 
to pevsoade him to retursk But, aftier a few txperimeo^ 
we thought it advisable to desist, and leave him to prolong 
his absence, or to terminate it, as might happen to suit 
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his'own inclination. Mr. Collins, whose grey hairs -and 
long services seemed to give him a sort of right to be 
importunate, .sometimes succeeded ; though even in that 
case there was nothing that could sit more uneasily'npon 
Mr. Falkland than this insinuation, as if he wanted a 
guardian to take care of him, or as if he were in, or in 
danger of fedling into, a state in which he would be in- 
capable of detiberately contrdling his own words and 
actions. At one time he would suddenly yield to his 
humble, venerable firiend, murmuring grievously at the con- 
straint that was put upon him, but without spirit ^enough 
even to complain of it with energy. At another time, 
evai though complying, he would suddenly burst out in a 
paroxysm of resentment. Upon these occasions there was 
something inconceivably, savagely terrible in ' his anger, 
that gave to the person against whom it was directed the 
most humiliating and insupportable sensations. Me he 
always treated, at these times, with iBerceness, and drove 
me from him with a vehemence lofty, emphatical, and 
sustained, beyond any thing of which^I should have 
thought human nature to be capable. These saUies seemed 
always to constitute a sort of crisis in his indisposition; 
and, whenever he was induced to such a premature re- 
turn, he would fall immediately after into a state of the 
most melancholy inactivity, in which he usually continued 
for two or three days. It was by an obstinate fatality 
that, whenever I saw Mr. Falkbnd in these deplorable 
situations, and particularly when I lighted upon him after 
having sought him among the rocks and precipices, pale, 
emaciated, sohtary, and haggard, the suggestion would 
continually recur .to me, in spite of inclinaition, in spite of 
pei^uasion, and in spite of evidence. Surely this man is a 
murderer I 
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CHAPTER Xyil. 

. ■ ' * ' 

It iK^aa ifi ooe of the bicid intervals, as I may term 
jtbem, that Occurred during this period, thajt a peasant vt^asf 
1»rQught beiore him, m his character of a justice of peace, 
upon an accusation of having murdered his fellow. As 
Mr. Falkland had by this time acquired the repute of a 
inelancholy valetudinarian, it is probable he would not 
have been called upon to ^ct in his oi&cial character upon 
the present occasion, had it not been that two or three of 
the neighbouring justices were all of them from home at 
once, so that he was the only one to be found in a circuit 
of many mile^. The reader, however, must not imagine, 
though I have employed the word insanity in describing 
Mr. Falkland's symiptoms, that he was by any means rec- 
koiied for a m^man by the generality of those who had 
occ^ion to observe him. It is true that his behaviour, at 
oert^n tinies, was singular and unaccountable; but then, 
at other times, there was in it so much dignity, regularity, 
and economy ; he knew so well how to command and 
Biake. himself respected; his actions and carriage were 
so condescending, considerate, and benevplent, that, far 
from having forfeited the esteem of the unfortunate or 
the many, they were loud and earnest in his praisei^. 

I was present at the examination of this, peasant. The 
moment I heard of the errand which ^had brought this 

r 

rabble of visitors, a sudden thought struck me. I con- 
ceived the possibility of rendering the incident subordinate 
to the great enquiry which dranl( up all the currents of my 
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soul. I i$aidy this man is arraigned of murder, and murder 
is the master-key that wakes distemper in the mind of Mr. 
Falkland. I will watdi him without remission. I will 
trace aO the mazes of bis thought Surely at such a time 
his secret anguish must betray itself. Surely, if it be not 
my own fistult, I shaB now be able to discover the state of 
his plea before the tribunal of unerring justice. 

I took my station in a manner mo9t fitvou^able i& the 
object iip<m which my mind was intei^t I cotfld perc^ipe 
in Mr.. Falkland's features, 99 he* entered, it strong ri^hie-^ 
tance to the business in which he was ei^i^ed; b«rt fiiere 
was my poddibilily tii retreating. I& cDunfenanee Was en^ 
barrassed and anxioiis ; he scarcely saw any body. The 
eiaminatimi had not proceeded hr, befere be chafteed to 
tm*n his eye to the part of the room where I wasr It hap- 
pened in ibis as m some preceding insiancesr^-we e**^ 
^hKDgti a silent look, by which we told vohraies to ^ch 
other. Mr. FalklMd^s complexion turned from red te^ pale, 
and from pale to red. I perfectly understood his fe^sij^, 
and would wiifin{^ have withdrawn myself. But it was 
ixnposBiMe $ iny passions^ were too deepfy engaged ; I wa5 
rooted to^ the spot; titough my own life, that of my master, 
et almost of a whole nation had beett ^ stdie, ( had M 
power U> change pxy posifion. 

The first surprise, however, baring subsided, Mr. Fidk- 
land assamed a look of determilied constancy, and ev#n 
deemed to increase in self^sse;»iion much beyond wln^ 
0&M have been expected from his first entrance. This 
he could probably have maintained, had it iiot been that 
the scene, instead of bein^ permaMnt, was in some sort 
t^erpetudly changing* The nmn who wa» brought bc^fore 
bim, was vehemently accfused by the brodMr of the de- 
ceased as having acted from the most rooted Hudiee. He 
i»wore that there had been an old grudge between the 
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partleil, and fdtftod sevend insiaiieeg df it He afinawd 
tbk die murderer bad sought the earliest cfppiortiiiuty of 
wreakiBg ia^ retvenge ; had struek the first blow ^ and, 
though the oMiest was m appearanee Ottly a commoii 
boxing match, had watched the oceasioo of gilding a &lal 
gtrohe, wfaioh was followed by the iwtastt deatk of ^s: an** 
tagonist^T 

WhSe the accwer was giving m hi» evidence, the ae^ 
eased discovered every token of the most po%niffil sensi-* 
bilily. At one time Im featttpes were eottvidsed with 
anguish; t^rs mil^den tridkled down his manly chedfi»; 
and at imoth^r be started with apparent astonishment at 
the mifiivwprable turn that was given to the narralxfse, 
though wkhout betraying any impatience to intorupt. I 
never saiw a man less fin^ocious in his appearance. He was ' 
tdl, weH made, and comely. His comitenance was m* 
geftMus lOid b^Etevolent, without fofiy. By his side stood 
a young woman, his sweetheart, extremely agreeable in her 
person, and her looks tesiifymg how deeply she intereelcd 
herseK m ^e fiite ot her lover. The accidental spectators 
were divi^d, between m^nati^n i^^ainst the enormity 
of the anpposed criannal, and compassion for the poor giipl 
that accompanied him. They seemed to take Mle notice 
of the fovourable appearances visible m the person of the 
accused, till, in the sequel, those appearances were more 
forcibly sa^esfid to their attention. For Mr. Falkland, 
he was at one mom^it engrossed by curiosity and eanrnesl- 
■ess to investigate the tale, whfle at another he betrayed a 
sort of revuUon of sentiment, wbidi made the investigatiott 
too painful for him to support. 

When the accused was called upon for his defimee, he 
readily owned the mi«indersta&ding that bad existed, and 
that the deceased was the worst enemy he had in the 
woiM. Indeed he was his only enemy, aid he eoidd not tell 
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ike reason that had made him so. He had employed every 
effort to overcome his animosity, but in vain. The de- 
ceased had upon all occasions, sought to mortify him, and 
do him an ill turn ; but he had resolved never to be en- 
gaged in a broil with him, and till this day he had suc- 
ceeded. If he had met with a misfortune with any other 
man, people at least might have thought it accident; but 
now it w;ould always he believed that he had acted from 
secret malice and a bad heart. 

The fact was, that he and his sweetheart had gone to a 
neighbouring fair, where this man had met them. The 
man had often tried to affiront hiiln; and his passiveness, 
interpreted into cowardice, had perhaps encouraged the 
other to additional rudeness. Finding that he had endured 
trivial insults to himself with an even temper, thedbeeased 
now thought proper to turn his brutality upon the young 
woman that accompanied him. He pursued them; he en- 
deavoured in various maimers to harass and vex them; 
they had sought in vain to shake him off. The young 
woman was considerably terrified. The accused expos- 
tulated with their persecutor, and asked him how he could 
be so barbarous as to persist in frightening a woman P He 
replied with an insulting tone, "Then the woman should 
find some one able to protect her ; people that encouraged 
and trusted to . such a thief as that, deserved no better !'' 
The accused tried every expedient he could iavent; at 
length h^. could endure it no longer; he became exas- 
perated, and challenged the assailant. The challenge was 
accepted; a ring was formed; he. confided the care of his 
sweetheart to a bystander; and unfortunately the first blow 
he struck proved fataL 

The accused added, that he did. not care what became 
of him. He had been anxious to go through the world in 
m ini^ensive manner, and now be bad the guilt of Uood 
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upon him. [ He did not know but it would be kindness ia 
them to hang him out of the way; for his conscience would 
reproadi him as long as he lived, and the figure of the 
deceased, as he had lain senseless and without motion at 
his feet, would perpetually haunt him. The thought of 
this man, at one moment iiill of life and vigour, and the 
next lifted a helpless corpse from the ground, and all owing 
to Idm, was a thought too (dreadful to be endured. He 
had loved the poor maiden, who had been the innocent 
occasion of this, with all his heart; but from this time he 
should never support the sight of her. The sight would 
bring a tribe of fiends in its rear. One unlucky minute 
had poisoned aU his hopes, and made life a burden to him. 
Saying this, his countenance fell, the muscles of his 
fiice tveli^ed with ^ agony, and he looked the statue of 
despair. 

This was the story of whidi Mr. Falkland. was called 
upon to be the auditor. Though the incidents were, for 
the most part, wide of those -which belonged to the 
preceding adventures, and there had been much less 
policy and skill displayed on either • part in this rustic 
encounter, yet there were many points which, to a 
man who bore the former strongly in his recollection, sng- 
gei^ted . a sufficient resemblance. In each case it was a 
hiinum brute persisting in a course of hostility to a man of 
benevolent character, and suddenly and terribly cut off in 
the midst of his career. These points perpetually smote 
upon the heart of Mr. Falkland. He at one time started 
with astonishment, and at another shifted his posture, like 
a man who is unable longer to endure the. sensations that 
press upon him. Then he new strung his nerves to stub- 
bom patience. I could see, while his muscles preserved 
an inflexible steadiness, tears of anguish roll down his 
chedcs. He dared not trust his^ eyes to f^ee towards the 
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i»ide of iktt room where I stood; aad Ada g^e an air oC 
adborraaameirt to kit wbde figure. ButwlieD tbeaecnsed' 
^;ame to speak of his fiedings, to describe Ili€^diq[>tk el his^ 
compunction' (or an mirolttntwy butt, he eouIcK eaduxv it no- 
tengen He suddenly rose^ and with everf mark o( horror 
and dei^Mur nsihed out of the room. 

This circumstance made no matoisd di^renee in die 
affedr of the accused. The parties were detmied about 
half an hour. Mr. FaHdhnd had ahready heard tibe material 
p«rt& of the evidence in person. At tiw expiratkm tA that 
^Atenral, he sent for Mr. Collins out of the^ roon^ The 
story of the cidprit was confirmed by many witnesses who 
had seen tke transaction. Word wa» brought that tny 
master was indisposed ; aid, at the same time, ike aecused 
was ordered to be discharged. The vefigeancf of the 
brother, however, as I afterwards found, did not rest here, 
and be met wkh a magistrate^ more scrupulous or more 
despotic, by whom the culprit was conumtted for trial. 

This affur was no sooner concluded, than I faasteued 
into the gard^ and pluiq^ed into the deepest of its thickets. 
My mind was full, idmost to bursting. I no sooner cos* 
ceived myself sufficiently removed from aU observation^, 
thaft my thoi^hts forced their way spoolatteously to my 
tongue, and I exclaimed, in a fit of uncontrollable enthu- 
»asm, ^^ This is the murderer; the Hawkinses were innei- 
centl I am sure of it! I will pledge my life for it! It is 
out 1 It is Ascovered ! Guilty, upon my soul T 

While I thus proceeded with hasty steps along the moet 
secret paths <tf the garden, and from time to time gare 
vent to the tumult of my thois^hts in involuntary exckn^- 
tions, I felt as if my animal system had undergone a total 
revdtttion. My blood bmled within me. I was consdoos 
to a Und of rapture for whidi I could not account I was 
solemn, yet fuQ of rapid emotion, burning with indignalion 
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and ejaatgj. ia the very lemfeei and humcaae of ^ 
•pasakmsy I seemed to enjoy tibe most «oiil-ravtshi]ig edbs. 
i oasmxt better -exproBS the ihen crf^e of oiy mud than by 
saying, I wbs never so perfeotly idive as at 43bM moment. 

This state of mental deviUton oontinued fm* several 
diQujs, but at Im^ sidbsided, and gave pkee to more 4e- 
Jiberale reflection. One of Ihe first questions that then 
CQcnrred wins, what shall I do ivtth the knowledge I have 
teen ^so eager to acquire? I had ao tncUnation to tnnim- 
4iHnBier. 1 feb wfaait I had had no previoiis eonoepti<« of, 
ifaot it was ipos»ble to love a miirderw, and, as I then ifl^ 
derstood it, -the worst of mnrdera^. I eonseived it to he 
in die highest d^pnee absurd imd iniquitous, 4o eut ctf a 
man qimltted ibr.tiie tnost essential and eoetenme tttiBUy, 
.merely out of retrospect to an aet whieh, whatever ware its 
menis, coidd not be retrieved. 

ISus thon^^t fed me to anodater, which had at first passed 
unnoticed, if I had beto disposed to Uim iafiwiner, wjbst 
had occurred amomited to .no evidence Aat was admis- 
mbie in a court of justiee. WeB ttuBn* added I, if it be 
eneh as woidd not be admitted at a erimin^ tribunal, am 
I swreit is sudi as I ought to admit ? There were tw€»ty 
persons besides myself present at the scene from which I 
pretend to derive such entire conviction. Not one of them 
saw it in the light that I did. It either appeared to them 
a casual and unimportant circumstance, or they thought it 
sufficiently accounted for by Mr. Falkland's infirmity and 
misfortunes. Did it really contain such an extent of ail- 
ments and application, that nobody but I was discerning 
enough to see? 

Sut all this reasoning fNroduced no alteration in my way 
of thinking. For this lime I could not get it out of my 
miDd Sqt a moment : '^ Sir. Falkland is the murderer ! 
Heis«uiltyl Iseeitl Ifeelitl lam sure of Ur Thus 
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was I hurried along by an uncontroUable destbty. The 
state of my passions in their progressive career, the in* 
quisitiveness and impatience of my thoughts, appeaised to 
make this determination unavoidable. 

An incident occurred while I was in the garden, that 
seemed to make no impression upon me at the^timcy but 
which I recollected when my thoughts were got into somen 
what of a slower motion. In the midst of one of my 
paroicysms of exclamation, and when I thought mys^ most 
alone^ the shadow of a msm. as avoiding me'j^assed tran- 
siently by me at a small distance. Though I had scarcely 
caught a faint glimpse of his person, there was something 
in the occurrence that persuaded me it was Mr. Falkland. 
I shuddered at the possibiUty of his having overheard- the 
words of my soliloquy. But this idea, alarming as it was, 
had not power immediately to suspend the caireer of my 
reflections. Subsequent circumstances however iM^ought 
back the apprehension to my mind. I had scarcely a doubt 
of its reality, when dinner-time came, and Mr. Falkland 
was not to be found. Supper and bed-time passed in the 
same manner. The only conclusion made by his servants 
upon this circumstance was, that he was gone iqN)n one- of 
his accustomed melancholy rambles. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The period at which my story is now arrived seemed as 
if it were the very crisis of the fortune of Mr. Falkland. 
Incident followed upon incident, iii a kind of breathless 
succession. About nine o'clock the next morning an alarm 
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'wks giveii) that one of the chimneys of the house wa$ on 
fire. No accident could be apparently more trivial ; but 
presently it blazed with such fury, as to make it clear that 
some beam of the house, which in the first building had 
been improperly placed, had been reached by the flames. 
Some danger was apprehended for the whote edifice. The 
confusion was the greater, in consequence of the absence of 
the mast^, as well as of Mr. Collins^ the Steward. While 
some of the domestics were employed in endeavonring to 
extinguish the flames, it was thought proper that others 
should busy themselves in removing the most valuable 
moveables to a lawn in the garden. I took some command 
in the affair, to which indeed my station in the family 
seemed to entitle me, and for which I was judged qualified 
by my understanding and mental resources. 

Having given some general directions^ I conceived that 
it was not enough to stand by and superintend, but that I 
should contribute my personal labour in the public concern. 
I set out for that purpose ; and my steps, by some mys- 
terious fatality^ were directed to the private apartment at 
the end of the library. Here, as I looked round, my eye 
was suddenly caught by the trunk mentioned In the first 
pages of my narrative. 

My mind was already raised to its utmost pitch. In a 
window-seat of the room lay a number of chisels and 
other carpenter's tools. I know not what infatuation in- 
stantaneously seized me. The idea was too powerful to 
be resisted. I forgot the business upon which I came, the 
employment of the servants, and the urgency of general 
danger. I should have done the same if the flames that 
seemed to extend as they proceeded, and already sur- 
mounted the house, had reached this very apartment I 
snatched a tool suitable for the purpose, threw myself 
upon the ground, and applied with eagerness to a ms^a- 
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nne iKlodi uielofled aH for wfakdi mgr he«rt {»Aiitod. ASNor 
imo or jAoree dffsirtfi, ifi wUdi the 0iiergy <tf luifMNViroUaUe 
liBflsioB WHS added to my bodily s^ep^tb, the £m(^ub|9» 
gagfe way, the tnink opened, and ^ that I ^ngbt/v^ia 8^ 
(Knee K^hin «Eiy readb. 

I W9» 01 the act <rf^ liftiiig up ihe hd, jffbm Sir. FaUda&d 
Altered, wild, hreadkleas, distraeted ijq his looks I He hftd 
been bron^t home fima a eonsiderahle distanee by tfaa 
sis^ of ike flames. At the iiKnswt of his appearance the 

dropped down from wy hand. He no smmst saw mte 
ihan his eyes enoitted sparks of xage. He mn with eager- 
ness to a brace of loaded pistols which hung in the roond, 
and, scanng one, presented it to my bead* I aaw his de- 
sign, «ffld q[»rang to wfM it ; but, with the ^me eiqpidUy 
with which he had formed his resohition, he ehan^ed it, 
and instantly went to the window, and fiung the pk^tol into 
the court h<^w. He bade me b^one with his usual irr^ 
sistiUe energy; and, overcome as I was already by the 
horror of the detection, I eagerly complied. 

A moment after, a consideraUe part of the chimney 
tmnUed with noise into the ^com*t below, and a voice «x- 
ckimd that the fire was more vicd^o^t than ever. Tbeae 
circumstances seemed to produce a mechanii^al eJOTect upon 
my patron, who, -havuig first locked the closet, appeared 
on the outside of ^ house, ascended the roof, and w^ m 
a momeiat in every place where his presence was required. 
The fiames were at length extinguished. 

The reader cm with dUffiiCulty fonn a conception of lJ»e 
state to which I was now reduced. ASy act was in son^ 
sort an act of insanity ; hut how indescribable are the feel- 
ings ix^di which I looked back upon it ! It Wias .an in«taii'- 
taneoiis impulse, a riiort-hved and passing alienation of 
nund; but what m«ist Mr. Falkland think of that alienation P 
To anyman, a person who had once shown himself es^pable 
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f)( SO wild a flight of the mind, must appear daDgerous : 
how must he appear to a mau under Mr. Falkland's cir-^ 
cumstances ? I had just had a pistol hdd to my head^ by 
a man resolved to put a period to my eitisten<^e. That in- 
deed was past ; l)ut whait was it that fate had yet in reserve 
for me ! The insatiable vengeance of a Falkland^ of a man 
whose hands were, to my apprehension, red with bloody 
and his thoughts familiar with cruelty and murder. How 
great were the resources of his mind, resources henceforth 
to be confederated for my destruction ! This was the ter- 
mination of an ungoverned curiosity, an impulse that I had 
represented to myseif as so innocent or so venial. 

In the high tide of bmling passion, I had ovelrlooked all 
consequences. It now appeared to me hke a dream. Is 
it in man to leap from the high-raised precipice, or mish 
unconcerned into the midst of flames ? Was it possible I 
could have forgotten for a moment the awe-creating man- 
ners of Falkland, and the inexorable fury I should awake 
in his soul ? No thought of future security had reached my 
mind* I had acted u]pon no plan. I had conceived no 
means of concealing my deed, after it had once been ef- 
fected. But it was over now. One short minute had ef- 
fected a reverse in my situation, the suddenness of which 
the history of man, perhaps, is unable to surpaiss. 

I have always been at a loss to account for my having 
plunged thus headlong into an act so monstrous. There 
is something in it of unexplained and involuntary sym- 
pathy* One sentiment flows, by necessity of nature, into 
another sentiment of the same general character. This 
was the first instance in which I had witnessed a danger 
by fire. All was confusion around me, and aU changed 
into hurricane within. The general situation, to my un- 
practised apprehension, appeared desperate, and I by con- 
tagion becsone alike desperate. At first I had been in some 

12 
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4i^ee cabn and coHeded^ Init diai loa was a dbipevat* 
e$3rt; and when it gave way, a ibii of instant insaaitjr 
became its successor. 

I bad now every thing to fear. And yet whoA was my 
fiuilt P lit proceeded from none of these erroce wbieb are 
jostfy held up to the aversion of mankind ; my object bad 
been neither weabh, nor the means of indulgence, nor 
the usurpation of power. No spark of maKgifity had hav^ 
boiured in my soul. I had aiwaye reverenced the sublime 
mind of Mr« Falkland ; I reverenced it stSi. My offence 
had merely been a mistaken thirst of knowledgei. Suoh 
however it was, aa to admit neither of forgiveness ner re- 
mission. This epoch was the crisis of my fate, dividing 
what may be called the ofFenftive part from the defensive^ 
which has been the sole business of my remaining years. 
Alas I my offience waa slunrt, not aggravated by any sinister 
intention : but Uie reprisals I was to suiFer are ioag, tmi 
can terminate only with my life ! 

In the state in which I found myself, when the veocl^ 
lection of what I had done flowed back upon my mind, I 
was incapable of any resolution. AH was^ chaos and u«eer» 
tainty within mc. My thoughts were too fuU of hoppor t<> 
be susceptible of activity; I felt deserted of my intefieetuat 
powers, palsied in mind, and compelled to sit in speeohlesA 
expectation of the misery to which I was destined. To my 
own conception I was like a man, who, though blasted* with 
lightning, and deprived for ever of the power of Bftotion^ 
should yet retain the consciousness of his situation^ D^th- 
dealing despair was the only idea of which I was sensiblei 

I was still in this situation of mind when Mr. Falklsmd 
sent for me. His message roused me from my tranoe^. 
In recovering, I felt those sickening and loathsome^ sen'- 
sations, which a man may be supposed at finst to- endure 
who should' return from the sleep of death, ^praduidly I 



r^overed the power of arranging my idea3. and directing, 
my steps. I understopd, that the minute the affair of the 
fire was over, Mr. Falkland had retired to hit) own room. 
It was evening before he ordered me to be ealled. 

I fouiid in him every tok^n of extreme distress, exoept 
that there was a^ air of solemn and sad con^sure that 
crowned the whole. For the present, all. appearance of 
gloom, statelin^s, and austerity was gone. As I entered 
he looked up, and sc^eing who it was, ordered me to bolt 
the door. I obeyed. He went round the room, and ex- 
amined its other avenues. He then returned to where I 
stood. I trembled in every joint of my frame. I exclaimed 
within myself, '^ What scene of death has Roseius now to 
act?" 

^^ Williams I " said he, in a tone whi<^ had more in it 
of sorrow than resentment, " I have attempted your life I 
I am a wretch devoted to the scorn and execration of 
mankind!" There he stopped. 

*^ If there be oue being on the whole earth that feels the 
scOiTL and ei^ecration due to such a wretch more strongly 
than another, it is myself. I have been kept in a state of 
perpetual torture and madness. But I can put an end to 
it and its consequences; and, so fisir at least as relates to 
you, I am determined to do it. I know the price, ^d — I 
will make the purchase. 

" You must swear," said he. " You must attest every 
sacrament divine and human, never to disclose what I am 
now to tell you." — He dictated the oath, and I repeated it 
with an aching heart I had no power to offer a word of 
remark. 

*' This confidence," said he, " is of your seeking, not of 
mine. It is odious to me, and is dangerous to you." 

Having thus prefaced the disclosure he had to make, he 
paused. He seemed to collect himself as for an effort o| 

1? *j 
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magnitude. He wiped his &ce with his handkerchief. 
The moisture that ineommoded him appeared not to be 
tears, but sweat. 

" Look at me. Observe me. Is it not strange that suck 
a one as I should retain lineaments of a humaa creature? 
I am the blackest of villains. I am the nmrderer of Tyr- 
rel. I am the assassin of the Hawkinses.'^ 

I started with terror, and was silent. 

^^ What a story is mine! Insulted, disgraced, polluted 
in the face of hundreds, I was capable of any act of de- 
speration. I watched my opportunity, followed Mr. Tyrrel 
from the rooms, seized a sharp-pointed knife that fell in my 
way, came behind him, and stabbed him to the heart. My 
gigantic oppressor rolled at my feet. 

'^ AH are but Unks of one chain. A blow! A murder! 
My next business was to defend myself, to tell so well- 
digested a he as that all mankind should believe it true. 
Never was a task so harrowing and intiderable ! 

^^ Well, thus far fortune favoured me ; she favoured me 
beyond my desire. The guilt was removed from me, and 
cast upon another ; but this I was to endure. Whence 
came the circumstantial evidence against him, the brok^i 
knife and the blood, I am unable to teQ. I suppose, by 
some miraculous accident, Hawkins was passing by, and 
endeavoured to assist his oppressor in the agonies of death. 
You have heard his story ; you have read one of his letters. 
But you do. not know the thousandth part of the proofs of 
his simple and unalterable rectitude that I have known. 
His son suffered with him; that son, for the sake of whose 
happiness and virtue he ruined hknself, and would have 
died a hundred times.-^I have had £eelings, but I cannot 
describe them. 

*' This it is to be a gentleman ! a man of honour! I was 
the fool o£ fame. My virtue, my honesty, my everlasting 
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peace of mind, were cheap sacrificed to be made at the 
shrine of this divinity. But, what is worse, there is. nothing 
that has happened that has in any degi:e<^ contributed to 
n%y cure. I am as much the fool of fame as ever. I ehng 
to it to my^t breath. Though I he the. blackest of villa'ms, 
I will leave behind me a spotless and illustrious name. 
There is no crime so malignant, no scene of blood so hor- 
rible,, in which that object cannot engage me^ It is. no 
matter that I regard these things at a distance with aver^ 

sion ; 1 am sure of it ; bring me to the test, and I shall 

yield. I despise myself, but thus I am ; things are gone tpo 
far to be recalled. • 

^^ Why is. it that I am, compelled to this confidence? 
From the love of fame. I should tremble at the sight of 
every pistol or instrument of death that ofiered itself to 
my hands ; and perhaps my next murder may not be so 
fortunate as those I have already committed. I had n^ 
alternative but to make you my confidant or jny victim. 
It was better to trust you with the whole truth under 
every seal of secrecy, than to Uve in perpetual fear of 
your penetration or your rashness. 

'^ Do you know what it is you have done P To gratify 
a fooUshly inquisitive humour, you have sold yourself. 
You shall continue in my service, but can never share my 
affection. I wUl benefit you in respect of fortune, but I 
shall always hate you. if ever an unguarded word escape 
from your Ups, if ever you excite my jealousy or suspicion, 
expect to pay for it by your death or worse. It is a dear 
bai^ain you have made. But it i$ too late to look back. 
I charge and adjure you by every thing that is sacred, and 
that is tremendous, preserve your faith ! 

'^ My tongue has now for the first time for several 
^ears spoken the language of my heart; and the inter- 
course from this hour shall he shut for ever. I want no 
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pity. I desire no consolation. Surrounded as I am with 
horroni, I ik4Q at least preserve my fortitude to the last. 
If I had been reserved to a different destiny, I have 
^alities in that respect worthy of a better esuise. I can 
be mad, miserable, and frantic ; but even m frenzy I 
can preserve my presence of mind and discretion.'* 

Such was the story I had been so desirous to know. 
Though my mind had brooded upon the subject for 
months, there was not a syllable of it that did not come 
to itny ear with the most perfect sense of novelty. ** Mr. 
Falkland is a murderer I " said I, as I retired from the con^ 
ference, This dreadfiil appellative,* " a murderer," made 
my very blood run cold within me. " He killed Mr. Tyr- 
rel, fc^ he could not control his resentment and anget* : 
he sacrificed Hawkins the elder and Hawkins the younger, 
because he could upon no terms endure the pubhc loss of 
honour : how can I expect that a man thns pasdionate and 
unrelenting will not sooner or later make me his victim T* 

But,' notwithstanding this terrible application of the story, 
an application to which perhaps, in some form or other, 
mankind are indebted for nine tenths of their abhorrence 
against vice, I could not help occasionally recurring to 
reflections of an opposite nature. '' Mr. Falkland is a 
murderer I "resumed L *' He might yet be a most exceV- 
lent man, if he did but think so. " It is the thinking oui^ 
selves vicious, then, that principally contributes to make us 
vicious. 

Amidst 'the shock I received from finding, what I had 
never suffered myself constantly to believe, that my suspi- 
cions were true, I still discovered new cause of admiration, 
for my master. His menaces indeed were terrible. But, 
when I recollected the offence I had given, so contrary to 
every received principle of civilised society, so insolent and 
rude, so intolerable to a man of Mr. Falkland*s elevation, 
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and 4b Mr. FaHctand's peculiarity of cirooinstances, I was 
^stMiiAed at hk forbearaece. There were indeed suffix 
ekttdy obvioiui reasons Why be nigfat not ctioose to pro^ 
need to eistrennties with me. But bow different frcnn the 
ieaffiil expecta^ns I had ooncenived were the eafasmess of 
his behaviour, and the regulated mildness of his language ! 
|n this respept, I fio^ a ^tioTt time fttiagfaied &at I was 
emanotpated from the mischiefs wbidi had appaHed me ; 
«nd thatt in having to do with, a man of Mr. FaHdand's K- 
i>erality, I had nothing rigorous to apprehend. 

^^ It is a miserable prospect/^ said I, '^tbat he holds up 
H) me. He imagines that I am restraitrod by no principles, 
and d^af to the claims of personal excellence. Bttt he 
shiill fiikd hknself mistaken. I wiH never become an in- 
former. I will never injure my patron ; and therefore he 
wiH hot foe my enemy. With aU his misfortuneis a»d all 
his errors, I fed that my soul yearns for his wel&re. If 
he havie been oiiminal, that is owing to circtimstanees; 
the same qualities nnder othlBFr ci^ctimsta|lces Would Mve 
been, or rather were, sublimely beneficent.^' 

My reasonings were, no doubt, infinitely more favour- 
able to Mr. FaHdand, than those which human beings are 
accustomed to make in the case of such as they slyk great 
criminals. This will not be Wondetsed at, when it is ctm- 
sidered that I had nkyself just be^n trampling on the 
established boundaries of obligation, and therefore might 
well have a fellow-feeling for other offenders. Add to 
which, I bad known Mr. Falkland from the first as a be- 
neficent divinity. I had observed at leisure, and with a 
minuteness which could not deceive me, the excellent 
qualities of his heart; and I found him possessed of a mind 
beyond comparison the most fertile and accomplished I 
had ever luiowti. 

But though the tetrors which had impres^d me Wet^ 
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oonriderably alleviated^ my situatioii was notwithstanding 
sufficiently mis^^ble. The ease and light-heartedness of 
my youth were for ever gone. The voice of an irresistible 
necessity had commanded me to " sleep no more.'' I was 
tormented with a secret^ of which I must never disburthen 
myself; and this consciousness was, at my age, a source 
of perpetual melancholy. I had made mysqjf a prisoner, 
in the most intolerable sense of that term, for years — 
perhaps for the rest of my hie. Though my prudence 
and discretion should be invariable, I must remember that 
I should have an overseer, vigilant from conscious guilt, 
full of resentment at the unjustifiable means by whk^h I 
had extorted from him a confession, and whose lightest 
caprice might at any time decide upon every thing that 
wa^ dear to me. The vigilance even of a public and 
systematical despotism is poor, compared with a vigilance 
which is thus goaded by the most anxious passions of the 
souL Against this species of persecution I knew not how 
to invent a refuge. I dared neither fly from the obser- 
vation of Mr. Falkland, nor continue exposed to its ope- 
ration. I was a,t first indeed lulled in a certain degree to 
secunty upon the v^rge of the precipice. But it was not 
long before I found a thousand circumstamces perpetually 
reminding me of my true situation. Those I am now to 
relate are among the most memorable. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In no long time after the disclosure Mr. Falkland had 
made, Mr, Forester, his elder brother by the mother's side, 
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«ame to reside for a short period in our family. This was 
a circumstance peculiarly adverse to my patron's habits 
and inclinations. He had broken off, as I have already 
said, aH intercourse of visiting with his neighbours. He 
debarred himself every kind of amusemmt and relaxation. 
He shrunk from the society of his fellows, and thought he 
could never be sufficiently buried in obscurity and solitude. 
This principle was, in most cases, of no difficult execution 
to a man of firmness. But Mr. Falkland knew not how 
to avoid the visit of Mr. Forester. This gentleman was 
just returned from a residence olT several years upon the 
Continent ; and his demand of an apartment in the house 
of his half-brother, till his own house at the distance of 
thirty mUes should be prepared for his reception, was 
made with an air of confidence that scarcely admitted of 
a refiisal. Mr. Falkland could only allege, that the state 
of his health and spirits was such, that he feared a resi- 
dence at his house would be little agreeable tahis kinsman; 
and Mr. Forester conceived that this was a disqualification 
which would always augment in proportion as it was to- 
lerated, and hoped that his society, by inducing Mr. Falk- 
land to suspend his habits of seclusion, would be the means 
of essential benefit. Mr. Falkland opposed him no further. 
He would have been sorry to be thought unkind to a 
kinsman for whom he had a particular esteem ; and the 
consciousness of not daring to assign the true reason, made 
him cautious of adhering to his objection. 

The character of Mr. Forester was, in many respects, 
the reverse of that of my master. His very appearance 
indicated the singularity of his disposition. His figure was 
short and angular. His eyes were sunk far into his head, 
and were overhung with eye-brows, black, thick, and bushy. 
His complexion was swarthy, and his lineaments hard. He 
had seen much of the world; but, to judge of him from his 
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Appearance and manners, one would have thought that he 
had nev^r moved from his llreHside. 

His temp^ was acid, petulant, and harsh. He Was easily 
offended by trifles, respecting which, previously to the 
offence, the persons with whom he had intercourse could 
have no suspidon of such a result. When offended, his 
customary behaviour was exceedingly rugged. He thought 
only of setting the delinquent right, ^d humbling him for 
his error ; and, in his eagerness to do this, overlooked the 
sensibility of the sufferer,, and the pains he inflicted. Re- 
monstrance in such a case he regarded as the offspring of 
cowardice, which was to be extirpated with a steady and 
unshrinking hand, and not soothed with mii^udging kind* 
ness and indnlgenoe. As is usuid in human character, he 
had formed a system of thinking to suit the current of his 
feelings. He held that the kindness we entertain for a man 
should be veiled and concealed, exerted in isubstantial be- 
nefits, but not disclosed, lest an undue advantage should be 
taken of it by its oliject 

With this rugged outside, Mr. Forester had a warm and 
generous heart. At first sight all men were deterred by 
his manner, and excited to give him an ill character. Biit 
the longer any one knew him, the more they approved him. 
His harshness was then only considered as habit; and 
strong sense and active benevolence were uppermost in the 
* recollection of his familiar acquaintance. His conversation, 
when he condescended to lay aside his snappish, rude, and 
dirupt half-sentonces, became flowing in diction, and un- 
eommonly amusing with regard to its substance. He com- 
bined^ with weightiness of expression, a dryness of charac- 
toristic humour, that demonstrated at once the vividness 
of his observation, and the force of his understanding. 

The peculiarities of this gentleman's character were not 
nndisplayed in the scene to which he was now introduced. 
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Having much kindness in his disposition, he soon became 
deeply interested in the unhappiness of his relation. He 
did every thing in his power to remove it; but his attempts 
were rude and unskiliiil. With a mind so accomplished 
and a spirit so susceptible as that of Mr. Falkland, Mr. 
forest^ did not venture to let loose his usual violence of 
manner; but, if he carefiiUy abstained fi-om harshness, he 
was, however, wholly incapable of that sweet and liquid 
eloquence of the soul, which would perhaps have stood the 
fairest chance of seducing Mr. Falkland for a moment to 
forget his anguish. He exhorted his host to rouse up his 
spirit, and defy the foul fiend ; but the tone of his exhorta- 
tions found no sympathetic chord in the mind of my patron. 
He had not the skill to carry conviction to an understand- 
ing so well fortified in error. In a word, after a thousand 
etforts of kindness to his entertainer, he drew off his forces, 
growling and dissatisfied with his own impotence, rather 
than angry at the obstinacy of Mr. Falkland. He felt 
no diminution of his affection for him, and was sincerely 
grieved to find that he was so little capable of serving him. 
Both parties in this case did justice to the merits of the 
other ; at the same time that the disparity of their humours 
was such, as to prevent the stranger from being in any 
degree a dangerous companion to the master of the house. 
They had scarcely one point of contact in their characters. 
Mr. Forester was incapable of giving Mr. Falkland that 
degree either of pain or pleasure, which can raise the soul 
into a tumult, and deprive it for a while of tranquilUty and 
self-command. 

Our visitor was a man, notwithstanding appearances^ of 
a peculiarly sociable disposition, and, where he was neither 
interrupted nor contradicted, considerably loquacious. He 
began to feel himself painfully out of his element upon the 
present occasion. Mr. Falkland was devoted to contem- 
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plation and solitude. He put upon himself some degree of 
restraint upon the arrival of his kinsman, though even then 
his darUng habits would break out. But when they had 
seen each other a certain number of times, and it was suf- 
ficiently evident that the society of either would be a bur- 
then rather than a pleasure to the other, they consented, 
by a sort of silent compact, that each should be at liberty 
to follow his own inclination. Mr. Falkland was, in a 
sense, ^ the greatest gainer by this. He returned to the 
habits of his choice, and acted, as nearly as possible, just 
as he would have done if Mr. Forester had not been in 
existence. But the latter was wholly at a loss. He had all 
the disadvantages of retirement, without being able^ as he 
might have do^e at his house, to bring his own associates 
or his own amusements about him. 

In this situation he cast his eyes upon me. It was his 
principle to do every thing that his thoughts suggested, 
without caring for the forms of the world. He saw no 
reason why a peasant, with certain advantages of education 
and opportunity, might not be as eligible a companion as 
a lord ; at the same time that he was deeply impressed 
with the venerableness of old institutions. Reduced as he 
w^as to a kind of last resort, he found me better qualified 
for his purpose than any other of Mr. Falkland's house- 
hold. 

The manner in which he began this sort of corrrespon- 
dence was sufficiently characteristical. It was abrupt; 
but it was strongly stamped with essential benevolence. 
It was blunt and humorous ; but there was attractiveness, 
especially in a case of unequal intercourse, in that very 
rusticity by which he levelled himself with the mass of his 
species. He Jiad to reconcile himself as well as to invite 
me ; not to reconcile himself to the postponing an aristo- 
cratical vanity, for of that he had a very slender portion. 
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but to the trouble of mvitation, for he loved his ease. All 
this produced some irregularity and indecision in his own 
mind, and gave a whimsieal impression to his behaviour. 

On my part, I was by no means ungrateful for the dis- 
tinction that was paid me. My mind had been relaxed 
into temporary dejection^ but my reserve had no alloy of 
mor<)seness or insensibiUty. It did not long hold out against 
the condescending attentions of Mr. Forester. I became 
gradually heedful, encouraged, confiding. I had a most 
eager thirst for the knowledge of mankind ; and though no 
person perhaps ever purchased so dearly the instructions 
he received in that school, the inclination was in no degree 
diminished. Mr. Forester was the second man I had seen 
uncommonly worthy of my analysis, and who seemed to 
my thoughts, arrived as I was at the end of my first essay, 
ahnost as mu6h deserving to be studied as Mr. Falkland 
himself. I was glad to escape from the uneasiness of my 
reflections; and, while engaged with this new fi»iend, I 
forgot the criticalness of the evils with which I was hourly 
menaced. 

Stimulated by these feelings, I was what Mr. Forester 
wanted, a diligent and zealous hearer. I was strongly 
susceptible of impression ; and the alternate impressions 
my mind received, visibly displayed themselves in my coun- 
tenance and gestures. The observations Mr. Forester had 
made in his travels, the set of opinions he had formed, all 
amused and interested me. His manner of telUng a story, 
or explaining his thoughts, was forcible, perspicuous, and 
<Nriginal : his style in conversation had an uncommon zest. 
Every thing he had to relate delighted me; while, in re- 
turn, my sympathy, my eager curiosity, and my unsophis- 
ticated passions, rendered me to Mr. Forestei* a most de- 
sirable hearer. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
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every day rendered our intereourse more intiiiiate and 
cordial. 

Mr. FaUdand was deatmed to be for nvm* lu^ppy ; and 
it deemed as if no new incident could occur, bom. wbi<A he 
waa not able to extract food for this imperious propensity. 
He was wearied with a perpetual repetition of similar imr 
pressions ; and entertained an invindbie disgust against all 
that was new. The visit of Mr. Forester he r^^arded with 
antipathy. He was scarcely able to look at him without 
shudderiug ; an emoti<m which his guest perceived, and 
pitied as the result of haUt and disease, rather than of jnd^ 
ment. None of his actions passed unremarked ; the most 
indifferent excited uneasiness and a{^rehen^on. The first 
overtures of intimacy between me sxod Mr. Forester pro- 
bably gave Urth to sentiinenls of jealousy in the mind of 
my master. The irregular, variable dbaracter of his visitor 
tended to heighten them, by {»t>ducing an appearance of 
inexj^Ucableness and mystery. At this time he intimated 
to me that it was not agreeable to him, that there should 
be much intercourse between me and this gentleman. , 

What could I do? Youug as I was, could it be expected 
that I sh<mld play the philosopher, and put a perpetual 
curb upon my ineBnationsP Imprudent though I had 
been, could I voluntarily subject myself to an eternal per 
nance, and estrangement from human society? Could I 
discourage a frankness so perfectly in consonanee with my 
wishes, and receive in an ungracious way a kindness that 
stole away my heart? 

Besides this, I wa^ but iO ffrepsred for the servile sub- 
missimi Mr. Falkland demanded. In early life I had bees 
accustomed to be inuch my own master. When I first 
entered into Mr. Falkland's service, my personal habits 
were checked by the novelty of my situation, and my aflSecr 
tions were gained by the high accomplishments of my pa- 
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tBQn. T^BD^elty audits influence, curiosity had succeeded : 
cwiosity, so long as U lasted, was a principle stronger in 
mj bosom ^han ^ven tbe love of independence. To that I 
would have sacrificed my liberty or my life ; to gratify it, I 
W4^^d }}me sipbiioHed to the condition of a West Indian 
nei^o^ or to tli0 tortures inflicted by North Ammcan sa-^ 
vages. But the turbtilence of curiosity had now subsided. 

As long as tb^ threats of Mr. Falkland had been con*^ 
fiiMd to generals, I endnred it. I was conscious of the un- 
faecoming action I had committed, and Uiis rendered me 
humble. But, when he went finrther, and undertook t^ 
proscribe t0 every article of my conduct, my patience was 
at an end« My mind, before sufficiently sensible to the un- 
£Mtunate situation to which my imprudence had reduced 
me, n^w took a nearer and a more alarming view of the 
cireumstances of the case. Mr. Falkland was not an old 
mm ; h0 had in hjim the principles of vigonr, however they 
migliit seem to b# shaken ; he might hve as long as I 
should. I was^ his prisoner ; and what a prisoner ! All my 
actipns observed; aU my gestures marked. I coidd move 
neithar to the right noir the left, but the eye of my keeper 
wa0 upon me. He watched me ; and his vigilance was a 
sickness to my heart For me there was no more freedom, 
na mi^re of hilarity, of thoughtlessiiess, or of youth. Was 
this the life upon which I had entered with such warm and 
sanguine expectatiim P Were my ^ys to be wasted in this 
cheerless gloom ; a gafieyHsIave in the hands o( the system 
of nature, whom death only,, the deatfa^ of myself or my in- 
exorable superior, could free P 

I had been adventurous in the gratification of an in- 
£anti&e and m»reasonablo emriosity ; and I resolved not to 
be less advoiturous, if need were, in the defence of every 
thing thi»t eaUr make hfe a blessing. I was prepared (or an 
amicable adjurtm^it of interests : I would undertake that 
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Mr. Falkland should never sustain injury through my 
means ; hut I expected in return that I should suiFef no 
encroachment, hut he left to the direction of my own un<^ 
derstanding. 

I went on, then, to seek Mr. Forester's society wkk 
eagerness; and it is i\m nature of an intimacy that does 
not declkie, progressively to increase. Mr. Falkland oh- 
served these symptoms with visible perturbation. When- 
ever I was conscious of their being perceived by him, I 
betrayed tokens of confusion : this did not tend to allay his 
uneasiness. One day he spoke to me alone; and, with a 
look of mysterious but terrible import, expressed himself 
thus: — • 

'^ Young man, take warning! Perhaps this is the last 
time you shall have an opportunity to take it ! I will not 
always be the butt of your simpUcity and inexperience, nor 
suffer your weakness to triumph over my strength! Why 
do you trifle with me ? You little suspect the extent of my 
power. At this moment you are enclosed with the snares 
of my vengeance unseen by you, and, at the instant that 
you flatter yourself you are already beyond their reach, 
they will close upon you. You might as well think of es- 
caping (torn the power of the omnipresent God, as from 
mine ! If you^ could touch so much as my finger, you 
should expiate it in hours and months and years of a tor- 
ment, of which as yet you have not the remotest idea. Re- 
member ! I am not talking at random I I do not utter a 
word, that, if you provoke me, shall not be executed to the 
severest letter!" 

It may be supposed that these menaces were not without 
their effect. I withdrew in silence. My whole soul re- 
volted against the ti*eatment I endured, and yet I could not 
utter a word. Why could not I speak the expostulations 
of my heart, or propose the compromise I meditated?. It 
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was ifiexp^ieiiee, and not vmsi of strength, th^ awed me, 
Everjr act of Mr. Falklfiitd cmtained som^tliiiig new, tod I 
wag mtprep$Lted to meet it Perhaps it will he fomid that 
the greatest hero owes the propriiAy of bis oondiiet to th^ 
habit of ^countering ^BflScuIties, aod 4;al^ otH with 
promptness the energies of bis nnnd. 

I oontCTipIated the proceedings of tof patron with the 
deepest astonishment. Homanity and general kindness 
were fundamental parU of his ebaracter •, "bat m relation 
<o me they were sterile and inactive* Hid o^^m inters rt- 
quired that he should pttrchase my kindness ; but he pre- 
ferred to goverti me by terror, and watch me with un- 
ceasing anxiety. I ruminated with the most mournful seft- 
satioBS upon the nattfre of my calamity. I believed that 
no human being Was ever placed in a situation i^o pitiaUe 
9t» mine. Every alom^f my frame s^med to have a se- 
veral esistedfce, and to cTaWl within me. I had but too 
mneh reason to belieTe that Mr. Falkkoid's threats were 
not empty words. I knew his abXty; I feh h» ascen- 
dancy. If i ei^eountered him, what chance had I of vic- 
tory ? If I wem defeated, what was the penalty I had to 
suffer ? WeB, then, the rest of my life must be devoted to 
sl^lrmh subjection. Miserable sentence! And, if it were, 
what security had I against die hijustrbe of a man, vi^lant, 
capricious, and criminaf ? I envied the condemned wretch 
upon the scaffold; I envied the victim of the inquisition in 
the midst of his torture. They know what they have to 
suffer. I had only to imagine every thing terrible, and 
then say, " The fate reserved for me is worse than this I" 

It was well for me that these sensations were transient : 
human nature could ifot long i$upp6rt itself under what I 
then felt By degrees my mind shook off its burthen. In^ 
'd^iMfion succeeded !o^ ^b^cMs of terror. The holsfiUty 
^f W.- ¥A\ika^ etc^ei hostStty in me. I <feterinitted I 

18 
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would never calumniate him in matters of the most trivial 
import, much less betray the grand secret upon which 
every thing dear to him depended. But, totally abjuring 
the offensive, I resolved to stand fimdy upon the defensive. 
The liberty of acting as I pleased I would preserve, what- 

m 

ever mighi be the risk. If I were worsted in the contest, 
I would 'at least have the consolation of reflecting that I 
had exerted myself with ^lei^. In pit^rtton as I thus 
determined, Ldrew off my forces firom petty incmrsions, 
and felt th^ propriety of acting with premeditation and 
system. I ruminated incessantly upon plans oi deUverance, 
but I was anxious that my choice should not be precipitately 
mad6. 

It was during this period of my deliberation and uncer- 
tainty that Mr. Forester terminated his visit. He observed 
a strange distance in my behaviour, and, in his good-na- 
tured, rough way, reproached me for it. I could only 
answer with a gloomy look of mysterious import, and a 
mournfiil and expressive silence. He sought me for an ex- 
planation, but I was now as ingenious in avoiding as I had 
before been ardent to seek him ; and he quitted our house, 
as he afterwards told me, with an impression, that there 
was some ill destiny that hung over it, which seemed iated 
to make all its inhabitants miserable, without its being posr 
sible for a by-stander to penetrate the reason. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Mr. Forester had left us about three weeks, when Mr. 
Falkland sent me upon somd bunness to an estate he po»* 



J 
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sesBed in a neigfabouriiif^ county, about fifty miles from 
his principal residence. The road led in a direction wholly 
wideof the habitation of our late visitor. I was upon my 
return from the place to which I had been sent, when I 
began in fancy to take a survey of the various circumstances 
of my cimdition, and by degrees lost, in the profoundness 
of my contemplation, ai& attention to the surroun£ng ob- 
jects. The first determination of my mind was to escape 
from the lynx-eyed jealousy and despotism of Mr. Falk- 
land ; the second to provide, by every efibrt of prudence 
and deliberation I could devise, against the danger with 
which I well knew my attempt must be accompanied. 

Occupied with these meditations, I rode many miles be- 
fore I perceived that I had totally deviated from the right 
path. At length I roused myseli^ and surveyed the horizon 
round me; but I could observe nothing with which my 
organ was previously acquainted. On three sides, the 
heath stretched as far as the eye could reach ; on the fourth, 
I discovered at some distance a wood of ordinary dimen- 
sions. Before me, scarcely a single track could be found, 
to mark that any human being had ever visited the spot. 
As the best expedient I could devise, I bent my course 
towards the wood I have mentioned, and then pursued, as 
well as I was able, the windings of the inclosure. This 
led me, after some time, to the end of the heath; but I 
was still as much at a loss as ever respecting the road I 
should pursue. The sun was hid from me by a grey and 
cloudy atmosphere ; I was induced to continue along the 
skirts of the wood, and surmounted with some dilSBicully the 
hedges and other obstacles that from time to time pre- 
sented themselves. My thoughts were gloomy and discon- 
solate; ^the dreariness of the day, and the solitude which 
surrounded me, seemed to communicate a sadness to my 
soul. I had proceeded a considerable way, and was over- 

13* 
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come with hunger and bligue, when I discovered a road 
and a little inn at no great distance. I made up to them, 
and upon enquiry found that, instead ^ pursuing the proper 
direction, I had taken one that led to Mr. Forester's rathei" 
Aan to my own habitation. I aHghted, and was entering 
the house, when the appearance of that gentlesnan struck 

my eyes. 

Mr. Forester accosted me with kindness, invited me into 
the room where he had been sittmg, and enquired what 
accident had brought me to that phuje. 

While he was speakings I could not help reeoUecling 
the extraordinary manner in which we were thus once 
more brought together, and a train of ideas was by this 
means suggested to my m^ind. Some refreshment was, by 
Mr. Forester's order, prepared for me ; I sat down, and 
partook of it. Still this thought dwdt upon my recoBec- 
ti<m : — " Mr, Falkland will never be made acquainted with 
our meeting ; I have an opportunity thrown in my way, 
wfakh if I do not improve, I shall deserve all the conse- 
quences that may result I can now converse with a firiendf 
and a powerful firiend, without fear of being watched and 
overlooked.'' What wonder that I was tempted to disclose^ 
not Mr. FaSdand's secret, but my own situation, and re- 
ceive the advice of a man of wCHrth and experience, which 
might perhaps be adei^ately done without entering into 
any detail injarioua to my patron? 

Mr. Forester, on his part, expressed a desire to learn 
why it was I thought myself unhappy, and why I had 
avoided him during the latter part of his residence xrniet 
the same roof, as evidently as I had before taken pleasure 
in his communications. I replied, that I eoiild give bim^ 
but an imperfect satisfaction upon these points ; but what i 
could, I would wiftingly explain. The fact, I proceeded^ 
was> tha* there were reasons which r^dered it imposi^bie 
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for me to have a tranquil aioment under the roof of Mr. 
Falkland I had revolved the matter agam and again in 
my mind, and waa finally convinced that I owed it to my- 
self io withdraw from his service. I added, that I was 
senstble, by this half-confidence, I might rather seem to 
merit the disapprobation of Mr. Forests than his counte- 
nance; but I declared my persuasion that, if he could be 
acquainted with the whole affiedr, however strange my be- 
I haviour might at present appear, he ^ould applaud my 

reserve. 

He appeared to muse for a moment upon what I had 
said, and then asked what reason I could have to complain 
of Mr. Falkland ? I repUed, that I entertained the deepest 
reverence for my patron ; I admired his abilities, and con- 
sidered him as formed for the benefit of his species. I 
should in my own opinion be the vilest of miscreants, if I 
uttered a whisper to his disadvantage. But this did not 
avail: I was not fit for him; perhaps I was not good 
enough for him; at all events, I must be perpetuaUy 
miserable so long as I continued to hve with him. 

I observed Mr. Forester gaze upon me eagerly with 
curiosity and surprise; but this circumstapce I did not 
think proper to notice. Having recovered himself, he en- 
quired, why then, that being the case, I did not quit his 
service? I answered, what he now touched upon was 
that which most of all contribMted to my misfortune. Mr. 
Falkland was not ignorant of my dislike to my present 
situation ; pcarhaps he thought it unreasonable, unjust ; but 
I knew that he would never be brought to consent to my 
"^ giving way to it. 

Here Mr. Forester interrupted me, and, smiling, said, I 
juagnified obstacles, and overrated my own importance ; 
udding, that he would undertake to remove that difficulty, 
a^ well as to provide me with a more agreeable appoint^ 
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ment. ' This su^^tion produced in me a seiidus alarai, 
I replied, that I must entreat him upon no account to thmk 
of applying to Mr. Falkland upon the suhject. I added, 
that perhaps I was only betraying my imbecility ; but ia 
reality, unacquainted as I was with experience and the 
world, I was afiraid, though disgusted with my present re- 
sidence, to expose myself upon a mere project of my owk, 
to the resentment of so considerable a man as Mr. Falkland. 
If he would fiavour me with his advice upon the subject, or 
if he would only give me leave to hope for his protection 
in case of any unforeseen accident, this was all I presumed 
to request ; and, thus encouraged, I would venture to obey 
the dictates of my inclination, and ily in pursuit of my lost 
tranquillity. 

Having thus opened myself to this generous friend, as 
far as I could do it with propriety and safety, he sat for 
some time silent, with an air of deep reflection. At length, 
with a countenance of unusual severity^ and a characteristic 
fierceness of manner and voice, he thus addressed me : 
" Young man, perhaps you are ignorant of the nature <^ 
the conduct you at present hold. May be, you do not 
know that where there is mystery, there is always some- 
thing at bottom that will not bear the telling. Is this the 
way to obtain the favour of a man of consequence and 
respectability P To pretend to make a confidence, and 
then tell him a disjointed story that has not common sense 
initr 

I answered, that, whatever were the amount of that 
prejudice, I must submit I placed my hope of a candid 
construction, in the present instance, in the rectitude 
nature. 

He went on : " You do so ; do you ? I tell you, sir, 
the rectitude of my nature is an enemy to disguise. Come, 
boy, you must know that I understand these thii^ better 
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tiwn you. Tell all, or e^iLpect nothing from me but censure 
and contempt.^' 

^' S]f/\ replied I, '^ I have spoken from deliberation ^ I 
kave told you my choice, and, whatever be the result, I 
must abide by it If in this misfortune you reiiise me your 
assistsmce, here I must end, havmg gained by the com- 
munication only your ill opinion and displeasure." 

He looked hard at me, as if he would see me through. 
At length he relaxed his features, and softened his manner. 
^ You are a foolish, headstrong boy," said he, '' and I 
shall have an eye upon you. I shall never place in^ you 
the confidence I have done. But — ^I will not desert you. 
At: present, the balance between approbation and dislike is 
in your favour. How long it will last, I cannot tell ; I en- 
gage for nothing. But it is my rule to act as I feel. I will 
for this time do as^ you require ; — ^and, pray God, it may 
answer. I wUl receive you, either now or hereafter, under 
my roof, trusting that I shall have no reason to repent, 
and that appearances will terminate as Seivourably as I wish, 
though I scarcely know how to hope it" 

We were ^igaged in the earnest discussion of subjects 

thus interesting to my peace, when we were interrupted by 

an event the most earnestly to have been deprecated. 

Without the smallest notice, and as if he had dropped upon 

us from the clouds, Mr. Falkland burst into the room. I 

found afterwards that Mr. Forester had come thus.far/i^n 

an appointment to meet Mr. Falkland, and that the .place 

of their intended rendezvous was at the next sti^. Mr. 

Forester was detained at the inn where we now were by 

^ our accidental rencounter, and in reality had for the 

moment forgotten his appointment ; while Mr. Falkland^ 

not. finding him where he. expected, proceeded thus far 

towards the house of his kinsman. To me the meeting was 

the most unaccountable in the ;wodd. 
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I iBStiuitty foresaw the dreadfid campUcatkm of misfiir- 
tune that was included in this event. To Mr. Falldand, the 
meeting between me aani his reiatioii mMst appear not 
aceidestaK but, <m my part ai least, the reaidt of design. 
I was totaUy out of the road I had been travelling hy hia 
directi(Hi \ I was in a road that lied direetty to the house ol 
Mr. Forester, What must he thuik of this ? How musl 
be suppose I eame to that place ? The truth, if told, that I 
came there without design, and purely m oonaequaice of 
having tost my way, must appear to he the most palpieible 
I»e]^that ever W9» devised. 

Here then I stood detected in the fact of timt ibtereourae 
which had been so severely ferbidd^. But in this instanco 
it was infinitely worse than in those which had already 
given so much disturbance to Mr. Falkland. It was then 
Sr$ak and unconcealed ; luetd ^refiore the presumption 
was, that it waa for purposes that required no concealment. 
Put the present interview, if concerted, was in the most 
emphatical degree clandestine^ Nor waa it less periloua 
than it was clandestine : it had been forbidden with the 
most dreadfid menaces $ and Mr*. Fal]dand was not %- 
noraat how deep an impression those menaces had made 
upon my imagination. Such a meeting, therefore, coidd 
not have been eonearted under such inroumstaiices, for a 
trivial purpose, or for any purpose th^t his heart did not 
ache ta think of. Such was the amount of my crime, such 
was the agony my appearance was calculated to inspire ; 
and it wa^ veasoncdde to siq^pose that the penalty I had to 
expect would bo proportionable. The threats of Mr. 
Falkbmd still spunded in my eani% and I was in a, transport 
of terror. 

The conduct of the same man in different circumstances,. 
Ii oAen so various as to render it very difficult to be ae- 
CQunted for. Mr. Falkland, in this, to him, terrible crisis, 
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did Bot seem to be in any degree hnrried away by pasnoii^ 
For a mmnent be was dumb ; his eyes glared wUb astonishT 
ment} ajid the next momeat, as it were, he had the oiost 
perfidct cahnness and stdf-eoinmaBd« Had it been other* 
wise, I have no doubt that I should instantly have entered 
into an explanation of the manner in which I came there«. 
the ingenuousness and consisteney of which eould not but 
have been in some de^eealtended with a favoiurable event. 
But, as it was, I suffered myself to be overcome ^ I yielded, 
as in a former instance, to the discomfiting ii^uence of 
surprise. I dared scarcely breathe; I observed the ap* 
pearaaces with equal anxiety and surprise. Mr. Falkland 
quietly ordered me to return home, and take along with 
me the groom he had brought with him. I obeyed in 
silenee. > 

I afterwards understood, that be inquired minutely of 
Mr. Forester the circumatances of our meeting ; and that 
that gentleman, perceiving that the meeting itsdf was dis- 
covered, and guided by habits of frankness, whi<^, when 
once rooted in a character, it is difficult to counteract, told 
Air. FaUdand every thing that had passed, tc^ether with 
the remarks it had suggested to his own mind. Mr. Falk- 
land received the communiGation with an ambiguous and 
studied silenoe, which by no means operated to my advan^ 
tage in the already poisoned mind of Mr. Forester. His 
silence was partly the direct eonsequeace of a mind watch- 
ful, inquisitive, and doubting $ and piu^tly perhaps was 
adopted for the sake of the effect it was oakulated to prO" 
duce^ Mr. Falkland not being unwilling to encourage {Mre^ 
judices aj^ainst a character which might one day come m 
competition with his own. 

As to me, I went home indeed, for this was not a moment 
to resist. Mr. Falkland, wUh a prfflneditaticm to which he 
had given the appearance of accident, bad taken, care loi 
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send with me a guard to attend upon hid prisonev. I 
seemed as if conducting to one of those fortresses^ fieuned 
in the history of despotism, from which the wretched vic- 
tim is never known to come forth alive ; and when I en^ 
tered my chamiber, I felt as if I were entering a dung^n. 
I rdlected that I was at the mercy of a man, exasperated at 
my disobedience, and who was already formed to cruelty 
by successive murders. My prospects were now closed ; 
I was cut off for ever from pursuits that I had meditated 
with ineffable deUght ; my death might be the event of a 
few hours. I was a victim at the shrine of conscious guilt, 
that knew neither rest nor satiety ; I should be blotted 
from the catalogue of the Uving, and my fate remain eter- 
nally a secret ; the man who added my murder to his 
former crimes, would show himself the next morning, and 
be hailed with the admiration and applause of his species. 

In the midst of these terrible imaginations, one idea pre- 
sented itself that alleviated my feelings. This was the 
recollection of the strange and unaccountable tranquillity 
which Mr. Falkland had manifested, when he discovered 
me in company with Mr. Forester. I was not deceived by 
this. I knew that the calm was temporary, and would be 
sueceeded by a tumult and whirlwind of the most dreadful 
sort. But a man under the power of such terrors as now 
occupied me catches at every reed. I said to myself, 
^^ This tranquiUity is a period it is incumbent upon me to 
improve ; the shorter its duration may be found, the more 
speedy am I obliged to be in the use of it.'' In a word, I 
took the resolution, because I already stood in fear of the 
vengeance of Mr. Falkland, to risk the possibility of pro- 
voking it in a degree still more inexpiable, and terminate 
at once my present state of uncertainty. I had now opened 
my case to Mr. Forester, and he had given me positive 
assurances of his protection. I determined immediately 
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to address the following letter to Mr. Falkland. The con- 
sideration that, if he meditated any thing tragical, such a 
letter would only tend to confirm him, did not enter into 
the present feeUngs of my mind. 

" Sir, 

^^ I have conceived the intention of quitting your service. 
This is a measure we ought both of us to desire. I shall 
then be, what it is my duty to be, master of my own actions. 
You will be dehvered from the presence of a person, whom 
you cannot prevail upon yourself to behold without un- 
pleasing emotions* 

^^ Why should you subject me to an eternal penance? 
Why should you consign my youthful hopes to suffering 
and despair? Consult the principles of humanity that have 
marked the general course of your proceedings, and do not 
let me, I entreat you, be made the subject of a useless se- 
vmty. My heart is impressed with gratitude for your fa- 
vours. I sincerely ask your forgiveness for the many errors 
of my conduct. I consider the treatment I have received 
under your roof, as one almost uninterrupted scene of 
kindness and generosity. I shall never forget my obliga- 
tions to you, and will never betray them. 

*' I remain, sir, 

" Your most gratefiil, respectful, 
*^ and dutiful servant, 

"Caleb WaLiAMS." 

Such was my employment of the evening of a day which 
will be ever memorable in the history of my life. Mr. 
Falkland not being yet returned, though expected every 
hour, I was induced to make use of the pretence of fatigue 
to avoid an interview. I went to bed. It may be imagined 
that my slumbers were neither deep nor refreshing. 
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The next morning I was informed that my patnm Avi 
not come home till late ; that he bad enquired for me^ and^ 
being told that I was in bed^ had said nothing fiirther upoQ 
the subject. Satisfied in this respect, I went to the break- 
fasting parlour, and, though full of anxiety and trepidation, 
endeavoured to busy mysdf in arranging the books, and a 
few other Uttle occupations, tiU Mr. Falkland should come 
V down. After a short time I heard his step, which I per-^ 
fectly weU knew how to distinguish, in the passage. Pre* 
sently he stopped, and, speaking to some one in a sort of 
dehberate, but smothered voice, I overheard him repeat 
my name as enquiring for me. In conformity to the plan I 
had persuaded myself to adopt, I now laid the letter I had 
written upon the table at which he usually sat, and made 
my e3ut at one door as Mr. Falkland entered at the other. 
Thi9 done, I withdrew, with flutterings and palpitation, to 
a private apartment, a sort of light closet at the end of the 
library, where I was accustomed not unfrequently to sit 

I had not been here three minutes, when I heard the 
voice of Mr. Falkland calling me. I went to him in the li* 
brary. His manner was that of a man labouring with some 
dread^il thought, and endeavouring to give fin air of care* 
lessness and insensibility to his behaviour. P^haps no 
carriage of any other sort could have produced a sensation 
of such inexplicable horror, or have excited, in the person 
who was its object, such anxious uncertainty about the 
event. — *' That is your letter," said he, throwing it. 

" My lad," continued he, " I believe now you have played 
fiiU your tricks, and the force is nearly at an end I With 
your apisbness and absurdity, however, you have taught me 
one thing; ^emd, whereas before I have winced at them 
with torture, I am now as tough as an elephant. I diall 
crush you in the end with the same indifference, that 1 
would any other little insect that disturbed my serenity. 
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^^ I am. unable to tell what brought about your meeting 
ynik Mr. Forester yesterday. It migbt be design ; it migbt 
be accident* But, I shall net foirget it« You write me 
Ikettj that you are desirous to quit my service. To that 
I hare a short answer: Yon never shall quit it with life. 
If you attempt it^ you shall never cease to rue your folly as 
long as you exist That is my will^ and I wiH not have 
it resisted. The very next time yen disobey me in thai 
or any other article, there is an end cl your vagaries for 
ever. Perhaps your situi^ion may be a pitiable one ^ it 
is for you to look to that I only know that it is in your 
power to prevent its growing worse ; no time nor chance 
^haU ev^ make it bett^. 

'^ Do not imagine I am afraid of you t I wear an armour^ 
^s^eisisi which aB your weapons are impotent. I have dug 
a pk for you ; and whichever way you move, backwm^ or 
forward, to the right or the left, it is ready to swallow you^ 
8e stiUl If once yon £edl, ea& as loud as you wilUno msm 
on earth shall hear your cries ; prepare a tale however 
phmsibley or however true, the whole world shall execrate 
yon for an impostor. Your rnnocence shaU be of no setvice 
to you ; I laugh at so feeble a defence. It is I that say it ; 
you may believe what I teft you. — Do you not know, mise-^ 
raUb wretch r* added he, suddenly dtering ^ tone, and 
stamping upon the ground with fiiry, ** that t have sworn to 
preserve my reputation, whater^ be &e expense ;^^ that I 
love it more than the wh^ world and its ii^abitants taken 
togethper? And do you think that you shall wound it? 
Begone, miscreant I reptile! and cease to cotifend with in- 
mmnmmitajbk power !" 

The part of my history which i am now retating is ilmt 
wUeb I reflect upon with the least compiaceney. Why wa^ 
it, that I was" ouee more tet^^ overcome by the imperious' 
4sar¥iage of Mr. Falkland, and unable to utter a word P The 
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reader wiU be jpresented with many occawotw in tfaeflequd 
in which I wanted neither facihty in the invention of expe- 
dients, nor fortitude in entering upon my justification. Per- 
secution at length gave firmness to my character, and tai^ht 
me the better part of manhood. But in the present m- 
stance I was irresolute, overawed, and abashed. 

The speech I had heard was the dictate of frenzy, and it 
created in me a similar frenzy. It determined me to do 
the very thing against which I was thus solemnly warned, 
and fly from my patron's house. I could not enter into 
parley with him; I could no longer endure the vile subju- 
gation he imposed on me. It was in vain that my reason 
warned me of the rashness of a measure, to be taken without 
concert or preparation. I seemed to be in a state in which 
reason had no power. I felt as if I could coolly survey 
the several arguments of the case, perceive that they had 
prudence, truth, and common sense on their side; and then 
attfwer, J am under the guidance of a director more ener- 
getic than you. 

I was not long in executing what I had thus rapidly de- 
termined, i fixed on the evening of that very day as the 
period of my evasion. Even in this short interval I had 
perhaps sufficient time for deliberation. But all oppor- 
tunity was useless (^ me; my mind was fixed, and each 
succeeding moment only increased the unspeakable eager- 
ness with which I meditated my escape. The hours usually 
observed by our family in this country residence were re^ 
gular ; and one in the morning was the time I selected for 
my undertaking. 

In searching the apartment where I slept, I had formerly 
discovered a concealed door, which led to a small apart- 
ment of the most secret nature, not uncommon in houses so 
old as that of Mr. Falkland, and which had perhaps served 
as a refuge from persecution, or a security from the inve- 
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terate hostilities of a barbarous age. I believed no person 
was acquainted with this hiding-place but myself. I felt 
unaccountably impelled to remove into it the different ar- 
ticles of my personal property. I could not at present take 
them away with me. If I were never to recover them, I 
felt that it would be a gratification to my sentiment, that no 
trace of my existence should be found after my departure. 
Having completed their removal, and waited till the hour I 
had previously chosen, I stole down quietly from my 
chamber with a lamp in my hand. I went along a passage 
that led to a small door opening into the garden, and then 
crossed the garden, to a gate that intersected an elm-walk 
and a private horse-path on the outside. 

I could scarcely believe my good fortune in having thus 
far executed my design without interruption. The terrible 
images Mr. Falkland's menaces had suggested to my mind, 
made me expect impediment and detection at every step; 
though the impassioned state of my mind impelled me to 
advjance with desperate resolution. He probably, however, 
counted too securely upon the ascendancy of his sentiments, 
when imperiously pronounced, to think it necessary to take 
precautions against a sinister event. For myself, I drew a 
favourable omen as to the final result of my project, from 
the smoothness of success that attended it in the outset. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The first plan that had suggested itself to me was, to go 
to the nearest pubhc road, and take the earUest stage for 
London. There I beUeved I should be most safe from dis- 
covery, if the vengeance of Mr. Falkland should prompt 
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him to pursue me : and I did not doufaft, aoHHig the multiphed 
resources of the metropolis, to find somethii^ which should 
suf^est to me an eligible mode of disposing of my person 
and industry. I reserved Mr. Forester in my iBurangemenf , 
as a I^ resource, not to lye called forth unless for imme- 
diate protection fiK>m the hand of persecution and power. 
I was destitnte of that iexperienee of the world, which eon 
alode render us fertile in resources, or enable us to institute 
a just comparison between the resources that offer them«- 
selvea. I was like the fascinated amnial, that is seized with 
the most terrible apprehendoffls, at the same time that he is 
incapable of adequately considering for his own safety. 

The mode of my proceeding being digested, I traced^ ^h 
a cheerftil heart, the unfrequented path it was now ne-^ 
cessary for me to pursue. The night was glooBiy and it 
drbded wkh rain. Bik these Wi^e eirce^nistances I had 
scarcely the pow^ to perceive : «U was sunshine anj joy 
within me. I hardy fek the ground; I repeated to myself 
a thousand times, ^^ i am free. What concern have I with 
danger and alarm ? I feel that I auft free ; I t&ei that i wffi 
continue so. What power is abte to hold in ch^iins a mind 
ardent and determined P What power can cau^s^ that flhan 
to die, whose whole soul coimnands him t^ cOntkiue to 
live P" I looked back with abhorrence to the subjection in 
which I had been held. I did not hate the author of my 
misfortunes — truth and justice acquit me of that ; I rather 
pitied the hard destiny to which he seemed condemned. — 
But I thought with unspeakable loathing of those errors, in 
consequence of which every man is feted to be, more or 
less, the tyrant or the slave. I was astonished at the folly 
of my species, that they did tiOt rise np as one' Man, and 
shake off eimm so igiDsttiiiakms, and misery so insupport- 
able. So Ikt as related to myself, I resolved — and' this 
-resokitioB has never been entirely forgotten by lAe— to hxAd 
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myself disengaged from this odious scene, and never fill the 
part either of the oppressor or the sufferer. 

My mind continued in this enthusiastical state, full of 
confidence, and accessible only to such a portion of fear as 
served rather to keep up a state of pleasurable emotion^ 
than to geuersite anguish and distress, during the whole of 
this nocturnal expedition. Afier a walk of three hours, I 
arrived, without accident, at the village from which I hoped 
to have taken my passage for the metropolis^ At this early 
hour every thing was quiet; no sound of any thing human 
saluted my ear. It was with difficulty that I gained admit- 
tance into the yard of the inn, where I found a single ostler 
taking care of some horses. From him I received the un- 
welcome tidings, that the coach was not expected till six 
o^clock in the morning of the day afler to-morrow, its 
route through that town recurring only three times a week. 

This intelligence gave the first check to the rapturous in- 
ebriation by which my mind had been possessed from the 
moment I quitted the habitation of Mr. Falkland. The 
whole of my fortune in ready cash consisted of about 
eleven guineas.. I had about fifily more, that had fiedlen 
to me firom the disposal of my property at the death of my 
father ; but that was so vested as to preclude it firom imme- 
diate u^e, and I even doubted whether it would not be found 
better ultimately to resign it, than, by claiming it, to risk the 
furnishing a clew to what I most of all dreaded, the per- 
secution of Mr. Falkland. — There was nothing I so ardendy 
desired as the annihilation of all future intercourse between 
us, that he should not know there was such a person on 
the earth as myself, and that I should never more hear the 
repetition of a name which had been so fatal to my peace. 
Thus circumstanced, I conceived frugaUty to be an ob- 
ject by no means unworthy of my attentipn, unable as I 

14 
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was to prog^MNitieate what didooui^^ments and dehys 
might present thenudves to the acoomplishinent of my 
^sbeSy after my arrival ki London. For this and other 
reasons, I determined to adhere to my design of traveUing 
by die stage ; it only remaining for me to consider in what 
inaptmer I should prevent the eventful delay of twenfy-ibur 
hoars firom becoming, by any untoward event, a source of 
ftew calainiity. It was by no means advisable to remain in 
the viBage where I now was during this intervd ; nor did 
I mea think proper to employ it, in proceeding on foot 
along the great road. I thM^<Kre dedded upon making a 
diNNiit, the direction o( which should seem at first exir^nely 
wide of my intended route, and then, suddenly taking a dif- 
ferent inctinati<mf should enable me to arrive by the close of 
day at a market-town twelve miles nearer to the metropolis. 
Having fixed the eccmomy of the day, and persuaded 
myself that it was the best which, under the circumstances, 
could be adqpted, I dismissed, for the most part, all further 
anxietioB from my mind, and eagerly yielded myself up to 
the d&ffferent amusements that arose. I rested and went 
forward at the impulse of the moment. At one time I re- 
dmed upon a b«ak immet^ed in contemplation, and at 
another exerted myself to analyse thie prospects which 
succeeded each oilier. The haziness of the morning was 
followed by a spirit-stirring and beautiful day. With the 
ductility so characteristic of a youthful mind, I forgot the 
iinguish whic^ had lately been my c<mtinual guest, and oc- 
cupied myself entirely in dreams of future novelty and 
felicity. I scarcely ever, in the whole course of my. exist- 
ence, spent a day of more various or exquisite gratification. 
It fiimished a strong, and perhaps not an unsalutary con- 
trast, to the terrors which had preceded, and the dreadful 
scenes liiat awaited me. 
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hi the evening i arrived at the place of my destiniation, 
and enquired far the inn at which the coach was accn^ 
lenedtaoaiL A cfrcujustance^ however, had previously 
excited my attention, and reproditced in me a stale of 
alarm^ 

Though it was abeady dark before 1 reached the town, 
my observation had Been attraoted hy a man, who passed 
me on hoii^hack in the opposite direction, about half a mile 
OS the oflier side of Ae town. There was an mquisitive- 
ness in his gesture that I did not like ; and, as far as I 
^HHitd discern his figure, I pronounced him an ill4ooking 
man. He had not passed me more than two minutes before 
I beard the sound of a horse advancing slowly behind me. 
These circumstances impressed some degree of uneasy 
sensation upon my mmd. I first mended my pace ; and, 
this not appeid*mg to answer the purpose, I afterwards 
hnt«*ed, that the horseman might pass me. He did so ; 
andf as I glanced at him, I thought I saw that it was the 
same man. He now put his horse into a trot, and entered 
the town. I followed ; and it Was not long before I per- 
ceived him at the door of an alehouse, drinking a mug of 
beer. This, however, the darkness prevented me from 
discovering, tiU I was in a manner upon him. I pushed 
forward^ and saw him no more, till, as I entered the yard 
of the inn where I intended to sleep, the same man sud- 
denly rodb up to me, and asked if my name were Wil- 
liams. 

This adv^ature, while U had been passing, expelled 
the gaiety of my mind, and filled me with anxiety. The ap-^ 
prehension, however, that I felt, appeared to me ground- 
less : if I were pursued, I took it for granted it would be by 
8ome<tf Mr. Falkland's people, and not by a stranger. The 
darkness took from me some of the simplest expedients of 
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precaution. I determined at least to proceed to the Han^ 
and make the necessary enquiries. 

I no sooner heard the sound of the horse as I entered 
the yard, and the question proposed to me by the rider^ 
than the' dreadful certainty of what I feared instantly took 
possession of my mind. Every incident connected with my 
late abhorred ^tuation Was calculated to impress me with 
the deepest alarms My first thought was, to betake myself 
to the fields, and trust to the swiftness of my. flight for 
si&ty. But this was scarcely practicable : I remarked that 
my enemy was alone ; and I believed that, man to man, I 
might reasonably hope to get the better of him, either [by 
the firmness of my determination, or the subtlety of my 
inventiofi. 

Thus resolved, I replied in an impetuous and peremptory 
tone, that I was the man he took me for; adding^ '' I guess 
your errand; but it is to no purpose. You come to con- 
duct me back to Falkland House ; but no force shall ever 
drag me to that place alive. I have not taken my resolution 
without strong reasons; and all the world shall not per- 
suade me to alter it. I am an Englishman, and it is the 
privilege of an Englishman to be sole judge and master of 
his own actions.'' 

'' You are in the devil of a hurry ^" replied the man, '^ to 
guess my intentions, and tell your own. But your guess is 
right ; and mayhap you may have reason to be thankfd 
that my errand is not something worse. Sure enough the 
Squire expects you; — but I have a letter, and when you 
have read that, I suppose you will come off a Uttle of your 
stoutness. If that does not answer, it ytdllthen b^ time to 
think what is to be done next.'' 

Thus saying, he gave me his letter, which was from Mr* 
Forester, whom, as he told me, he had left at Mr. Falk* 
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land's house. I went into a room of the inn for the purpose 
oi reading it« and was followed by the bearer. The letter 
Wifls as follows : — 

" Williams, 

*^ My brother Falkland has sent the bearer in pursuit of 
you. He expects that, if found, you will return with him : 
I expect it too. It is of the utmost consequence to your 
future honour and character. After reading these lines, if 
you are a villain and a rascal, you will perhaps endeavour to 
fly ; if your conscience tells you you are innocent, you ^I, 
out of all doubt, come back. Show me then whether I 
have been your dupe; and, while I was won over by your 
seeming ingenuousness, have suffered myself to be made 
the tool of a designing knave. If you come, I pledge my- 
self that, if you clear your reputation, you shall not only be 
free to go wherever you please, but shall receive every 
assistance in my power to give. Remember I engage for 
nothing further than that. 

f ( Valentine Forester." 

What a letter was this ! To a mind like mine, 'glowing 
>i{>'ith the love of virtue, such an address was strong enough 
to draw the person to whom it was addressed from one end 
of the earth to the other. My mind was full of confidence 
and energy. I felt my own innocence, and was determined 
to assert it.* I was willing to be driven out a Aigitive ; I 
even rejoiced in my escape, and cheerfully went out into 
the world destitute of every provision, and depending for 
my future prospects upon my own ingenuity. 

Thus much, said I, Falkland I you may do. Dispose of 
me as you please with respect to the goods of fortune ; but 
you shall neither make prize of my libeiiy, nor sully the 
^}iitone3S of my name. I repassed in my thoughts every 
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maiBOraUe «iei4eftt ibat h»4 happened to me under hm 
roof, I could reeoUeot nothnigy exisqpt the affior^ of tbe 
mysterious trunk, out of which the shadow of a crimmal 
accusation could be extorted. In that instance my conduct 
had been highly reprehensible, and I had never looked 
back upon it wiUioat remorse and self-oondenuu^n. Bui 
1 did not believe that it was of the iMitiiro of those actims 
which c^ be brought under legal oen8are# I couUl stiH 
less pa*89iade.myse(f that Mr. Falkland, who shuddered at 
the very possibility of detection, and who considered hkn^ 
self as completely in niy power, w^uld dare to bri^ig ((nr^ 
lyard a subject so dosdy connected with the internal agony 
of his 90uL In a word> the more I reflected on the phrases 
of Air. Forester's billet, the less could I imagine the nature 
of those sceneiai to which they were to serve as a prelude. 
The inscrufiifaleness, however, of the myBtet7 they con- 
tained, did not suffice to overwhdm niy courage. My 
mind seemed to undergo an enta*e revolution. Timid 
and embarrassed as I had felt mysdf, when I retarded 
Mr. Falkland as my clandestine and domestic foe, I now 
conceived that the case was entirely altered. " Meet me," 
said I, '^ as an open accuser : if we must contend) let us 
contend in the &ce of day ^ and then, ui^anilleted as- your 
resources may be, I wiU not fear you." Innocence and 
guilt were, in my apprehension, the things in <^e wh(rie 
world the most opposite to each other. I worid not 
suffer myself to believe, that the former eotdd be <N>n- 
founded with the latter, unless the innocent msat first al^ 
lowed himself, to be subdued in mind, before he was de- 
frauded of the good opinion of mankind. Virtuie risftag 
supericur to every calamity, drfeating by a plain unvamished 
tale all the stratagems of vice, and throwing back upon 
h^ adversary the confosion with which he had hoped to 
overwhelm her, was one of the favourite sdbjects o( my 
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strument of destruction to Mr. Falkland ; but I was not lets 
resolute to obtain justice to piyself. 

The issue of all these eonfident hopes I shtdl imme* 
diately have occasion to rekte. It was diuS) with the most 
^nerous and undoubtifiig spkit, that t rushed upon irre- 
trievable ruin. 

'^ Friend^'^ said i to the befu*^, after a eonsideraUe in- 
terval of silence, ^^you are right This is, indeed, an 
extraordinary letter you have brou^t me; but it answers 
its purpose. I will certainly go with you now, whatever be 
the consequence. No person shall ever impute blame to 
me, so long as I have it in my power to clear myseUl'* 

I fdty in the circiunstances in which I was pbeed by 
Mr. Forester's letter, not merely a willingness, but an 
alacrity and impatience, torelnrn. We procured a seecmd 
horse. We proceeded on our journey in silence. My nund 
was occupied again in endeavouring to account for Mr. 
Forester's letter. I knew the inflcKibility and sternness of 
Mr. Falkland's mind in acccu^plishiitg the purposes he had 
at heart ; but I also knew that every virtuous and !magna* 
nimous principle was congenial to his character. 

When we arrived, midnight was already past, and we 
were obliged to waken one of the servants to give us ad- 
mittance. I found that Mr. Forester had 1^ a message 
for me, in consideration of the possibility of my arrival 
during the night, directing me immediately to go to bed, 
and to take care that I did not come weary and exhausted 
to the business of the following day. I endeavoured to 
take his advice; but my slumbers were unrefreshing and 
disturbed. I suffered, however, no reduction of courage : 
the singularity of my situation, my conjectures with respect 
to the present, my eagerness for the future, did not allow 
me to sink into a languid and inactive state. 
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Next moming the first pm*son I saw was Mr. Forester. 
He told me that he did not yet know what Mr. Falkland 
had to allege against me, for that he had refused to know. 
He had amv^ at the bouse of his brother by appoint- 
ment on the preceding day to settle some indispensable 
business, his intention having been to depart the moment 
the business was finished, as he knew that conduct on his 
part would be most agreeable to Mr. Falkland. But he was 
no sooner come, than he found the whole house in con- 
fiwion, the alarm of my elopement having been given a few 
hours before. Mr. Falkland had despatched servants in 
all directions in pursuit of me ; and the servant from the 
market-town arrived at the same momentwith Mr. Forester^ 
-mth intelligence that a person answering the description 
he gave, had been there very early in the moming enquir- 
ing respecting the stage to London. 

Mr. Falkland seemed extremely disturbed at this infor- 
mation, and exclaimed on me with acrimony, as an unthank- 
ful and unnatural villain. 

Mr. Forester replied, ^'Have more command of your- 
self, sir! Villain is a serious appellation, and must not be 
trifled with. Englishmen are free ; and no man is to be 
charged with villainy, because he changes one source of 
subsistence for another/* 

Mr. Falkland shook his head, and with a smile, expressive 
of acute sensibility, said, ^'Brother, brother, you are the 
dupe of his art. I always considered him with an eye of 
suspicion, and was aware of his depravity. But I have 
just discovered '* 

^' Stop, sir !" interrupted Mr. Forester. " I own I thought 
that, in a moment of acrimony, you might be employing 
harsh epithets in a sort of random style. But if you have 
a serious accusation to state, we must not be told of that, 
till it is known whether the lad is within reach of a hearing. 
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I am indifferent myself about the good opinion of others. 
It is what the world bestows and retracts with so little 
thought, that I can make no account of its decision. But 
that does not authorise me lightly to entertain an ill opinion 
of another. The slenderest allowance I think I can make 
to such as I consign to be the example and terror of their 
species, is that of being heard in their own defence. It is 
a wise principle that requires the judge to come into court 
uninformed of the merits of the cause he is to try; and to 
that principle I am determined to conform as an individual. 
I shall always think it right to be severe and inflexible in 
my treatment of offenders ; but the severity I exercise in 
the sequel, must foe accompanied with impartiality and cau-. 
tion in what is preliminary." 

While Mr. Forester related to me these particulars, he 
observed me ready to breakout into some of the expressions 
which the narrative suggested ; but he would not suffer 
me to speak. '*No," said he; "I would not hear Mr. 
Falkland against you; and I cannot hear you in your 
defence. I come to you at present to speak, and not to 
hear. I thought it right to warn you of your danger, but 
I have nothing more to do now. Reserve what you have 
to say to the proper time. Make the best story jyou can 
for yourself — true, if truth, as I hope, will serve your pur- 
pose; but if not, the most plausible and ingenious you can 
invent. That is what self-defence requires from every 
man, where, as it always happens to a man upon his trial, 
he has the whole world against him, and has his own battle 
^ fight against the world. Farewell; and God send you 
a good deliverance! If Mr. Falkland's accusation, whatever 
it foe, shall appear premature, depend upon having me 
more zealously your friend than ever. If not, this is the 
last act of friendship you will ever receive from me I" 

U may be believed that this address, so singular, ^o so^ 
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lemn, so big with conditioDial menace, did not greatly tend 
to encourage me. I was totaUy ignorant of the chaige t^ 
be advanced against me; and not a little astonished, when 
it was in my power to be in the most formid^e decree 
the accuser of Mr. Falkland, to find the principles ofequity 
tso completely reversed, as for the innodent but instructed 
individual to be the party accused and suffering, mstead of 
having, as was natural, the real criminal at his mercy. I 
was still more astonisned at the superhuman power Mr. 
Falkland seemed to possess, of bringing the object of his 
persecution within the sphere of his authority ; a reflection 
att^[ided with some check to that eagerness and boldness 
of spirit, which now constituted the ruling passion of my 
mind. t 

But this was no time for meditation. To th^ sufferer 
the course of events is taken out of his direction, and he is 
hurried along with an inresistible force, without finding it 
within the compass of bis efforts to check their rapidity. ^ I 
was allowed only a short time to recollect myself, when 
my trial commenced. I was conducted to the Ubrary^ 
where I had passed so many happy and so many contem- 
plative hours, and found there Mr. Forester and three or 
four bf the servants already assembled, in expectation ci 
me and my accuser. Every thing was calculated to suggest 
to me that I must trust only in the justice of the parties con-^ 
cemed, and had nothing to hope from their indulgenoe& 
Mr. Falkland entered at one door, almost as soon as I 
entered at the other. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

He bc^an : ^' It has been the principle of wy life, never 
to inflict a wilfiil injury upon any thin^ thatUvea; I need 
not express' my regret, when I find myself oUiged to be 
the promulgator of a criminal ,ch^rge. How gladly would 
I pass unnoticed the evil I have sustained ; but I owe it to 
society to detect an offender, and prevent other men from 
being imposed upon, as I have been, by an appearance of 
integrity.'^ 

'^ It would be better," interrupted Mr. Forester, '^ tospeidr 
directly to the point. We ought not, though unwarily, by 
apologising for ourselves, to cri^te at such a time a pre^ 
judice against an individual, against whom a criminal^aeon* 
sation will always be prejudice enough*'^ 

'^I stronglysuspect,"c0ntinuedMr. Falkland,^* this young 
man, who has been peculiarly the object of my kindness, of 
having robbed me to a considerable amount.'^ 

^ What," replied Mr. Forest^, '^ are the grounds of your 
suspicion?" 

'^ The first of them is the actual k>89 1 have sustaified, in 
notes, jewels, and plate. I have missed bank-notes to the 
amount of nine hundred pounds, three gold repeaters of 
considerable value, a complete set of diamonds, the pro-* 
perty of my late mother, and several other articles.'* 

^^And why," continued my arbitrator, astonishmciit« 
grief, and a desire to retain his self-possession, strongly 
contending in his countenance and voice, '^ do you fix on 
this young man as the instrumait of the depredation?" 
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^^ I found him, on my coming home, upon the day when 
every thing was in disorder from the alarm of fire, in the 
very act of quitting the private apartment where these 
articles were deposited. He was confounded at seeing me, 
and hastened to withdraw as soon as he possibly could/- 

'* Did you say nothing to him — take no notice of the con- 
fusion your sudden appearance produced?'' 

^I asked what was hid errand in that place. He was at 
first so terrified and overcome that he could not answer 
me. Afterwards, with a good deal of faltering, he said 
that, when all the servants were engaged in endeavouring 
to save the most valuable part of my property, he had come 
hither with the same view ; but that he had as yet removed 
nothing." 

'^ Did you immediately examine to see that every thing 
wag safe ?" 

^' ^'No. I was accustomed to confide in his honesty; and 
I was suddenly called away, in the present instance, to 
attend to the increasing progress of the flames. I there- 
fore only took out the key from the door of the apartment, 
having first locked it, and, putting it in my pocket, hast- 
ened to go where my presence seemed indispensably ne- 
cessary." 

^* How long was it before you missed your property ?" 

** The same evening. The hurry ot the scene had driven 
the circumstance entirely out of my mind, till, going by 
accident near the apartment, the whole affair, together with 
the singular and equivocal behaviour of Williams, rushed 
at once upon my recollection. I immediately entered, ex- 
amined the trunk in which these things were contained, 
and, to my astonishment, found the locks broken, and the 
property gone." 
^ ^' What steps did you take upon this discovery ?" 

H I sent for Williams and talked to him very seriously 
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upon the subject* But he had now perfectly recovered his 
self-command, and calmly and stoutly denied all knowledge 
of the matter. I urged him with the enormousness of the , 
offence, but I made no impression. He did not discover 
either the surprise and indignation one would have ex- 
pected from a person entirely innocent, or the uneasiness 
that generally attends upon guilt. He was rather silent 
and reserved. I then informed him, that I should proceed 
in a manner different from what he might perhaps expect. 
I would not, as is too'/requent in such cases, make.a general 
search ; for I had rather lose my property for ever without 
redress, than expose a multitude of innocent persons to 
anxiety and injustice. My suspicion, for the present, un- 
avoidably fixed upon him. But^ in a matter of so great 
consequence, I was determined not to act upon suspicion. 
I would neither incur the possibility of ruining him, . being 
innocent, nor be the instrument of exposing others to his 
depredations, if guilty. I should therefore merely insist 
upon his continuing in my service. He might depend upon 
it he should be well watched, and I trusted the whole truth 
would eventually appear. Since he avoided confession 
now, I advised him to consider how far it was Ukely he 
would come off with impunity at last. This I determined 
on, that the moment he attempted an escape, I would 
consider that as an indication of guilt, and proceed accord- 
ingly." 

"What circumstances have occurred from that time to 
the present ?" * 

"None upon which I can infer a certainty of guilt; 
several that agree to favour a suspicion. From that time 
WiUiams was perpetually uneasy in his situation, always 
desirous, as it now appears, to escape, but afraid to adopt 
such a measure without certain precautions. It was not 
long after, that you, Mr. Forester, became my visitor. I 
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observed, with dissatisfaetion, the growing mtercourse be-' 
tweenyou, refieeting on the equivocahiesfl of his character, 
and the attempt he would probably make to render you 
^e dupe of his hypocrisy. I according^ threatened him 
severely; and I bdieve you observed the ehange that 
presently after oeonrred in his behaviour with relation to 
you." 

** I did, and it appeared at that time myst^ious and ex«- 
traordittary.'^ 

** Some time after, as you well know, a rencounter took 
place between you, whether accidental orinttotional on 
his part I am not able to say, when he confessed to you 
the uneasiness of his mind, without discovering the cause, 
and openly proposed to you to assist him in his flight, and 
stand, in case of necessity, between him and my resent- 
ment. ' You offered, it seems, to take him into your ser- 
vice ; but nothing, as he acknowledged, would answer his 
purpose, that did not place his retreat whoHy out of my 
power to discover." 

"• Did it not appear extraordinary to you, that he should 
hope for any effectual protection from me, while it re- 
mained perpetually in your power to satisfy me of his 
unworthiness ?" 

^^ Perhaps he had hopes that I should not proceed to 
that step, at least so long as the place of his retreat should 
be unknown to me, and of consequence the eyent of my 
procee<£ng dubious. Perhaps he confided in his own 
powers, which are far from contemptible, to construct a 
plausible tale, especially as he had taken care to have the 
first impression in his fevour. After all, this protection, 
on your part, was merely reserved in case all other ex- 
pedients failed. He does not appear to have had any other 
sentiment upon the subjiei^t, than that, if he were defeated 
in his projects for placing himself beyond the reach of 
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justice^ it was better to hare bespoken a place in your pa- 
tronage than to be destitute of every resource.'' 

Mr. FaHdand having thus finished his evidence, called 
upon Robert, the valet, to confirm the part of it which 
related to the day of the fire. 

Robert stated, that he happened to be coming through 
the fibrary that day, a few minutes after Mr. Falkland's 
being brought home by the sight of the fire ; that he had 
found me standing there with every mark of perturbation 
and fi'if^t; that he could: not help stopping to notice it; 
that he had spoken to me two or three times before he 
could obtain an answer : and that all he could get from 
me at last was, that I was the most miserable creature 
,alive. 

He fiirther said, that in the evening of the same day 
M. Falkland caHed him into the private apartment adjoin- 
ing to the library, and bid him bring a hammer and some 
nails. He then showed him a trunk standing in the apart- 
ment with its locks and fastenings broken^ and ordered him 
to observe and remember what he saw, but not to men- 
ti<m it to any one. Robert did not at that time know what 
Mr. Falkland intended by these directions, which were given 
in a manner ilncommonly solemn and significant ; but he 
entertamed no doubt, that the fastenings were broken and 
wrenched by the application of a chisel or such-like in- 
strument, with the intention of forcibly opening the trunk. 

Mr. Forester observed upon this evidence, that as much 
of itVs related to the day of the fire seemed indeed to 
afford powerfid reasons for suspicion ; and that the cir- 
cumstances that had occurred since strangely concurred to 
fortify that suspicion. Meantime, that nothing proper to 
be done might be omitted, he asked whether in my flight I 
had removed my boxes, to see whether by that means any 
trace could be discovered to confirm the imputation. Mr. 
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Falkl^tnd treated this suggestion slightly, sayings that if I 
were the thief, I had no doubt taken the precaution to 
obviate so palpable a means of detection. To thi» Mr. 
Forester only replied, that conjecture, however skilfully 
formed, was not always realised in the actions and be- 
haviour of mankind ; and ordered that my boxes and 
trunks, if found, should be brought into the library. I 
Ustened to this suggestion with pleasure, and, uneasy and 
confounded as I was at the appearances combined against 
me, I trusted in this appeal to give a new face to my cause. 
I was eager to declare the place where my property was 
deposited; and the servants, guided by my direction, pre- 
sently produced what was enquired for. 
^The two boxes that were first opened, contained nothing 
to confirm the accusation against me ; in the third were 
found a watch and several jewels, that were immediately 
known to be the property of Mr. Falkland. The produc- 
tion of this seemingly decisive evidence excited emotions 
of astonishment and concern; but no person's astonish- 
ment appeared to be greater than that of Mr. Falkland. 
That t should have left the stolen goods behind me, would 
of itself have appeared incredible ; but when it was con- 
sidered what a secure place of concealment I had found 
for them, the wonder diminished; and Mr. Forester ob- 
served, that it was by no means impossible I might con- 
ceive it easier to obtain possession of them afterwards, 
than to [remove them at the period of my precipitate 
flight. # 

Here, however, I thought it necessary to interfere. I 
fervently urged my right to a fair and impartial con- 
struction. I asked Mr. Forester, whether it were pro- 
bable, if I had stolen these things, that I should not have 
contrived, at least, to remove them along with me ? And 
again, whether, if I had been conscious they would be 
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famA amaiig my property, I ftbould myself have iadk»t«d 
the plaee where I bad i^onoeafed it? 

The iBsimmiioo I cosvey^ iigauwt Mr. Forester's im- 
partiality overspread hie mboh couatenanoe, for an in* 
stant) with the fl«sh of $iigfBr, 

^ Impartiality, yomoif mto I Yes, he sore^ from me you 
shall experience an impartial treatment ! God send that 
may answer jom^ purpose I Presently you thdl be heard 
at full la your own defence. 

" Yon expect us to briieve you innocent, because ycm 
did fiot remove these thiags along with you. The mo«ey 
is removed. Where, sir, is that? We cannot answer 
lor the inconsisteiices and oversights of any iiimian mmd, 
and, least of all, if that mind should iqiqpear to be dis^ 
turbed widi the consciousness of guilt. 

'' You observe that it was by your own direction these 
boxes and trunks have been found : that is indeed ex- 
traordinary. It appears htde less than infiituatimi. But 
to what purpose appeal to probabilities and conjecture, in 
the face of incontestaUe facts ? There, sir, are the boxes : 
you aloae knew where diey were to be found ; you akme 
had the keys : teU us then how this watdi and these jewels 
came to be contained in them?" 

I was siknt. 

To the rest of the persons present I seemed to be 
fliardy the subject of detecticm ; but in reality I was, of all 
the spectators, that individual who was most at a loss to 
conftive, ithrough every stage of the so^e, what whould 
come next, and who listened to every word that was utr 
tered with the most uncontroHable amazement. Amaze- 
ment, however, alternately yi^ed to indignation and 
horror. At first I could n(^ refrain from repeatedly at- 
temptmg to interrupt ; but I was checked in these attempts 
by Mr. Forests ; and i presently felt how necessary it was 

15 
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to my future peace, that I should collect the whole ener^ 

of my mind to repel the charge, and assert my innocence. 

Every thing being now produced that could be produced 

£&gainst me, Mr. Forester turned to me with a look of con- 
« 

cem and pity, and told me that now was the time, if I 
chose to allege any thing in my defence. In reply to this 
invitation, I spoke nearly as follows : — 

^^ I am innocent. It is in vain that circumstances are ac- 
cumulated against me; there is not a person upon earth 
less capable than I of the things of which I am accused. I 
appeal to my. heart — I appeal to my looks — I appeal to 
every sentiment my tongue ever uttered." 

I could perceive that the fervour with which I spoke 
made some impression upon every one that heard me. 
But in a moment their eyes were turned upon the property 
that lay before them, and their countenances changed. I 
proceeded :-r- 

" One thing more I must aver ; — Mr. Falkland is not de- 
ceived; he perfectly knows that I am innocent." 

I had no sooner uttered these words, than an involun- 
tary cry of indignation burst from every person in the room. 
Mr. Forester turned to me with a look of extreme severity, 
and said — 

" Young man, consider well what you are doing! It is 
the privilege of the party accused to say whatever he thinks 
proper ; and I will take care that you shall enjoy that pri- 
vilege in jits utmost extent. But do you think it will con- 
duce in any respect to your benefit, to throw out suc§ in- 
solent and intolerable insinuations P" 

" I thank^you most sincerely," replied I, " for your cau- 
tion ; but I wen know what it is I am doing. I make this 
declaration, not merely bcksause it is solemnly true, but be- 
cau^ it is inseparably connected with my vindication. I 
am the p^y accused, and I shall be told that I am not to 



be beUeyed in my own defence. I can produce no otliar 
witnesses of my innocence ; I therefore call upon Mr. Falk- 
land to be my evidence. I ask him — 

'^ Did you never boast to me in private of your power to . 
ruin me ? Did you never say that, if once I .brought on 
myself the weight of your displeasure, my fall should be 
irreparable P Did you not tell me that, thou^ I should 
prepare in that case a tale however plausible or however 
true, you would take care that the whole world should- 
execrate me as an impostor? Were not those your very 
words P Did you not add, that my innocence should be 
of no. service* to me,. and that you laughed at so feeble a 
defence P I ask you further, — Did you not receive a letter . 
from me the morning of the day on which I departed,, 
requesting your consent to my departure ? Should I have 
done that if my flight had been that oiaitafX? I dial* 
lenge any man to reconcile the expres^ns of that: letter v 
with this accusation. Should I have begun with stating, 
that I had conceived a desire to quit your service, if my 
desire and the reasons for it, had been of the nature that is 
now alleged P Should I have dared to ask for what reason 
I was thus subjected to an eternal penance ?'' 

Saying this, I took out a copy of my letter, and laid it 
open upon the table. 

Mr. Falkland returned no immediate answer to my inter- 
rogations. Mr. Forester turned to him, and said, ''Well,, 
sir, what is your reply to this diallenge of your servant P'' 

Mt. FalkUnd answered, '' Such a mode of deCmce 
scarcely calls for a reply. But I answer, I held no such, 
conversation; I never used such words; I received no such 
letter. Surely it is no suBicient refutation of a criminal 
charge, that the criminal repels what is alleged against him 
with volubility of speecjli, and intrepidity of manner." 

Mr. Forester then turned to me : " If," said he, " yoi^ 

15* 
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tnijrt; your viiMbciitioii to the {lUusibilitjr of your t^, you 
must take care to render it consistent and complete. You' 
have not told us what was the cause of the conftnioA and 
anxiety in which Robert ptofesses to have fiound you, 
why yo« were so impatient to quit the service of Mr. Falk* 
land, or how you acooimt lor certain artides of his pro- 
perty being found in your possession." 

*^ All that, sir," answered I, '< is true. There are eertain 
parts of my story that I have not told. If they were told» 
they would not oonduce to my disadvantage, attd they would 
make the present aoeusation appear still more astonishing. 
But I eanaot, as yet at least, prevail upon mysdf to tdl 
them. Is it necessary to give any particu W and precise 
reasons why I should wish to change the place of my re^ 
sidettce ? Yetn all o( you know the unlbftBnate state of 
Mr. FalklandNi mind. Yon know the sternness, reserved- 
ness, and distanoe of his manners. If I had no odber 
reasons^ singly it wonld afford small presumption of crt- 
minaltty that I dionld wish to change Us service ior 
Mtother. 

** Tile question of how these articles of Mr. Falkland^ 
property came to he ibtmd in my possession, is more ma- 
teriaL h is a question I $m whoSy unable to answer. 
Their being found there, was at least as unexpected tawnt 
as to any one of the persons now present I oidy know 
that, as I have the most perfect assuranee of Mr. FaiklaadV 
being oonseieus of my inaocemse — for, observe 1 I do not 
srhrmk from that assertion ; I raterate it with new con- 
fidence— 4 therefore firmly and from my soul believe, >diat 
their being there is of Mr. FaHdand^s eon^rivaoee.'' 

I no sooner said t)^, than I was again interrupted hy^ 
an inv«hintary exclamation from every one present. They 
looked at me with fimous glances, as if ^ey^^ouU have 
iorn me to pieces. I proceeded :-^ 



^^ I have now answered every tbiog thai i» alleged j|gaiii$t 
me. 

''Mr. Forester^ you are a lover of justice; I conjure 
you not to violate it in my person* You are a man of pe^ 
netration ; look at me 1 do you see any of the marks of 
guilt? Recollect all that bas ever passed under your ob- 
servation ; is it compatible with a mind capable of what is 
now allied against me ? Could a real criminal have show|i 
himself so unabashed, composed, and firm as I have now 
done? 

'' Fellow-servants I Mr. Falkland is a man of rank and 
fortune; he is your master. I am a poor eouiKtry lad, 
without a friend in the world. That is a ground of real 
difference to a certain eiEtent; but it is not a suffiepent 
ground for the subversion of justice. Remember, that I 
am in a situation that is not to he trifled with ; that a de* 
cirion givmi against m» now, in a case in which I solemnly "^ 
assure you I am innocent, will for ev^ deprive me of re- 
putation and peace of mind*, combine the whole world ui 
a league against me, and determine . perlu^ upau my 
liberty and my life. If you believe — ^if you aee— 4f you 
Imow, that I am innocent, speak for me. Do not suflfer a 
pusillaaimous timidity to prevent you from saving a fel- 
low-creature from destruction, wl^> does not deserve to 
hi^ve a human being for bis enemy. Why have we the 
power of speech, but to communicate our thoughts? I 
will never beheve that a man, inmscious of innocence, can^ 
pot make other men perceive that he hag that thought. 
Do not you &el that my whole heart tells n^i I ^vi no^ 
jguilty of what is imputed to me ? 

^ To you, Mr. Fa^dand, I have nothing to say : I know 
you, and know that you are < impenetrable. At Hm very 
moment that you are urging /^ucb odious Khi^es against 
mci you admire my resoluUan «nd forbetranpe. S^t I have 
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nothing to hope from you. ^ You can look upon my hiin 
without pity or remorse. I am most unfortunate indeed 
in having to do with such an adversary. You ohlige me 
to say ill things of you; hut I appeal to your own heart, 
whether my language is that of exaggeration or revenge.** 
Every thing that could be alleged on either side being 
now concluded, Mr. forester undertook to make some rie^ 
marks upon the whole. 

" WBliams," said he, " the charge against you is heavy; 
the direct evidence strong; the corroborating circum- 
stances numerous and striking. I grant that you have 
shown considerable dexterity in your answers ; but you 
will leam, young man, to your cost, that dexterity, how- 
ever powerful it may be in certain cases, will avail little 
againi^ the stubbornness of truth. It is fortunate for 
mankind that the empire of talents has its Umitations, and 
thai it is not in the power^of ingenuity to subvert the ^- 
tinctions of right and wrong. Take my word for it, that 
Ae true merits of the case against you will be too strong 
for soplostry to overturn ; that justice will prevail, and im- 
' potent malice be defeated. 

^ To you, Mr. Falkland, society is obliged for haviifg 
placed this black affladr in its true light. Do not suffer the 
malignant aspersions of the criminal to give you uneasi- 
ness. Depend upon 'it that th^y will be found of no weight. 
I have no doubt that your character, in the judgment of 
every person that has heard them, stands higher than ever. 
We feel for your misfortune, in being obliged to hear 
such calumnies from a person who has injured you so 
grossly. But you must be considered in that respect as a 
martyr in the public cause. The purity of your motives 
and dispositions is beyond the reach of malice ; and truth 
and equity will not fail to award, to your calumniator in- 
famy, and to you the love and approbation of mankind. 
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^^ I have now told you, WiHiams, what I think of your 
case. But I have no right to assume to be your ultimate 
judge. Desperate as it appears to me, I will give you one 
piece of advice, as if I were retidiied as a counsel to assiist 
you. Leave out of it whatever tends to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Falkknd. Defend yourself as well as you can, but 
do not attack your master. It is your business to create 
in those who bear you a prepossession in your favour. 
But the recrimination you hiave been now practising, wtU 
always create indignation. Dishonesty wilt adimit of some 
palliation. The deliberate mahee you have now been 
showing is a thousand times more atrocious. It proved 
you to have the mind of a demon, rather tiian of a felon. 
Wherever you shall repeat it, those who hear you will 
pronounce you guilty upon that, even if the proper evi- 
dence against you were glaringly defective. ^If therefore 
you would consult your interest, which seems to be your 
only considearation, it is incumbent upon you by aU means 
immediately to retract thai. If you desire to be beUeved 
honest, you must in the first place show that you have a 
due sense of merit in others. You cannot better serve 
your cause than by begging pardon of your master, and 
. doing homage to rectitude and worth, even when they are 
employed in vengeance against you.'' 

It is easy to conceive that my mind sustained an extreme 
shock from the decision of Mr. Forester; but his call upon 
me to retract and humUe myself before my accuser pene- 
trated my whole s(ml with indignation. I answered : — 

^^ I have already told you I am innocent. I believe that 1 
could not endure the effcMrt of inventing a plausible defence, 
if it were otherwise. You have just affirmed that it is not 
in the power of ingenuity to subvert the distinctions of right 
and wrong, and in that very instant I find them subverted; 
This is indeed to me a very awful moment. New to tho 
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world, I know noibuig of ito nffairs but wliat baji reached 
HM) by rumour, or b rooorded in books* I hav^ eame into 
it with all the ardour and oosafideuoe iaseparaUe from my 
years. In every fellow-^being I expected to find a friend. I 
am ui^ractised in its wiles, and have «ven bo acq p iaintattce 
^tii its iia^ustice. I have done nothing to deserve the ani* 
mosity of manUnd ; bnt, if I may judge from the present 
scene, I am henoeforib to be defirived of the benefits of 
Integrity and honour. I am to forfeit the friendsli^ of every 
one I hav0 hitherto known, and to be precluded from the 
power of ao^ninng that of od«rs. I must therefore b^ 
reduced to derive my ^atiafaotioli fr<Mn myself. Depend 
xnposk it, I will t)ot begin that oareer by dishonourable c*^'- 
sessions. If I am to despair of the good-will of other men, 
I will at least maintain the independence of my own n^d. 
Mr* Falkland is my implacable enemy. Whatever may be 
his m^ts in other respects, he is acting towards me without 
humanity, without remorse, and without principle. Do you 
ttiink I wiU ever mako submissions to a man by whom I 
am thils treated, thi^t I will fall down at the feet of one who 
is to me a devil, or kiss the hand that is red wiA my 
Wood?" 

^' In thikt respect," answered Afr. Forester^ ^^ as yoo 
shall think proper. I must eonlsss that your ftrmness mid 
eonsistfflicy astonish me. They add ao^mthing to what I 
had conceived of himmn pc^^ers. Perhaps you have chosen 
tho part whk)h, all thiJigs considered, may senna your pur^ 
pose best; though I think mora moderatiofi woidd be 
more conciliating. The exterior of innocou^ will, I grant, 
sta^^r the persons who may have the direcdon of your 
&te, but k will never be able to prevail agmnst plaitt and 
incontrovertible facts. Sfut I have done with you. I s^ 
in you a new instance of that abuse which is so generaHy 
made of talents, the admiration of an und«9c6mii}g pubfio- 
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I regard yo» witb horror. AQ that rcmaiiu is, that I 
riioiild discharge my duty, in coangmng you, as a monster 
of depravity, to the justice of your country." 

^^No," rejoined Mr. Falkland, '^ to that I can never con- 
sent. I have put a restraint upon myself thus far, because 
it was right that evidence and enquiry should take their 
course. I have suppressed all my habits and sentiments, 
because it seemed due lo the puUie that hypocrisy should 
be unmasked. But I can suffer this violenee no longer. 
I have tlurough my whole life interfered to protect, not 
overbear, the sufferer; aiid I must do so now. I feel not 
the smallest resentment pf his impotent attacks upmi my 
character; I smile at their malice; and they make no di- 
miimtion in my benevolence to their author. Let him say 
what he pleases ; he cannot hurt me. It was proper that 
he should be brought to public shame, that other people 
might not be deceived by him as we have been. But there 
is no necessity for proceeding ftirther; and I must insist 
upon it that he be permitted to depart wherever he pleases. 
I am sorry that pidilie interest ailords so gloomy a prospect 
for hii| future happiness." 

^' JMr. Falkland," answered Mr. Forester, ^^ these sen- 
timents do honour to your humanity ; but I most not give 
way to tbcfli. They only serve to set in a stronger light 
the venom of this serpent, this monster of ingratitude, who 
first robs his benefiictor, and then reviles him. Wretch 
that you are, will nothing move you ? Are you inaecessftle 
to remorse P Are you not struck to the heart with the 
unmerited goodness of your niasterP Vile calumniator 1 
you are the abhorrence of nature^ the opprobrium ot the 
human species, and the earth can only be freed from at^ 
insupportable burthen by your being exta^inated I Re- 
collect, sir, that this monster, at the very moment that you 
^e exercising such unexampled forbearance in his behalf, 
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has the presumptioii to charge you with prosecuting a 
crime of which you know him to be innocent, nay, with 
having conveyed the pretended stolen goods among his 
property, for the express purpose of ruining him. By this 
.unexampled vilkny, he makes it your duty to firee the 
worid from such a pest, and your interest to admit no re- 
laxing in your pursuit of him, lest the world should be 
persuaded by your clemency to credit his vile insinuations.** 
^ I care^ not for the consequences," replied Mr. Falk- 
land ; ^* I will obey the dictates of my own mind. I will 
never lend my assistance to the reforming mankind by axes 
and gibbets. I am sure things will never be. as they ought, 
till honour, and not law, be the dictator of mankind ; till 
vice be tau^t to shrink before the remstless might of inboim 
dignity, and not before the cold formality of statutes. If 
my calumniator were worthy of my resentment, I would 
chastise him with my own sword, and not that of the ma- 
gistrate ; but in the present case I smile at his malice, and 
resolve to spare him, as the generous lord of the forest 
spares the insect that would disturb his repose.'' 

^^ The language you now hold," said Mr. Forester, "is 
that of romance, and not of reason. Yet I cannot but be 
struck with the contrast exhibited before me, of the mi^- 
nanimity of virtue, and the obstinate impenetrable injustice 
of guilt. While your nund overflows with goodness, 
nothing can touch the heart of this thrice-refined villain. 
I shall never foi^ve myself for having once been entrapped 
by his detestable arts. This is no time for us to settle the 
question between chivalry and law. I shall therefore sim- 
ply insist as a magistrate, having taken the evidence in this 
felony, upon my right and duty of following the course of 
justice, and committing the accused to the county jail." 

After some further contest, Mr. Falkland, finding Mr. Fo- 
rester obstinate and impracticable, withdrew his opposition. 
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Accordingly a proper . officer was summoned from the 
neighbouring village, a mittunus made out, and one of Mr. 
Falkland's earrii^es prepared to conduct me to the place 
of custody. It wiU easily be imagined that this sudden 
reverse was very painfully felt by me. I looked round on^ 
the servants who bad been the spectators of .my ei^ami- 
nation, but not one of them, either by word or gesture, 
expressed compassion for my calamity. The rolhe^ of 
which I was accused appeared to them atrocious from its 
magnitude ; and whatever sparks of compassion might 
otherwise have sprung up in their ingenuous and undis- 
ciplined minds, were totally oUiterated by indignation at 
my supposed profligacy in recriminating upon their worthy 
and excellent master. My fate being ahready determined, 
and one of the servants despatched for the officer, Mr. 
Forester and Mr. Falkland withdrew, and left me in the 
custody of two others. 

One of these was the son of a farmer at no great dis- 
taace, who had been in habits of long established intimacy 
with my late fiather. I was willing accurately to discover 
the state of mind of those who had been witnesses of this 
scene, and who had had some previous opportunity of ob- 
serving my character and manners. I, therefore, endea- 
voured to open a conversation with him. ^^ Wdl, my 
good Thomas,'' said I, in a querulous tone, and with a 
hesitating manner, '* am I not a most miserable creature ?" 
" Do not speak to me, Master Williams I You have 
given me a shock that I shall not get the better of for one 
while. You were hatched by a hen, as the saying is, but 
you came of the spawn of a cockatrice. I am glad to my 
heart that honest farmer Williams is dead ; your villany 
would else have made him curse the day that ever he was 
born." 
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^' Thomas^ I am innooent ! I s^vear by the greail Go4 
that shall judge me another day, I am ionoceiit I" 

^^ Pray, do not swear I for goodness' sake, do not swear I 
your poor soul is damned enough without that. For your 
^. sake, lad, I wUl never take any body's word, nor trust to 
i^ppearanees, that it should be an angel. Lord bless us I 
how smoothly you palavered it over, for all the woiid as 
if you bad been as bir ^s a new-bom babe I But it will 
not do ; you will never be able to persuade people that 
black is white. For my own part, I have done with you, 
I loved you yesterday, all one/as if you had been my own 
brother. To-day I love you so well, that I would go ten 
miles with all the pleasure in life to see you hanged." 

'^ Good God, Thomas! have you the heart? What a 
change I I eall God to witness, I have done nothing to 
deserve it I What a world do we live in !" 

^^ Hold your tongue, boy I It makes my very heart 
sick to hear you 1 I would not lie a night under the same 
roof with you for all the world 1 I should expect the house 
to fall and crush such wickedness! I admire that the 
4arth does i»ot op^i and swallow you alive i It is poison 
so much as to look at you I If you go on at this hardened 
rate« I believe from my soul that tfie peo^ you talk to will 
tear yon io^ pieees, and you will never five to come to the 
g£dk>ws» Oh yes, you do weH to pity yourself; poor ten- 
der tUngl that i^ retkom all nound you like a toad, and 
leave the very ground on whic(i you er^wl infected with 
your aliQiew" 

Finding the person with whom I talked thus ine^ene- 
itraVle to all I could say, and considsring^ that the advantage 
to be gained was small, even if i eonld overcome his pre- 
possession, I took his advice, and was silent. It was not 
much longer before every thing was prepared for my de- 
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pariuve^ aod I Was condiieted ito the uame prisKm whidi 
had so lately enclosed the wretched and ianocent Haw-^ 
kioses* They too had been the victimji of Mr. Falkland. 
Ik exhibited, upon a contracted scale, indeed, but iifi ^ich 
the truth of ddineation was faithfiiUy 4Histained, a eapj of 
what monarchs are, who reckon among the iu^Tumaits of 
their power prisona of atate. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Foft my own part, I had never seen a prison, cmd, like 
the majority of my brethren, had ^v^i myself little concern 
to enquire what was the condition of those who committed 
offence agaiost, or became obnoxtoua to ^ispicion frcHn, 
the eommunity. Ob, how enviable is the most tottering 
shed under which the liilnmrer retures to ri^st, compared 
wiih the residence of these walls ! 

To me every thing was new, — the massy doors, the re* 
soundiag locka, the gbomy pasaages, the grated windows, 
aad die characteristic looks of the keqp^ra, accustomed to 
rqect every petitiom and to steel their hearts ag^st fei^bng 
and pity. Curiosity, and a 6ense of my situation, induced 
me to fix my eyes on the faces of these men ; but in a few 
minutes I drew them away with unconqueraUe loaUiisig. 
It is impossible to describe the sort of squalidnesa and filth 
with which these mansions are distingmshed. I have seen 
dirty &ces in dirty apartments, which have nevertbeles9 
borne the impression of health, and i»poke cai;elessneas and 
levity rather than distress. But the dkt of a j|^s<m speakft 
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sadness to the heart, and appears to be already in a state 
of putridity and infection. 

I was detained for more than an hour in the apartment 
of the keeper, one turnkey after another coming in, that 
they might make themselves familiar with my person. As 
I was ah*eady considered as guilty of felony to a con- 
siderable amount, I underwent a rigorous search, and they 
took from me a penknife, a pair of scissars, and that part 
of my money which was in' gold. It was debated whe- 
ther or not these should be sealed up, to be returned to 
me, as they said, as soon as I should be acquitted ; and 
had I not displayed an unexampled firmness of manner 
and vigour of expostulation, such was probably the con- 
duct that would have been pursued. Having undergone 
these ceremonies, I was thrust into a day-room, in which 
all the persons th^i under confinement for felony were 
assembled, to the number of eleven. Each of them was 
too much engaged in his own reflections, to take notice of 
me. Of these, two were imprisoned for horse-stealing, 
and three for having stolen a sheep, one for shop-lifting, 
one for coining, two for highway-robbery, and two for 
burglary. 

The horse-stealers were engi^ed in a game at cards, 
which was presently interrupted by a difference of opinion, 
attended with great vociferation, — they calling upon one 
and another to decide it, to no purpose ; one paying no 
attention to their summons, and another leaving them in 
the midst of their story, being no longer able to endure his 
own internal anguish, in the midst of their mummery. 

It is a custom among thieves to constitute a sort of mock 
tribunal of their own body, from whose decision every one 
is informed whether he shall be acquitted, respited, or par- 
doned, as well as respecting the supposed most skilful way 
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of conducting his defence. One of the house-breakers, 
who had already passed this ordeal, and was striking up 
and down the room with a forced bravery, exclaimed to 
his companion, that he was as rich as the Duke of Bedford 
himself. He had five guineas and a half, which was as 
much as he could possibly spend in the course of the vi- 
saing month ; and what happened after that, it was Jack 
Ketches business to see to, not his. As he uttei^ed these 
words, he. threw himself abruptly upon a bench that was 
near him, and seemed to be asleep in a moment. But his 
sleep was uneasy and disturbed, his breathing was hard, 
and, at intervals, had rather the nature of a groan. A young 
fellow from the other side of the room came softly to the 
place where he lay, with a large knife in his hand ; and 
pressed the back of it with such violence upon his neck, 
the head hanging over the side of the bench, that it was 
not till after several efforts that he was able to rise. '' Oh, 
Jack r cried this manual jester, '^ I had almost done your 
business for you 1^^ The other expressed no marks of re> 
sentment, but sullenly answered, ^^ Damn you, why did 
not you take the edge ? It would have been the best thing 
you have done this many a day 1'^ ^ 

The case of one of the persons committed for highway- 
robbery was not a little extraordinary. He was a common 
soldier of a most engaging physiognomy, and two-and- 
twenty years of age. The prosecutor, who had been 
robbed one evening, as he returned late from the alehouse, 
of the sum of three shillings, swore positively to his person. 
The character of the prisoner was such as has seldom 
been equalled. He had been ardent in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual cultivation, and was accustomed to draw his fa- 



* An incident exactly similar to this was witnessed by a friend of the 
author, a few years since, in a visit to the prison of Newgate. 
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vourite amufiemeiit from the works of Vif^l and Hdrac^^ 
The humbleness of his situation, combined with lusar^kHHr 
for Uteratare, only served to give an inexpresidble height- 
enipg to the interestingness of his diaracter. He waa 
plain and unaffected ; he assttmed nothnkg; he was capaMe, 
when occasion demanded, of firmness, but, in his eitdbtrnfj 
deportment, he seemed ttnanued sod nnresistingf unsliispi-* 
dous of guile in others^ as he was totally free from gvito 
in himself. His inte(iprity was proverbially great. In one 
instance he had been ihtnisted by a lady to convey a mm 
of a thousand pounds to a person at some miles distaq^ee ; 
in another, he was employed by a gentlemaA, dmring his 
absence, in the care of his house and furniture, to the 
value of at least five times that sum. His habits of thiidcing 
were strictly his own, full of justice, simplicity, and wisdom. 
He from time to time earned money of his oflleers, by his 
peculiar excellence in fiirbishing arms ; but he dedined 
offers that had be^i made him to become a serjeant or a 
corporal, saying that he did not want money, and diat in 
a new situation he should have less leisure for study. He 
was equally constant in refiising presents that were offered 
him by persons who had been struck 'with his merit; not 
that he was und^ die inftuenee of false delicacy and pride, 
but that he had no indination to accept that, the wanttof 
which he did not feel to be an evil. This man died widle 
I was in prison. I received his last breath.^ 

The whole day I was oUiged to spend in the compaDy 
of these men, some of them having reaBy committed the 
actions laid to their charge, others whom their itt fortune 
had rendered the ^tims of suspicion. The whole was a 
scene of misery, such as nothing short of actual observation 

* A story extremely similar to thin is to be found in the Newgate Ca- 
lendar, vol. i. p. ass. 
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4$ui siiggiasi to tke'drind. Some were nobly and ototre- 
petm^ eBdeavouring by a false bravery to ke^ at bay 
tbe rimeiabraiice of their eondition ; while othersi incapabte 
eveik of thiiS eflbft^ \\kA the tcmneiit of their thoughts ag- 
grd^ated by thep^fpetnal noise and confiision that prevailed 
^mttttd Aem. In the faees of those who assumed the most 
cMMugfif yon migbt traee the furrows oi anxious care } and 
in the imdst of their laboured hilarity dreadfiil ideas woid^ 
^er And anmi intrtide, (t^mvulsing their features^ and 
W^^rking every line into an expressicm of the keenest agony* 
To these m^ the sun brought no return of joy. Day after 
day rolled on, bat their state was immutable^ Existene^ 
was to them a se<ene of invariable n^Ianeholy 9 every 
moment was a moment of anguish; yet did they wish to 
prolong that moment, (earfal that the coming period would 
bring a severer fate. They thought of the past with in- 
supportable repentance, each man contented to ^ve his 
ri^t hand to have again the choice of that peace and 
Ub^rty, which fa^ had unthinkingly bartered away. We talk 
of mstruments of torture ; Ekiglishmen take credit to them- 
sdves for havmg banished the use of them from their happy 
shor^ ! Alas ! he that has observed the secrets of a prison^ 
well knows that there is more torture in the lingering ex- 
istence of a criminal, in the i!»lent intolerable minntes that 
be spends^ than in the tangible misery of whips and raoksl 
Such were our days. At sunset our jailors appeared, 
and ordered each man to come away, and be locked into 
bis dungeon. It was a bitter aggravation of our fste, to he 
under the arbitrary control of these fellows. They fek no 
manV sorrow ; they were of aD men least capable of any 
sort of feeling. They had a barbarous and snllttd pleasure 
in issuing their detested mandates, and observing the mourn- 
fill reluctance with which they were obeyed. Whatever 

16 
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they directed, it was in vaiii to expostulate; fetters^ and 
bread and water, were the sure oonsequaices of resistanee. 
Their tyranny had no other limit than their own caprice. 
To whom -shall the unfortunate felon appeal ? To what 
purpose complain, when his complaints are sure to be re* 
crived with incredulity ? A tale of mutiny and necessary 
precaution is the unfailing refiige of the keeper, and this 
tale is an everlasting bar against redress. , 

Our dungeons were ceUs, 7% feet by OJi, below the 
surface of -the ground, damp, without window, light, or air, 
excSept from a few holes worked for that purpose in the 
door. In some of these miserable receptacles three persons 
were put to sleep together.^ I was fortunate enough to 
have one to myself. It was now the approach of winter. — 
We were not allowed to have candles, and, as I have al- 
ready saidv were thrust in here at sunset, and not liberated 
tiU the returning day. This was our situation for fourteen 
or fifte^i hours out of the feur-and-twenty. I had never 
been accustomed to sleep more than six or seven hours, 
and my inclination to sleep was now less than ever. Thus 
was I reduced to spend half my day in this dreary abode, 
and in complete darkness. This was no trifling aggrava- 
tion of my lot 

Among my melancholy reflections I tasked my memory, 
and counted over the doors, the locks, the bolts, the chiuns, 
the massy walls, and grated windows, that were between 
me and liberty. ^^ These,'' said I, '^ are the engines that 
tyranny sits do^n in cold and serious meditation to invent. 
This is the empire that man exercises over man. Thus is 
a being, formed to expatiate, to act, to smile, and enjoy, 
restricted and benumbed. How great must be his depra- 

^ See Howard on Prisons. 
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^ty or heedtessness, ^o vindicates this sdieme for chakig- 
ing health and gaiety aikd serenity, into the wanness of a 
dungeon, and the deepiiirrows of agony and despair !" 

^^ Thank God," exchiims the Englishman, ^' we have no 
Bastile ! Thank God, with us no man, can be punished 
without a crime 1" Unthinking wretch I Is that a country 
of liberty, where thousands languish in dungeons and 
fetters ? Go, go, ignorant fool I and visit the scenes of our 
prisons I witness their unwholesomeness, their filth, the 
tyranny of their governors, the misery of their inmates !— ^ 
After that, show me the man shameless enough to triun^h, 
and say, England has no Bastile ! Is there any charge so 
frivolous, upon which men are not consigned to those 
detested abodes P Is there any villany that is not practised 
by justices and prosecutors ? But against all this perhaps 
you have been told there is redress. Yes ; a redress, that 
it is the consummation of insult so much as to name ! — 
Where shall the poor wretch reduced to the last diespaii*,' 
and to whom acquittal comes just time enough to save him 
from perishing, — where shall this man find leisure, and 
much less money, to fee counsel and officers, and purchase 
the tedious, dear-bought remedy of the law ? No ; he is too 
happy to leave his dungeon, and the memory of his dun- 
geon, behind him; and the same tyranny and wanton 
oppression become the inheritance of his successor. 

For myself, I looked round up<m my walls, and forward 
upon the premature death I had too much reason to expect: 
I consulted my own heart, that whispered nothing but in- 
nocence; and I said, ''This is society. This is the object, 
the distribution of justice, which is the end of human 
reason. For this sages have toiled, and midnight oil has 
been wasted. This V 

The reader will forgive this digression from the imme- 
diate subject of my story. If it should be said these are 

16* 
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general renuurks, let it be remembered thai they are the 
dear-bought result of experience. It is from the fiihiess of 
a bursting heart that reproacdi thus flows to my pen^ These 
are not the declamati<ms of a man desirous to be etoquent. 
I have fek the iron of slavery grating upon my soul. 

I believed that misery, more pure than thi^ whieh I now 
endured, had never faUen to the lot of a human being. I 
reeoUeeted with astonishment my puerile eagerness to be 
brou^t to the test, and have my innocenee examined, i 
execrated it, as the vilest and most insufferable pedantry.—^ 
I exdaimed, in the luttemess of my heart, '^ Of what vahi^ 
is a iEiir baaoB? It is the jewel of men formed to be amused 
witfi baubles. Without it I might have had serenity of 
heart and eheerfhlness of oceupation, peace, and liberty ; 
why should I cons^ my happiness to other men's arbltra^ 
Uon ? But if a fair £emie were of the most inexpressible 
value, is this the method which common sense would pre^ 
seribe to retrieve it? The language which these institutioss 
hold out to the unfortunate is, ^ Come, and be shut out from 
the light oi day ; be the associate of those whom society has 
marked out for her abhorrence, be the slave of jailers, be 
loaded with fetters $ thus shall you be cleared from 6V6i*y 
imworthy aspersion, and restored to reputation and ho* 
nour r This is the ccmsolation she affords to those whcmi 
malignity or folly, private pique or unfounded positiveness, 
have, without the smallest foflndati<m, loaded wkh ca- 
lumny r For myself, I felt my own innocence ; and I soon 
foimd, upon enquiry, that three^fourths of those who are 
rdgnlarly sitbjected to a similar treatment, are persons 
whom,, even with all the superciliousness and precipitation 
of our courts of justice, no evidence can be fomid suffi- 
cient to convict. How slender then most be that man's 
portion of information and discei^mient, who is willing to 
commit his character and welfere to such guardianship ! 
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But my case was evea worse than this. I intimately felt 
that a trial, sadb as ou* inStitiiticms fanve Iddierto been Me 
to make it, is only the worthy sequel df such a be^ning^. 
What chance was there after the purgation I was now 
suffering, that I should come out acquitted at last ? What 
probability was there that the trial I had endured in the 
house of Mr. Falkland was not just as fair as any that m^t 
be expected to follow ? No ; I anticipated my own con- 
demnation.'^ 

l%us was I cut off, for ever, from aH that existence has 
to bestow^ — ^from aH the high hopes I had so c^en conceived 
— «frofli all the future excellence my soul so much delisted 
to iinagine,-r*to sp^ul a few weeks in a miserable prison, 
and then to perish by the hatid of the public executioner. — 
No language can do justice to the indignant and soul-sick- 
ening loathing that these ideas e£cited« My resentment 
wm not restricted to my prosecofeor, hcA extended itself 
to the whole machine of sodety- I could never believe 
that aH this was the fair result of histitutiojis inseparable 
from (he general good. I regi»rded Aie whole human spe- 
jcies as so many hangmen and torturers; I considered them 
as confederated to tear me to pieces; and this wide scene 
of mexorable persecution inflicted upon me mexpressible 
agony. I looked on this side imd on that : I was innocent ; 
I had a right to expect assistance; but every heart was 
steeled agMnst me; every hand was ready to lend its force 
to make my min secure. No man that has not felt, in his 
own most momentous concems, justice, eternal truth, un- 
dteraMe equity engaged in his behalf, and on the other 
side bmte force, impenetrable obstinacy, and unfeeling 
insolence, can imagkie the sensatiottB that then passed 
^ough my mind. I saw treachery triumphant and en- 
throned ; I saw the sinews of innocence crupibled into 
dust by the gripe of almighty guik. 



^ I 
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What rdief had 1 from these saawitioiisP Was it relief, 
that I spent the day in the midst of profl^^acy and execra* 
tions-^thatl saw reflected from every countenance agonies 
only inferior to my own? He that would form a lively idea 
of the regions of the damned, need. only, to witness, for 
six hours, a scene to which I was confined for many months. 
Not.for one hour could I withdraw myself from this ocmi- 
.plexity of hoirors, or take refuge in the calmness of medi- 
tation. Air, exercise, series, contrast, those grand enliveners 
of the human frame, I was for ever debarred from, by the 
ine?u>rable tyranny under which I was fallen. Nor. did I 
find the solitude of my nightly dungeon less insupportable. 
Its only furniture was the straw that served me for my 
repose. It was narrow, damp, and unwholesome. The 
slumbers of a mind, wearied, like mine, with the most de- 
testable uniformity, to whom neither amusement nor occu- 
pation ever offered themselves to beguile the painful hours, 
wer? short, disturbed, and unrefi^shing. My sleeping, still 
more than my waking thoughts, were full of perplexity, 
deformity, and disorder. To these slumbers succeeded the 
hours which, by the regulations of our prison, I was obliged, 
though awake, to spend in solitary and cheerless darkness. 
Here I had neither books nor pens, nor any thing upon 
^hich to engage my attention; all was a sightless blank. — 
How was a mind, active and indefatigable Uke mine, to 
endure this misery? I could not sink it in lethargy; I 
could not forget my woes 2 they haunted me with uninter- 
fnitted and demoniac malice. Cruel, inexorable policy of 
human affairs, that condemns a man to torture like this ; 
that sanctions it, and knows not what is done under its 
^ sanction; that is too supine and unfeeling to enquire into 
these petty details ; that calls this the ordeal of innocence, 
^d the protfsctor of freedom ! A thousand times I could 
have dashed my brains against the walls of my ^UBgeon ; 
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a thoiisasd times I longed for death, and wished, widi in* 
expressible ardour, for an end to what I suffered; a thou- 
sand times I meditated suicide, and ruminated,, in the bit- 
terness of my soul, upon the different means of escaping 
from the load of existence. What had I to do with life ? 
I had seen enough to make me regard it with detestation. 
Why should I wait the lii^ring process of legal despotism, 
and not dare so much as to die, but when and how its in- 
struments decreed ? Still some inexplicable suggestion 
withheld my hand. I clung with desperate fondness to this 
shadow of existence, its mysterious attractions, and its 
hopeless prospects. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

' Such were the r^ections that haunted the first days of 
my imprisonment, in consequence of which they were 
spent in perpetual anguish. But, after a time, nature, 
wearied with distress, would no longer stoop to the bur- 
then ; thought, which is incessantly varying, introduced a 
series of reflections totally different 

My fortitude revived. I had always been accustomed 
to cheerfulness, good humour, and serenity; and this habit 
now returned to visit me at the bottom of my dungeon. 
No sooner did my contemplations take this turn, than I 
saw the reasonableness and possibility of tranquillity and 
peace ; and my mind whispered to me the propriety of 
showing, in this forlorn condition, that I was superior to 
all my persecutors. Blessed state of innocence and self- 
approbation 1 The sunshine of conscious integrity pierced 
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through aU the barrieitt ofmyodU,aod6|K^ttnthoiiMid 
times move joy ta my heart, dm the aeemmlirtei qpten- 
doun» of nature and art ean oomtniHikiife to the $ime» of 
vice. 

I found out the aecret of em^rioying my mind. I iaid, 
^I am shut up for half the day in total darkaeaa, vithoi^ 
any external source of amusement; the other half I spend 
in the midst e£ noise, turbulence, and oonfiision. What 
then? Can i not draw amusement from the stores of my 
own mhid ? Is it not freighted with various knonriedge? 
Have I not been employed firom my m&ncy in gratifying 
an insatiable curiosity? When should I derive ben^frmn 
these superior advantages, if not at present ? '' Accordingly 
I tasked the stores of my memory, and powers of invention, 
I amused myself with recollecting the history of my life. 
By degrees I called to mind a number of minute circum- 
stances, which, but for this exercise, would have been for 
ever forgotten. I rqmssed in my thoughts whole con- 
versations, I recollected their subjects, their arrangement, 
their incidents, frequently their very wordB»« I mused upon 
these ideas, till I was totally riMSorbed in thouf^t. I re- 
peated them, tiU my mind glowed with eaUutaiasm, I bad 
my different employments, fitted for the solit^e of the 
night, in which I could give full scope to the iaqpukes of 
my mind; and for the uproar of the day, in whidi my 
bhief object was, to be insensible to the disorder with which 
I was surrounded. 

By d^rees I quitted my own story, and employed my-* 
self in imaginary advestures. I figured to myself every 
situation in which I could be placed^ and conceived die 
conduct to be observed in each. Thus scenes of im»k 
and danger, of tenderness and oppression, became fiuniUar 
to me. In fiincy I often passed the awful hour of ^solving 
nature. In some of my revaries I boiled with impetuous 
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farce of my mind for sooie feac&l enooualer. I cultivated 
ibe powers of oMtory suited to these different states, and 
improved ame ia eloquence in the soliUide of my dun- 
geon, tkan parhaps I sboid4 have dime in the busiest and 
most crowded seenes. 

At length I proceeded to ts regular a diq^ition of my 
teie, as ihe man in his atmdy, who passes bom matfaema^ 
ties to poetry, and fimn poetry to the law of oationSf in the 
dUfejrent parts of eadi single day ; and I as seldom infringed 
nppn my plan. Nor were my subjects of disquisition less 
numerous lihan his. I went ov^r, by die assistance of 
mtmoTY oi^Yf ^ eonsiderable part of Euclid dmring my con^ 
finementy and revived, day afier day, the series of fetcts 
and incidents in some of the most cdebrated historians. 
I became myself a poet; and, wfafle I described the senti- 
ments cherished by the view of natural objects, rec<»ded 
the dbaracters and passions of men, smd partook with a 
burning zeal in the generosity of ihek^ determinations, I 
dnded the squalid st^tude of my dungeon, and wandered 
in idea through all the varieties of human society. I easily 
feund expedients, sitch as the mind seems always to re- 
quire, and wliicfa books and pens supply to the man at 
large, to record from time to time the progress that had 
tiemimade. 

While I was thus employed, I reflected with enLultation 
upon dw degree in which man is independent of die raodks 
^nd frowns of fortune. I was beyond her reach, for I 
coidd fall no lower. To an oi^dinary eye I might seeni 
destitute and miserable, but in reality I wanted for nothing, 
My fare was coarse ; but I was in health. My dungeon was 
noisome; but I felt no inconvenience. I was shut up from 
the usual means of exercise and air ; but I found the method 
of e^^ercising myself even to perspiration in my dungeon. 
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I had no power of withdrawing my person firom a diiigtu^^ 
fill society, in the most cheerful and valuable part of the 
day ; but I soon brought to perfection the art of withdraw- 
ing my thoughts, and saw and heard the people about me, 
for just as short a time, and as seldom, as I pleased. 

Such is man in himself considered ; so simple his nature ; 
so few his wants. How different firom the man of artificial 
society! Palaces are buflt for his reception, a thousand 
vehicles provided for his exercise, provinces are ransacked 
for the gratification of his appetite, and the whole world 
traversed to supply him with apparel and furniture. Thus 
vast is his expenditure, and the purchase slavery. Hci is 
dependent on a thousand accidents for tranquillity and 
health, and his body and soul are at the devotion of who- 
ever will satisfy his imperious cravings. 

In addition to the disadvantages of my present situation, 
I was reserved for an ignominious death. What then P 
every man must die. No man knows how soon. It surely 
is not worse to encounter the king of terrora, in health, 
and with every advantage for the collection of fortitude, 
than to encounter him, already half subdued by sickness 
and suffering. I was resolved at least fully to possess the 
days I had to Uve ; and this is peculiarly in the power of 
the man who preserves his health to the last moment of his 
existence. Why should I suffer my mind to be invaded by 
unavailing regrets? Every sentiment of vanity, or rather 
of independence and jiistice within me, instigated me to say 
to my persecutor, "You may cut off my existence, but you 
cannot disturb qiy serenity.'' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

In the midst of these reflections, another thought, which 
had not before struck me, occurred to my mind. ^^ I exult,^' 
said I, ^^and reasonably, over the impotence of my perse- 
cutor. Is not that impotence greater than I have yet 
imi^^ed P I say, he may cut off my existence, but cannot 
disturb my serenity. It is true: my miod, the clearness of 
my siHrit, the firmness of my temper, are beyond his reach; 
is not my Ufe equally so, if I please? What are the ma- 
terial obstacles, that man never subdued? What is the 
undertaking so arduous, that by some has not been accom- 
{dished? And if by others, why not by me ? Had they 
stronger motives than I? Was existence more variously 
endeared to them ? or had they more numerous methods by 
which to animate and adorn it ? Many of those who have 
■exerted most perseverance and intrepidity, were obviously 
my inferiors in that resp^^t. Why should not I be as daring 
as they? Adamant and steel have ductility like water, to 
a mind sufficiently bold and contemplative. The mind is 
master of itself; and is endowed with powers that might 
enable it to laugh at the tyrant's vigilance.^' I passed and 
repassed these ideas in my mind; and, heated with the 
contemplation, I said, ''No, I will not die!'' 

My reading, in early youth, had been extremely miscel- 
laneous. I had read of housebreakers, to whom locks and 
bolts were a jest, and who, vain of their art, exhibited the 
experiment of entering a house the most strongly barri- 
caded, with as little noise, and almost as little trouble, as 
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other men would lift up a latch. There is nothing so ia-* 
teresting to the juvenile mind, as the wonderful; there is 
no power that it so eagerly covets, as* that of astonishing 
spectators by its miraculous exertions. Mind appeared, tq 
my untutored reflections, v£^e, airy and unfettered, the 
susceptible perceiver of reasons, but never intended by 
nature to be the slave of force. Why should it be in the 
power of man to overtake and hold me by violence? Why, 
when I choose to withdraw myself, should 1 not be capable 
of ehidmg tibe most vigOant seareh P These Mmbs, and this 
trunk, are a cumbrous and unfortmiate load for the power 
of thinloQg to drag along with it; but why should not the 
power «^thinkmg be able to lighten the load, till il shall be 
^Do longer felt? — These early modes of reflection were by 
po mems inc^erent to my present enquirias. 
' Our next-door neighbour at my father^s house had been 
a carpenter. Fresh from die sort of reading I have men^^ 
tioned, I was eager to examine his tools, their powaE>s, and 
their uses. This carpenter was a man oi s^ng and vi- 
gorous mind; and, his faculties having been chiefly confined 
to the range of his profession, he was fertile in exp^iments, 
and ingenious in reasoning upon diese particular topics. 
I therefore obtained from him considerable sattsfiusiioii; 
and, my mind being set inaction, I soBietimes even inqproved 
upon the hints he fiimished. His conversation was parti- 
cidarly agreeable to me; I at first worked wiih himsooEie- 
times for my amusement, and afterwards oeeasiona&y fof 
a short time as his journeyman. I was eoiistitu4aona% 
vigorous; and, by the experience thus attained, I added to 
the abstract possession of power, the skill of applying it, 
when I pleased, in such a manner as that no part should 
be meflScient. 

It is a strange, but no uncommon feature in the human 
mind, that the very resource of which we stand in greiiteat 
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iiMd In a eriti<^l niixMion^ tfaough already accumulated, it 
Htay be, by preceding induBtry^ fails to present itself at the 
time when it should be called into action. Thus my mind 
had passed through two very different stages since my im- 
prisonment, before this means of liberation suggested itself. 
My feeulties were overwhelmed in the first intance, and 
raised to a pitch of enthusiasm in the second; while in both 
I took it for granted in a manner, that I must passively 
submit to the good pleasure of my persecutors. 

During the period in which niy mind had been thus un^- 
decided, and when I had been little more than a month in 
durance, the assizes, which were held twice a year in the 
town in which I was a prisoner, came on. Upon thi».. ' 
occasion my case was not brought forward, but was suf-* 
fered to stand over six months longer. It would have been 
just the same, if I had had as strong reason to expect ac- 
quittal as I had conviction. If I had been apprehended 
upon the most frivolous reasons upon which any justice of. 
the peace ever thought proper to commit a naked b^gar 
for tnal, I must still have waited about two hundred and 
seventeen days before my innocence could be cleared. So 
imperfect are the effects of the boasted laws of a country, 
whose legislators hold their assembly from four to $ix 
months in every year I I could never discover with certainty, 
whether this delay were owing to any interference on the 
part of my prosecutor, or whether it fell out in the regular 
administration of justice, which is too solemn and dignified 
to accommodate itself to the rights or benefit of an insigni* 
ficant individual. 

But this was not the only incident that occurred to me 
during my confinement, for which I could find no satisfactory 
solution. It was nearly at the same time, that the keeper 
began to alter his behaviour to me. He sent for me one 
morning into the part of the building which was appro- 
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priated for his own use, and^ after some hewtatioay told Hie 
he was sorry my acoommodatioiis had been so indifferent, 
and asked whether I should like to have a chamber in hia 
£unily P I was struck with the unexpectedness of this question, 
and desired to know whether any body had employed him 
to ask it> No, he replied ; but, now the assizes were over, 
he had fewer felons on his hands, and more time to look 
about him/ He believed I was a good kind of a young 
man, and he had taken a sort of a liking to me. I fixed, 
my eye upon his countenance as he said this. I could 
discover none of the usual symptoms of kindness; he af- 
peared to me to be acting a part, unnatural, and that sat 
with awkwardness upon him. He went on, however, to 
offer me the liberty of eating at his table ; which, if I chose . 
it, he said would make no difference to him, and he should 
not think of charging me any thing for it. He had always 
indeed as much upon his hands as one person could see to ; 
but his wife and his daughter Peggy would be woundily 
pleased to hear a person of learning talk, as he understood 
I was; and perhaps I might not feel myself unpleasantly 
circumstanced in th^ company. 

I reflected on this proposal, and had little doubt, not- 
withstanding what the keeper had afiBrmed to the contrary, 
that it did not proceed from any spontaneous humanity in 
him, but that he had, to speak the language of persons of 
his cast, good reasons for what he did. I busied myself in 
conjectures as to who could be the author of this sort of 
indulgence and attention. The two most likely persons 
were Mr. Falkland and Mr. Forester. The latter I knew to 
be a man austere and inexorable towards those whom he 
deemed vicious. He piqued himself upon being insensible 
to those softer emotions, which, he believed, answered no 
other purpose than to seduce us from our duty. Mr. Falk- 
land, on the contrary, was a man of the acutest sensibility ; 
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hemce ^arese his pleasures and his pains, his virtues and his 
vices. Though he were the bitterest enemy to jfihom I 
could possibly be exposed^ and though no sentiments of 
humanity could divert or control the bent of his mind, I yet 
persuaded myself, that he was m<N*e likely than his kins- 
man, to visit in idea the scene of my dungeon, and to feel 
impelled to alleviate my sufferings. 

This conjecture was by no means calculated ta serve as 
balm to my mind. My thoughts were full of irritation 
against my persecutor. How coidd I think kindly of a man, 
in competition with the gratification of whose ruling passion 
my g<KNl name or my life was deemed of no consideration? 
I saw him crushing the one^ and bringing the other into 
jeopardy, with a quietness and composure on his part that 
I could not recollect without horror. I knew not what 
were his plana respecting me. I knew not whether he 
troubled himself so much as to form a barren wish for the 
preservation of one whose future prospects he had so ini- 
quito^ly tarnished. I had hitherto been silent as to my 
principal topic of recrimination. But I was by no means 
certain, that I should consent to go out of the worJd in 
silence, the victim of this man^s obduracy and art. In every 
view I felt my heart ulcerated with a sense of his injustice; 
and my very soul spumed these pitiful indulgences, at a 
time that he was grinding me into dust with the inex- 
orableness of his vengeance. 

I was influenced by these sentiments in my reply to the 
jailor ; and I found a secret pleasure in pronouncing them 
in all their bitterness. I viewed him with a sarcastic smile, 
and said, I was glad to find him of a sudden become so 
humane : I was not, however, without some penetration as 
to the humanity of a jailor, and could guess at the circum- 
stances by which it was produced. But he might tell his 
employer, that his cares were fruitless : I would accept no 
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fftvoiifs from a man that beM a batter aboiii my Meki mi 
had com*age enough to endore the worftt boA ia time to 
come and now^— The jailor toeked at me ^tb astonijrii- 
ment, emA turning upon bis heel, exclaimed, ** Well d<me^ 
nty cock { You have not had yonr learning for notbtngt i 
see. You are set upcm not dying dnngbill. Bat that 'm ttf 
come, lad ; you had better by half keep yonr comiE^6 tiB yM 
shall find it wanted/^ 

The assizes, which passed over without influMce to nt^, 
produced a great revolutiott among my f(riIow-prisoner»< I 
lived long enough in tbe jail to witness a generri mtitatkitt 
of its inhabitants. One of tbe bouse-breAein (the tMt of 
the Duke of Bedford), and the coiner, were hanged. Twd 
more w^e cast for transportation, and the rest acfniHed^ 
The transports remained with us ; and, tbottgfa Aie pffison 
was thus Tightened of nine of its inhabitants^ there were« at 
the next half-yearly period of assizes, as many persons on 
the fdons' side, within three, as I bad found on my irst 
arrival. 

The soldier, whose story I have abeady record^, died aa 
the evening of the very day on which the judges arrived, of a 
disease the consequence of his confinemeut. Sntki wa9 th« 
justice, that resulted from the laws of bis country to an indi^ 
vidual who would have been the ornament of any age; one 
who, of aHthe men I ever knew, was perhaps tbe kindest, of 
the most feeling heart, of the most engaging and unaffected 
manners, and the most unblemished life. The: name of this 
man was Brightwel. Were it possible for my pen to con- 
secrate him to never-dying fame, I could undertake no task 
more grateful to my heart His judgm^t was penetrating and 
manly, totally unmixed with imbecility and eonfb^on, while 
at the same time there was such an uncontending frankness 
in his countenance, that a superfici^d observer wonid bare 
supposed he must have been tbe prey of tbe first plausible 
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knavery that was practised against him. Great reason have 
tttto ramiember him with affection I He was the most 
ardenty I had almost said the last, of my (lipids. Nor did I 
remain in this respect in his debt. There was indeed a 
great congeniaUty, if I may presume to say so, in our cha- 
racters, except that I cannot pretend to rival the originality 
and self-created v^our of his mind, or to compare with, 
what the world has scarcely surpassed, the correctness and 
uo^nted purity of his conduct. He heard my story^ as far 
as I thought proper to disclose it, with interest; he exa- 
mined it with sincere impartiaUty ; and if, at first, any doubt 
remained upon his mind, a frequent observation of me in 
my most unguarded moments taught him in no long time 
to place an unreserved confidence in my innocence. 

He talked of the injustice of which we were mutual vic- 
tims, without bitt^ness ; and delighted to believe that the 
time would coiue, when the possibiUty of such intolerable 
oppression would be extirpated. But this, he said, was a 
hi^piness reserved for posterity ; it was too late for us to 
reap the benefit of it It was some consolation to him, 
that he could not tell the period in his past life, which the 
best judgment, of which he was capable, would teach him 
to spend better. He could say, with as much reason as 
most men, he had discharged his duty. But he foresaw 
that he should not survive his present calamity. This was 
his prediction, while yet in health. He might be said, in a 
certain sense, to have a broken heart. But, if that phrase 
were in any way applicable to him, sure never was despair 
more calm, more full of resignation and serenity. 

At no time in the whole course of my adventures was I 
exposed to a shock more severe, than I received from this 
man's death. The circumstances of his fate presented 
themselves to my mind in their full complication of ini-* 
quity. From him, and the execrations with which I loaded 
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the government that could be the instrument of his tra- 
gedy, I turned to myself. I beheld the catastrophe of 
Brightwel with envy. A thousand times I longed that my 
corse had lain in death, instead of his. I was only re* 
served, as I persuaded myself, for unutterable woe. In a 
few days he would have been acquitted ; his liberty, his 
reputation restored; mankind, perhaps, struck with the 
injustice he had suffered, would have shown themselves 
eager to balance his misfortunes, and obliterate his dis- 
grace. ^ But this man died ; and I remained alive ! I, who^ 
though not less wrongfully treated than he, had no hope 
of reparation, must be marked as long as I Uved for a vil- 
lain, and in my dieath probably held up to the scorn and 
detestation of my species ! 

Such were some of the immediate reflections which the 
fate of this unfortunate martyr produced in my mind. Yet 
my intercourse with Brightwel was not, in the review, 
without its portion of comfort. I said, ^' This man has 
seen through the veil of calumny that overshades me : he 
has understood, and has loved me. Why should I de- 
spair? May I not meet hereafter with men ingenuous like 
him, who shall do me justice, and sympathise with my ea- 
lamity P With that consolation I will be satisfied. I will 
rest in the arms of friendship, and forget the malignity 
of the world. Henceforth I will be contented with tran- 
quil obscurity, with the cultivation of sentiment and wis- 
dom, and the exercise of benevolence within a narrow 
circle. It was thus that my mind became excited to the 
project I was about to undertake. 

I had no sooner meditated the idea of an escape, than I 
determined upon the following method of facihtating the 
preparations for it. J undertook to ingratiate myself with 
my keeper. In the world I have generally found such 
persons as had been acquainted with the outline of my 
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atory, regardikig me with: ar :soirt of Idatfahig and aU^or- 
reace, which made them Avoid me with as much care as 
if I had been spotted whh ike^ plague. The idea of my 
having first robbed my patron, and then endeavouring to 
clear myself by charging him with subornation against me, 
placed me in a class distinct from, and infinitely more 
gaiky than that of common fdons. But this man was too 
good « a master of his profession, to entertain aversion 
against a fdlowncreature upon that score. H^ considered 
the pefsons committed to his custody, merely as so many 
human bodies, for whom he was responsible that they 
should be f<H*thcoming in time and place ; and the dtfTe-^ 
rence of innocence and gniH he looked down upon as an 
affiur b^Mialh his attention. I had not theref<n*e the pre^^ 
jttdiees ia encounter in recommending myself to him; that 
I have found so peculiarly obstinate in other cases. Add 
to which, the same motive, whatever it was, that had made 
him so profose in his offers a little before, had probably 
its influence on the present occamon. 

1 informed him of my skill in the profession of a joiner, 
and offered to make him half a dozen handsome chairs, 
if he would fsu^ilitaite my obtaining the tools necessary for 
carrying on my profession in my pr^ient confinement; 
for, without his consent, previoui^ obtained, it would 
have been in vain for me to expect that I could quietly 
exert an industry of this kind, even if my existence had 
depended upon it He lo^^ed at me ftrst, as asking him- 
sdf what he was to understand by thki novel proposal ; 
and then, his eountoiance most graciously relaxing, sa^d, 
he was glad I was come off a Kide of my high notions and 
my buckram, and he would see what he could do. Two 
days after, he signified his compUanee. He said that, as 
to the. Bfeatter of the present I had offered him, he thought 
nodung «f that -, I might do i» I pleased^ hi it; but ) might 
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di^pend upon every civility from him that he could show 
wiUi safety to himself, if so he as, when he was civilf 
I4id not offer a second time for to snap and take him up 
short. 

Having thus gained my preliminary, I gradually accu- 
mulated tools of various sorts — gimlets, piercers, chisels, 
et cetera, I immediately set myself to work. The nights 
were long, and the sordid eagerness of my keeper, not- 
withstanding his ostentatious generosity, was great; I 
therefore .petitioned for, and was indulged with, a bit of 
candle, that I might amuse myself for an hour or two with 
my work after I was locked up in my dungeon. I did not 
however by any means apply constantly to the work I had 
undertaken, and my jailor betrayed various tokens of im-^ 
patience. Perhaps he was afraid I should not have finished 
it before I was hanged. I however insisted upon working 
at my leisure as I pleased; and this he did not venture 
expressly to dispute. In addition to the advantages thus 
obtained, I procured secretly from Miss Peggy, who now 
and then came into the jail to make her observations of the 
prisoners, and who seemed to have conceived ^ome par-, 
tiality for my person, the implement of an iron crow. 

In these proceedings it is easy to trace the. vice and du- 
plicity that must be expected to grow out of injustice. I 
know not whether my readers will pardon the sinister ad-* 
vantage I extracted from the mysterious concessions of my 
keeper. But I must acknowledge my weakness in that 
respect ; I am writing my adventures, and not my apology ; 
and I was not prepared to maintain the unvaried sincerity 
of my manners, at the expense of a speedy close of my 
existence. 

My plan was now digested. I believed that, by means 
of the crow, I could easily> and without much nojse, force 
the door of my-^dnngeon from its hinges, or if not, that! 
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could, in ease of neeessity^ leut away the lock. This door 
led into a narrow passage,- bounded on one side by the 
raage of dungeons, and on the other by the jailor's and 
iumkey^s apartments, throngh which was the usual en* 
trance from the street. This outlet I dared not attempt, 
for fear of disturbing the persons close to whose very door 
I should in that case have found it necessary to pass. I 
determined therefore upon another door at the further end 
of the passage, which was well barricaded, and which led 
to a sort of garden in the occupation of the keeper. This 
garden I had never entered, but I had had an opportunity 
of observing it from the window of the felons' day-room, 
which looked that way, the room itself being immediately 
over the range of dungeons. I perceived that it was 
bounded by a wall of considerable height, which I was 
told by my fellow-prisoners was the extremity of the jail 
on that side, and beyond which was a back-lane of some 
length, that terminated in the skirts of the town. Upon 
an accurate observation, and much reflection upon the 
subject, I found I should be able, if once I got into the 
garden, with my gimlets and piercers inserted at proper 
distances, to make a sort of ladder, by means of which I 
could clear the wall, and once more take possession of the 
sweets of liberty. I preferred this wall to that which im- 
mediately skirted my dungeon, on the other side of which 
was a populous street. 

1 suffered about two days to elapse from the period af 
which I had thoroughly d^ested my project, and then in the 
very middle of the night began to set about its execution. 
The first door was attended with considerable difficulty; 
but at length this obstacle was happily removed. The 
second door was fastened on the inside. I was therefore 

• 

able with perfect ease to push back the bolts. But the 
lo(^ which of course was depended upon for the prin- 
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cipal security, and w«» therelbre strong, was douUe- 
shot, and the key taken away. I endeavoured with my 
chisel to force bad^ the hcM of the lock, but to no pur* 
pose. I then unscrewed the box of the Utdc; and, that 
being taken away, the door was no longer opposed to my 
wishes. 

Thus &r I had proceeded with the hapfnest success ; 
but clofite on the other side of the door there was a kennel 
with a lai^e mastiff dog, of which I had not the smallest 
previous knowledge. Though I stepped along in the most 
careful manner, this animal was disturbed, and began to 
bark* I was extremely disconcerted, but immediately ap- 
pUed myself to soothe the animal, in which I pres^tly 
succeeded. I then returned along the passage to listen 
whether any body had been disturbed by the noise of the 
dog ; resolved, if that had been the case, that I would re* 
turn to my dungeon, and endeavour to replace every thing 
in its former state. But the whole appeared perfectly 
quiet, and I was encouraged to proceed in my opera-^ 
tion. 

I now got to the wall and had nearly gained half the 
ascent, when I heard a voice at the garden-door, crying, 
^^ Holloa I who is there? who opened the door?" The 
man rec^ved no answer, and the night was too dark for 
-him to distinguish objects at any distance. He therefore 
returned, as I judged, into the house for a light Mean- 
lime the dog, understanding the key in which these inter- 
wog^Hqm were uttered , began barking again more 
violently than ever. I had now no possibility of re- 
treat, 9nd I was not without hopes that I might yet ac- 
complish my object, and clear die wall. Meanwhile a 
second man came out, while the other was getting his 
lantcra, and by the time I had got to the top of the waH 
was aUe to pei^ceive me« He immediately set up a shout, 
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and threw a large stone, which grazed me in its flight. 
Alarmed at my situation, I was obliged to descend on the 
other side without taking the necessary precautions« and 
in my fidl nearly dislocated my ankle. 

There «was a door in the wall, of which I was not pre^ 
viously apprised ; and, this being opened, the two men 
with the lantern were o^ the other side in an instant. 
They had then nothing to. do but to run along the lane to 
the place from which I had descended. I endeavoured to 
rise after my fall ; but the pain was so intense, that I was, 
scarcely able to stand, and, after having lunped a few 
paces, I twisted my foot under me, and. fell down again, 
) had BOW no remedy, and quietly suffered myself to be 
f4)taken. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

I WAS conducted to the keeper^s room for that night, 
and the two men sat up with me. I was accosted with 
many interrogatories, to which I gave Uttle answer, but 
complained of the hurt in my leg. To this I could obtain 
po reply, except ^^ Curse you, my lad 1 if that be all, we 
will give you some ointment for thiit ; we will anoint it 
with a little cold iron." They were indeed excessively 
sulky with me, for having broken their night's rest, and 
giy W them all this trouble. In the morning they were as 
good as their word, fixing a pair of , fetters upon both my 
legs, r<^rdless of the ankle which was now swelled to a 
considerable siee, and then fastening me, with a padlock, 
to a staple in the floor of my dungeon. I expostulated 
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with warmth upon this treatment, and told them, that I 
was a man upon whom the law as yet had passed no cen* 
sure, and who therefore, in the eye of the law, was in- 
nocent. But they bid me keep such fudge for people who 
knew no better; they knew what they did, and would 
answer it to any court in England. 

The pain of the fetter was intolerable. I endeavoured 
in various ways to relieve it, and even privily to free my 
leg; but the more it was swelled, the more was this ren- 
dered impossible. I then resolved to bear it with patience : 
still, the longer it continued, the worse it grew. After 
two days and two nights, I entreated the turnkey to go and 
ask the surgeon, who usually attended the prison, to look 
at it, for, if it continued longer as it was, I was convinced 
it would mortify. But he glared surlily at me, and aid, 
'* Damn my blood ! I should like to see that day. To die 
of a mortification is too good an end for such a rascal I'^ 
At the time that he thus addressed me, the whole mass of 
my blood was already fevered by the anguish I had under^ 
gone, my patience was whoUy exhausted, and I was silly 
enough to be irritated beyond bearing, by his impertinence 
and vulgarity : " Look you, Mr. Turnkey," said I, " there 
is one thing that such fellows as you are set over us for^ 
and another thing that you are not. You are to take care 
we do not escape; but it is no part of your office to call us 
names and abuse us. If I were not chained to the floor, 
you dare as well eat your fingers as use such language ; 
and, take my word for it, you shall yet Jive to repent of 
your insolence.'^ 

While I thus spoke, the man stared at me with astonish- 
ment. He was so little accustomed to such retorts, that, 
at first, he could scarcely believe his ears ; and such was 
the firmness of my manner, that he seemed to forget for a 
inoment that I was not at large. But, as soon as he had 
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time to reooUect himself, he did not deign to be angry. 
His faoe relaxed into a smile of contempt ; he snapped his 
fingers at me, and, turning upon his heel, exclaimed, 
^^ WeU said, my cockl crow away! Have a care you do 
not burst r' and, as he shut the door upon me, mimicked 
the voice of the animal he mentioned. 

This rejoinder brought me to myself in a moment, and 
showed me the impotence of the resentment I was express- 
ing. But, though he thus put an end to the violence of 
my speech, the torture of my body continued as great as 
•ever. I was determined to change my mode of attack. The 
same turnkey returned in a few minutes; and, as he ap- 
proached me, to put down some food he had brought, I 
slipped a shilling into his hand, saying at the same time, 
"My good fellow, for God's sake, go to the surgeon; I am 
sure you do not wish me to perish for want of assistance.^' 
The feUow put the shilling into his pocket, looked hard at 
me, and then with one nod of his head, and without utter- 
ing a single word, went away. The surgeon presently after 
made his appearance ; and, finding the part in a high state 
of inflammation, ordered certain applications, and gave 
peremptory directions that the fetter should^ not be re- 
placed upon that leg, till a cure had been effected. It was a 
fiill month before the leg was perfectly healed, and made 
equally strong and flexible with the other. 

The condition in which I was now placed, was totally 
different from that which had preceded this attempt. I was 
chained all day in my dungeon, \Kith no other mitigation, 
except that the door was regularly opened for a few hours 
in an afternoon, at which time some, of the prisoners oc- 
casionally came and spoke to me, particularly one, who, 
though he could ill replace my benevolent Brightwel, was 
not deficient in excellent quaUties. This was no other than 
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the individual whom Mr. Falkland had, some months be*^ 
fore, dismissed upon an accusation (tf murder. His courage 
was gone, his garb was squalid, and the comeliness and 
cleamesis of his countenance was utterly dbUt^ated. He 
also was innocent, worthy, brave, and benevolent. He was, 
I believe, afterwards acquitted, and turned loose, to wander 
H desolate and perturbed spectre through the world. My 
manual labours were now at an end; my dungeon was. 
searched every night, and every kind of tool carefully kept 
from me. The straw, which had been hitherto allowed me, 
was removed, under pretence that it was adapted for con-, 
cealment; and the only conveniences with which I was in* 
dulgedf were a chair and a blanket 

A prospect of some alleviation in no long time opened 
upon me ; but this my usual ill fortune rendered abortive. 
The keeper once more made his appearance, and with his 
former constitutional and ambiguous humanity. He pre- 
tended to be surprised at my want of every accommodation. 
He reprehended in strong terms my attempt to escape, and 
observed, that there must be an end of civility bam people 
in his situation, if gentlemen, after sdl, would not know 
when they were well. It was necessary, in cases the like 
of this, to let the law take its course; and it would be ridi- 
culous in me to complain, if, after a regular trial, things 
should go hard with me. He was desirous of being in every 
respect my friend, if I would let him. In the nndst of this 
circumlocution and preamble, he was called away from 
me, for something relating to the business of his office. In 
the mean time I ruminated upon his overtures ; and der- 
testing, as I did, the source from which I conceived them 
to flow, I could not help reflecting how iar it would he 
possible to extract from them the means of escape. Eut 
my medtetion^ in this case were vain. The keeper rer 
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turned no more dturing the remainder of that day, and, on 
the next, an uicident occurred which put an end to all 
expee(atk)ns firom his kindness. 

An active mind, which has once been forced into any 
particular traiiiy can scarcely be persuaded to desert it as 
hopeless. I had studied my chmns, during the extreme 
anguish that I endured from the pressure of the fetter 
upon the ankle which had been sprained ; and though, 
from the swelling and acute sensibiUty of the part, I had 
found all attempts at rehef in that instance impracticable, 
I obtained, from the coolness of my investigation, another 
and tqpparently superior advantage. During the night, my 
dungeon was in a complete state of darkness ; but, when 
the door was open, the case was somewhat different. The 
passage indeed into which it opened, was so narrow, and 
the oppoi^te dead wall so near, that it was but a glim- 
m€aring and melancholy light that entered my apartment, 
even at fiiU noon, and when the door was at its widest 
extent But my eyes, after a practice of two or three 
wedcs, accommodated themselves to this circumstance, and 
1 learned to distinguish the minutest object. One day, as 
I was akernately meditating and examining the objects 
around me, I chanced to observe a nail trodden into the 
mud-floor at no great distance from me. I immediately 
conceived the desire of possessing myself of this imple- 
mimt ; but, for fear of surprise, people passing perpetually to 
and fro, I contented myself, for the present ^ with remarking 
its sUuation so accurately, that I might easily find it again 
in the dark. Accordingly, as soon as my door was shut, 
I seized upon this new treasure, and, having contrived to 
fashion it to my purpose, found that I could unlock with it 
the |iadloek that fastened me to the staple in the floor. 
This i regarded as no inconsiderable advantage separately 
frcan the use I na^t derive from it in relation to my priu- 
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cipal object. My ehain permitted me to move only about 
eighteen inches to the right or left; and, having borne this 
confinement for several weeks, my very heart leaped at 
the pitiful consolation of being able to range, ^thout con- 
straint, the miserable coop in which I was immured. This 
incident had occurred several days previously to the last 
visit of my keeper. 

From this time it had been my constant practice to hbe^ 
rate myself every night, and not to replace things in thek' 
former situation till I awoke in the morning, and expected 
shortly to perceive the entrance of the turnkey. Security 
breeds negUgence. On the morning succeeding my con- 
ference with the jailor, it so happ^ied, whether I overslept 
myself, or the turnkey went his round earlier than usual,, 
that I was roused from my sleep by the noise he made in 
opening the cell next to my own ; and though I exerted the 
utmost diligence, yet having to grope for my materials in 
the dark, I was unable to fasten the chain to the staple, 
before hcj entered, as usual, with his lantern. He was 
extremely surprised to find me disengaged, and imme- 
diately summoned the principal keeper. I was questioned 
respecting my method of proceeding ; and, as I believed 
concealment could lead to nothing but a severer search, 
and a more accurate watch, I readily acquainted them 
with the exact truth. The illustrious personage, whose 
functions it was to control the inhabitants of these walls, 
was, by this last instance, completely exasperated against 
me. Artifice and fair speaking were at an end* His eyes 
sparkled with fury ; he exclaimed, that he was now con- 
vinced of the folly of showing kindness to rascals, the 
scum of the earth, such as I was; and, damn him, if any 
body should catch him at that again towards any one. I 
had cured him effectually i He was astonished that the 
laws bad not provided some terrible retatiation for thieves 
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that attempted to deceive, their jailors. Hanging was a 
thousand times too good for me I 

Having vented his indignation, he proceeded to give 
such orders as the united instigations of anger and alarm 
su^ested to his mind. My apartment was changed. I 
was conducted to a room called the strong room, the door 
of which opened into the middle cell of the range of dun- 
geons. It was under-ground, as they were, and had also 
the day-room for felons, already described, immediately 
over it. It was spacious and dreary. The door had not 
been opened for years ; the air was putrid ; and the walls 
hung round with damps and mildew. The fetters, the 
padlock, and the staple, were employed, as in the former 
case ; in addition to which they put on me a pair of hand- 
cuffs. For my first provision, the keeper sent me nothing 
but a bit of bread, mouldy and black, and some dirty and 
stinking water. I know not, indeed, whether this is to be 
regarded as gratuitous tyranny on the part of. the jailor; 
the law having providently directed, in certain cases, that 
the water to be administered to the prisoners shall be 
taken from '' the next sink or puddle nearest to the jail.^' * 
It was further ordered, that one of the turnkeys should 
sleep in the cell that formed a sort of antechamber to my 
apartment Though every convenience was provided, to 
render this chamber fit for the reception of a personage 
of a dignity so superior to the felon he was appointed to 
guard, he expressed much dissatisfaction at the mandate : 
but there was no alternative. 

The situation to which I was thus removed was, appa- 
rently, the most undesirable that could be imagined; but 
I was not discouraged ; I had for some time learned not 



'^ In tlie case of the peine forte et dure. See State Trials, Vol. L anno 
1615. 
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to judge by appearaaces. The apartment was dartc and! 
unwholesome; but I had acquired the secr^ of conii- 
teracting these influences. My door was kept cMtinnaUy 
shut, and the other prisoneni were debarred access to me ; 
but if the interoourse of our feUow^men has its pleasure, 
solitude, on the other hand, is not without its advantages. 
In solitude we can pursue our own thoughts undisturbed ; 
and I was able to call up at will the OMMt pleasing ayoea- 
tions. Besides which, to one who meditated such designs 
as now filled my mind, solitude had peculiar recommen- 
dations. I was scarcdy left to mysdf, before I tried an 
».periment, the idea of which I eonceiyed, white they 
were fixing my handcnfis; and^ with my teeth only, disen- 
gaged mysdf from this restraint The hours at wlndi I 
was visited by the keepers were regular, and I took care 
to be provided for them. Add to which, I had a narrow 
grated window near the ceiling, about nine inches in per- 
pendicular, and a foot and a half b<vizontalIy, which, 
though small, admitted a much stronger light than that 
to which I had been accustomed for several weeks. Thus 
circumstanced, I scarcely ever found myself in total dark- 
ness, and was better provided against surprises than I had 
been in my preceding situation. Such were the sentiments 
whidi this change of abode immediately suggested. 

I had been a very httle time removed, wheoL I received 
an unexpected visit from Thomas, Mr. Falkland's fi»otman, 
whom I have already mentioned in the course of my nar- 
rative. A servant of Mr. Forester happened to come to 
the town where I was inqirisoned, a few weeks brfore, 
while I was confined with the hurt in my ankle, and had 
caHed in to see me. The account he gaive of what he 
observed had been the source of many an uneasy iSensation 
to Thomas. The former visit was a matter of mere cu- 
riosity ; but Thomas was of the better order of servants.- 
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He was considerably struck at the sight of me. Though 
my mind was now serenevimd-my health sufficiently good, 
yet the floridness of my complexion was gone, and there 
was a rude&eas in my physiognomy, the consequence of 
hardship and fortitude^ extaremely unlike the sleekness of 
my better days. Thomas looked akemately in my face, 
at my hands, and my feet ; and then fetched a deep 
sigh. After a pause, 

^* Lord bless usT' said he, in a voioe in which commi- 
seration was sufficiently perceptible, ^^ is this you ?*' 

" Why not, Thomas ? You knew 1 was sent to prison, 
^ not you ?" 

"Prison! and must people in prison be shackled and 
bound of that fashion? — and where do you lay of nights ?" 
« Her^." 

" Here ? Why there is no bed I" 
'^ No, Thomas, I aia not allowed a bed. I had straw 
formerly, but that is taken away.'' 

" And do th^ take off them there things of nights ?*' 
^* No ; I am expected to sleep just as you see.*^ 
" Sleqp I Why I thought this was a Christian country ; 
but this usage is too bad for a dog.'' 

" You must not say so, Thomas; it is what the wisdom 
of government has thought fit to provide.'' 

** Zounds, how I have been deceived ! They told me 
what a fine thing it was to be an Englishman, and about 
liberty and property, and all that there ; and I find rt is 
atl'a flsm. Lord, what fools we be! Things are done 
under our very noses, and we know nothing of the matter ; 
and a parcel of fdlows with grave faces swear to us, that 
such things never happen but in France, and other conn- 
tries the like of that. Why, you haVt been tried, ha' 
yo*?" 
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'^ And what signifies being tried, when they do wor^ 
than hang a men, and all beforehand ? Well, master Wil^ 
liams, you have been very wicked to be sure, and I thought 
it would have done me good to see you hai^d* But^ I 
do not know how it is, one^s heart melts, and pity comes 
over one, if we take time to cooL I know that ought noi^ 
to be ; but, damn it^ when I talked of your being hanged, 
I did not think of your suffering all this into the bargain.^^ 

Soon after this conversation Thomas left me. The idea 
of the long connexion of our ftuoiiUes rushed upon his me-^ 
mory, and he felt more for my sufferings, at the moment, 
than I did for myself. In the afternoon I was surprised to 
see him again. He said that he could not get the thought 
of me out of his mind, and therefore he hoped I would 
not be displeased at his coming once more to take leave 
of me. I could perceive that he had something upon his 
mind, which he did not know how to discharge. One of 
the turnkeys had each time come into the room with him, 
and continued as long as he staid. Up<m some avocation, 
however — a noise, I believe, in the passage — the turnkey 
went as far as the door to satisfy his curiosity ; and Tho- 
mas, watching the opportunity, slipped into my hand a 
chisel, a file, and a saw, exclaiming at the same time with 
a sorrowfiil tone, '^I know I am doing wrong; but, if they 
hang me too, I cannot help it ; I cannot do no other. For 
Christ's sake, get out of this place; I cannot bear the 
thoughts of itl^' I received the implements with great joy, 
and thrust them into my bosom; and, as soon as he was 
gone, concealed them in the rushes of my chair. For him-* 
self^ he had accomplished the object for. which he came, 
and presently afi^er bade me farewell. 

The next day, the keepers, I know not for what reason, 
were more than usually industrious in their search, saj^ngf 
though without assigning any ground for their suspicion, 
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that thf y wBve sure I ImmI some tool in my possesskm dMi 
I ought not; hni the depository I had chosen escaped 
them. 

I waited from this time the greater part of a week, that 
I might have the benefit of k hright moonlight It was 
■eoeseary that I should work in the night ; ii was neees- 
fiary that my operations should be performed between the 
last visit of the keepers at night and their first in the motA* 
hagf that is, between nine in the evening and seven. In 
my dungeon, as I have already said, I passed fourte^i or 
sisteen hours of the four-and-twenty unihsturbed; but 
sinee I had acquired a character for mechanical ingeauily« 
. porticular^eeption with r<»p«.t to »e w» »Z Z 
the general rules of the priscm. 

It was ten o'dock when I entered on my undertakiBg* 
The room in which I was confined was secured with a 
double door. This was totally superfluous for the pur^ 
pose oi my detenti<m, since there was a sentinel phmted 
on the outside. Bat it wa& very fortunate for my plan ; 
because these doors prevented the easy communication of 
sounds and afforded me tolerable satisfaction that, with a 
little care in my mode of proceeding, I might be secure 
against the danger of being overheard. I furst took ofi" my 
hand-cuSi. I then filed through my fetters; and next 
performed the same service to three of the iron bars that 
secured my window, to which I climbed, partly by the as- 
sistance of my chair, and partly by means of certam irte* 
gutarities in the wall. All this was the work oS more thao 
two hours. When the bars were filed through, I easily 
forced them a httle from the perpendicular, and then drew 
them, one by one, out of the wall, mto which they were 
simk about three inches perfectly straight, and without any 
pvecaution to prevent their being removed. But the i^iace 
thus obtained was by no means wide enough to admit the 
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passing of my body. I therefore applied myself, pMly 
wilh n^ chisel,, and pardy with one of the iron bars, to the 
loosening the brick-work ; and when I had thus disengaged 
four or five bricks, I got down and piled them upon the 
floor. This operation I repeated three or four times. 
The space was now sufficiait for my purpose ; and^ having 
crept through the opening, I stept upon a shed on die out- 
side. 

I was now in a kind of rude area between two dead 
walls, that south of the felons' day-room (the windows of 
which were at the east end) and the wall of the prison. 
But I had not, as formerly, any instruments to assist me in 
scaling the wtdl, which was of considerable height There 
was, of consequence, no resource (ov me but that of effect- 
ing a practicable breach in the lower part of the waU, 
which was of no contemptible strength^ b^g of stone on 
the outside, with a facing of brick within. The rooms for 
the debtors were at right angles with the building from 
which I had just escaped ; and, as the night was extremely 
bright, I was in momentary danger, particularly in case of 
the least noise, of being discovered by them, several of 
their windows commanding this area. Thus circumstanced, 
I determined to make the shed answer the purpose of con- 
cealment It was locked ; but, with the broken link of my 
fetters, which I had had the precauticm to bring with me, 
I found no great difficulty in opening the lock. I had now 
got a. sufficient means of hiding my person while I pro- 
ceeded in my work, attended with no other disadvantage 
than that of being obliged to leave the door, through 
which I had thus broken, a little open for the sake of light. 
After some time, I had.removed a considerable part of the 
brick- work of the outer wall ; but, when I came to the 
stone, I found the undertaking infinitely more difficult. 
The mortar which bound together the building was, by 
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l^gth of tbne^ nearly petrifted, and appeared to ttiy first 
eflforts one solid rock of the bard^t adamant. I had now 
been six hours iBcessandy enj^ged in incredible labour : 
my iJiisel broke in the first attempt upon this new obstacle ; 
and between fatigue already ^idured, and the seemingly 
mvineible difficulty before me^ I concluded that I must re- 
main where I was, and gave up the idea of further effort 
as useless. At the same time the moon, whose light had 
till nc^w been of the greatest use to me, set> and I was left 
in total darkness. 

After a respite of ten miautes, however^ I returned to 
the altaek with new vigour. It could not be less than two 
hours before the first stone was loosened from the edifice. 
In one hour more, the space wais sufficient to admit of my 
escape. The pile of bricks I had left in the strong room 
was considerable. But it was a mole-hiU compared with 
the ruins I had forced from the outer wall. I am fully 
assfured that the work I had thus performed would have 
been to a common labourer, with every advantage of tools, 
. the business of two or three days. 

But my difficulties^ instead of being ended, seemed to be 
only begun. The day broke, before I had completed the 
opening, and in ten minutes more the keepers ^ould pro- 
bably enter my apartment, and perceive the devastation I 
had left. The lane, which connected the side of the prison 
through which I had escaped, with the adjacent country, 
was formed chiefly by two dead walls, with here and there 
a stable, a few warehouses, and some mean habitations, 
tenanted by the lower order of people. My best security 
lay in clearing the town as soon as possible, and depending 
upon the open country for protection. My arms were in- 
tolerably swelled and bruised with my labour; and my 
strength seemed wholly exhausted with fatigue. Speed I 
was nearly unable to exert for any continuance ; and, if I 

18* 
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could, wi4b the eaeaxy so dose at my hoels, speed would 
too jH'obably have bee9 useless. It appeared as if I were 
now IB ahuost the same situatioa as that in which I had 
been placed five or six weelcs before, in which, after having 
completed my escape, I was obU^ed to yield myself up, 
without resistance, to my pursuers. I was not, howemer, 
disabled as then; I was capable of exerticm, to what: pre- 
cise extent I could not ascertain ; and I was wdl aware, 
that every instance in which I should fail of my purpose 
would contribute to enhance the difficulty of anyfiiture 
attempt. Such were the considerations that picsented 
themselves in rdation to my escape ; and, even if that were 
effected, I had to reckon among my difficulties, that, at tiie 
time I quitted my prison, I was destitute of every resource, 
and had not a shiOing remaining in the world. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I PASSED along the lane I have described, without per* 
ceiving or being observed by a human being. The doors 
wore shut, the window-shutters closed, and all was still as 
night. I reached the extremity of the lane unmolested. 
IVJy pursuers, if they immediately followed, would know 
that the likelihood was small, of my having in the interval 
found shelter in this place ; and would proceed withoirt 
hesitatioji, as 1 on my part was obliged to do, from the 
end nearest i/o the prison to its furthest termination. 

The face of the country, in the spot to which I had thus 
opened myself a passage, was rude and micnhivated. k 
was overgrown with brushwood and furze ; the soil was 
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for the most part of a loose sand ; aftd the surface ex~ 
trraaely irregular. I elimbed a small emineiicey and could 
perceive, Bot very remote m; the distance, a few cottages 
th»ly dcattered. This prospect did not altogether please 
me ; I ecmeeiv^ thai my safety would, fior the present, be 
extr^udy assisted, by keeping n^self from the view of any 
huiaaB bcang. 

I tber^re came down again into the valley, aad upon a 
eareiud exaaunation perceived that it was interspersed with 
cavities, some deeper than others, but sdl of tlrom so 
shallow, as neither to be capable of biding a man, nor of 
ex^iti]^ siispieioii as places of possible eonceahnent Mean- 
while the day had but just began to dawn ; the morning 
was lowering and drizzly ; and, though the depth of these 
caverns was of course well known to the neighbouring in- 
habitaBts, the shadows they cast were so black and im- 
penetraUe>as m^t well have produced wider expectations 
IB tbe mind of a slrangei'. Poor, therefore, as was the 
fvolesctkm they were able to afford, i thought it right to 
have reeowrse to it for the moment, as the best the emer- 
(^oey would supply. It was for my life ; and, the greater 
was the jeopardy to which it was exposed, the more dear 
did that life seem to become to my affections. The recess 
I chose, as most secure, was within little more than a hun*- 
dred yards of the end of the lane, and the extreme Imild- 
iBf^ of the toiwn. 

I had not stood up is tUs manner two mmutes, before 
I beard tbe souiri el feet, and presently saw the ordinary 
turnkey and another pass the place of my retreat. They 
were so dose to me^ tha^ if I had stretched oat my hand, 
I believe I could harye eaug^ hold of their dotkes, without 
so mueh as chan^ng my posture. As no part of the over^ 
hangiBg earth intofvencd between me and' them, I codd 
%m them entire, though the deepness of the shade rendered 
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me dmost completely mvtoible. I heard them say to eaeft 
other, in tones of vehement asperity, '* Curse the rascal ! 
which way can he be gone P" The reply wa», *' Danm 
him ! I wish we had him but safe once again !" — ^^ Never 
fear I" rejoined the first ; ^^ he cannot have above half a 
mile the start of us." They were presently out of hearing ; 
for, as to sight, I dared not advance my body, so much as 
an inch, to look after them, lest I should be discovered by 
my pursuers in some other direction. From the very short 
time that elapsed, between my escape and the appearance 
of these men, I concluded that they had made their way 
through the same oudet as I had done, it being impossible 
that they could have had time to come, from the gate of 
the prison, and so round a considerable part of the iawtky 
as they must otherwise have done. 

I was so alarmed at this instance of diUgence on the part 
of the enemy, that, for some time, I scarcely ventured to 
proceed an inch from my place of concealment, or almost 
to change my posture. The morning, which had been bleak 
and drizzly, was succeeded by a day of heavy and inces- 
sant rain ; and the gloomy state of the air and surrounding 
objects, together with the extreme nearness of my prison, 
and a total want of food, caused me to pass the hours in 
no very agreeaUe sensations. This inclemency of the 
weather^ however, which generated a feeling of stillness 
and solitude, encouraged me by degrees to change my 
retreat, for another of the same nature, but of somewhat 
greater security. I hovered. with little variation about a 
single spot, as long as the sun continued above the horizon. 
Towards evening, the clouds began to disperse, and the 
moon shone, as on the preceding night, in fiill brightneiss. 
I had perceived no human creature during the whole day, 
except in the instance already mentioned. • This had per- 
haps been owing to the nature of the day; at all events 1 
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ccHBsidered it as too hazardous an experimmiit, to venture 
firom my hiding-place in so clear and fine a night. I was 
therefore obliged to wait for th« setting of this luminary, 
which was not till near five O^clock in the morning. My 
only relief dunng this interval was to allow myself to sink 
to the bottom of my cavern, it being scarcely possible for 
me to continue any longer on my feet Here I fell into an 
interrupted and unrefreshing doze, the consequence of a 
laborious night, and a tedious, melancholy day^ though I 
rather sought to avoid sleep, which, co-opm^ating with the 
coldness of the season, would tend more to injury than 
advantage. 

The period of darkness, which I had determined to use 
for the purpose of r^noving to a greater disttmce fi'om my 
prison, was, in its whole duration, something less than three 
hours. When I rose from my seat^ I was weak with hunger 
and fatigue, and, which was worse, I seemed, between the 
dampness of the preceding day, and the sharp clear irost 
of the night, to have lost the command of my limbs. I 
stood up and shook myself ; I leaned against the side of 
the hiU, impelling in different directions the muscles of the 
extremities ; and at length recovered in some degree the 
sense of feeling. This operation was attended with an in- 
credible aching pain, and required no common share of 
resolution to encounter and prosecute it. Having quitted 
my retreat, I at first advanced with weak and tottering 
steps } but, as I proceeded, increased my pace. The barren 
heath, which reached to the edge of the town, was, at least 
on this side, without a path ; but the stars shone, and, 
guiding myself by them, I determined to steer as far as 
possible from the hateftil scene where I had been so long 
confined. l%e line I pursued was of irregular surface, 
sometimes obliging me to climb a steep ascent, and at 
others to go down into a dark and impenetrable dcill. i 



W4W» ofi^a covfifdMf by the 4img€rou0Q^9$ of ib» w9jfrU^ 
4«Ei^iate cwsideraiAj bom. ikd directioii I wiihed to furme. 
In tke Bd^an time I advM€e4 >Fith a^ much nqpidbLy as tbest 
B^ sifiulAr ob^Uele^i woufd peFioit i«fi to do. The swift- 
Besi of die motioB, and the thu»«es(» of the au** restored to 
me my alacrUy. I forgot the imomemmoeB under which 
I lAboure49 and my mmd became hvdy^ 8|^rited, and ea- 
thiisia^tie. 

{ had ii9w reached ihe border of the heath, aad entered 
if^n ^9^ksA 16 ttpuaUy iermed the foreat. Sdrange a$ U may 
^aesiy it ia peyarthel^ii^ teue, thai? i« thia ooiquiictjure, ex^ 
hausted with hunj^er, destitute of all provision for the 
6iterc^ wd sii^roundted with the most alarmifiig d£m^ers, 
i^tty ii4iid. ^ddcfldy became glowing, aninial^ed, a^ i^eer&d. 
I thoiight thaty by tUs time, the most formidable ^ffieultites 
of npty i^ndertalfiwg were surmounted ; and I eould not be- 
lie¥e (hflit, alter haYing eflCacted ao muoh, I should find any 
iimg mvmMe m whai remained to be done. I reeoUecied 
4ie eonfin^^enit 1 had undergone, and the fate thait bad 
impended over me, with horror. Never did man feel more 
widly, th^m I £d^ 4^ ^t mooneot, the sweets of liberty.— 
Ne^^ didmada mare strenuously prefer (poverty withinde- 
pepdmae^ to the artificial aUureniente of a Me of slavery. 
t stretched forth my arms with rapture; I dj^ped m^ 
hands one upon the oidieir, and. ex«Jj»imed, " Ah, this is 
ipd^ tp Im^ a maA I Thes^ wrists were lately gaUed with 
{att^r# ; aV my motiians, whether I rose ^ or sa^ dowo^ 
were a^hoed tp with ihe idaniing of chains ; I was tied down 
Vif/^ a wUd beast, and could not move but in a circle of a 
few £eiet in eircumfereiu^e. Now I can run fleet a^ a grey- 
bpuiid, ^ad leap like a young roe upon the mountains.. Oh* 
Giod I (if (iiod there be that eoiideseends tp record the tondy 
heatW^ o| an anxious heart) thou only oanst tell with what 
Relight a frispner, ji^t broke fori^ bmn his dungeon^ hugs 



the Uewngs of new-feund liberty! Sacred andr iiide- 
tscribable moment, when man regains his rights I Rut lately 
I held my life in jeapardy, because one man v'as unprin- 
cipled enough to assert what be knew to b^ false ; I was 
destined to suffer an early and inexorable death from the 
hands oi others, because none of th^oi had penetration 
enough to distinguish from falsehood, what I ottered with 
the entire conviction of a full-franght heart 1 Strange, that 
men, from age to age, should consent to hold their lives at 
the breath of another, m^*ely that each in his turn may 
have a power of acting the tyrant according to law! Oh 
^odl give me poverty I shower upon me all the imaginau-y 
bardships of human life I I wUl receive them all with thank- 
falness* Turn me a prey to the wild beasts of the desert, 
so I he never again the victim of man, dressed in the gore* 
dripping robes of auth(H*ity ! Suffer me at least to call life^ 
,and the pursuits of life, my own I Let me hold it at the 
mercy of the elements, of the hunger of beasts, or the re- 
venge of barbarians, but not of the cold-blooded prudence 
of monopolists and kings !" How enviable was the enthu- 
siasm which could thus furnish me with energy, in the midst 
of hunger, poverty, and universal desertion [ 

I had now walked at least six miles. At first I catefuUy 
avoided the habitations that lay in my way, and feared to 
be seen by any of the persons to whom they belonged, lest 
it should in any degree frrnish a clue to the researches of 
my pursuers. As I went forward, I conceived it might be 
proper to relax a part of my precaution. At this time ) 
perceived several persons coming out of a thicks close to 
me. I immediately considered this circumstance as rather 
favourable than the contrary. It was necessary for me to 
avoid entering any of the towns and villages in the vicinity. 
It was, however, full tin^ that I should procure for myself 
some species of refreshment, and by no nleans improbahifi 
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that tfaese men might be in some way assisting to me in that 
respect. In my situation it appeared to me indifferent what 
might be tbeir employment or profession. I had little to 
apprehend from thieves, and I believed that they, as welt 
as honest men, could not fail to have some compassion for 
a person under my circumstances. I therefore rather 
threw myself in their way than avoided them. 

They were thieves. One of the company cried out^ 
'*Who goes there? stand!" I accosted them; "Gentle- 
men,** said I, "I am a poor traveller, almost** While 

I spoke, they came round me ; and he that had first hailed 
me, said, "Damn me, tip us none of your palaver; we 
have heard that story of a poor traveller any time these 
five years. Come, down with your dust ! let us see what 
you have got !" — " Sir,*' I replied, " I have not a shilling 
in the world, and am more than half starved beside.** — 
"Not a shilling 1** answered my assailant, "what, I sup- 
pose you are as poor as a thief? But, if you have not 
money, you have clothes, and those you must resign.*^ 

" My clothes !** rejoined I with indignation, " you cannot 
desire such a thing. Is it not enough that I am pennyless ? 
I have been all night upon the open heath. It is now the 
second day that I have not eaten a morsel of bread. 
Would you strip me naked to the weather in the midst of 
this depopulated forest ? No, no, you are men ! The same 
hatred of oppression, that arms you against tlie insolence 
of wealth, will teach you to relieve those who are perishing 
like me. For 6od*s sake, give me food I do not strip me of 
the comforts I still possess T* 

While I uttered this apostrophe, the unpremeditated 
eloquence of sentiment, I could perceive by their gestures, 
though the day had not yet begun to dawn, that the feel- 
ings of one or two of the company appeared to take my 
part. The man, who had already undertakea to be their 
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Spokesman, perceived the same thing ; and, excited either 
by the brutality of his temper or the love of command, 
hastened to anticipate the disgrace of a defeat He brushed 
suddenly up to me, and by main force pushed me several 
feet from the place where I stood. The shock I received 
drove me upon a second of the gang, not one of those 
who had listened to my expostulation ; and he repeated the 
brutality. My indignation was strongly excited by this 
treatment ; and, after being thrust backward and forward 
two or three times in this manner, I broke through my as- 
sailants, and turned round to defend myself. The first 
that advanced within my reach, was my original enemy. 
In the present moment I listened to nothing but the dic- 
tates of passion, and I laid him at his length on the earth. 
I was immediately assailed with sticks and bludgeons on 
all sides^ and presently received a blow that almost de- 
prived me of my senses. The man I had knocked down 
was now upon his feet again, and aimed a stroke at me 
with a cutlass as I fell, which took place in a deep wound 
upon my neck and shoulder. He was going to repeat his 
blow. The two who had seemed to waver at first in their 
animosity, afterwards appeared to me to join in the attack, 
urged either by animal sympathy or the spirit of imitation. 
One of them however, as I afterwards understood, seized 
the arm of the man who was going to strike me a second 
time with his cutlass, and who would otherwise probably 
have put an end to my existence. I could hear the words, 
Damn it, enough, enough I that is too bad, Gines!" — 
How so?" replied a second voice; ''he will but pine 
here upon the forest, and die by inches : it will be an act 
of charity to put him out of his pain.'' — It will be imagined 
that I was not uninterested in this sort of debate, I made 
an effort to speak ; my voice failed me«, I stretched out 
one hand with a gesture of entreaty. ''You shall not 
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istrike, by God I** said one of the voices ; '' why i^ottld we^ 
be murderers?" — The side of forbearanee at length pre- 
vailed. They therefore contented themselves with strip- 
ping m6 of my coat and waistcoat, and rolling me into a 
dry ditch. They then left me totally regardless of my dis- 
tressed condition, and the plentiful effusion of blood which 
streamed from my wonnd. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

In this woful situation, though extremely weak, I was 
not deprived of sense. I tore my shirt from my naked 
bodyt and aideavoured, with some success, to make of it 
a bandage to staunch the flowing of the blood. I theK 
exerted myself to crawl up the side of the ditch. I had 
searoely effected the latter, when, with equal surprise and 
joy, I perceived a man advancing at no great distance. 1 
called for help as well as I could. The man came towards 
me with evident signs of compassi(m, and the appearance 
I exhihked was indeed sufficiently calculated to excite Jt. 
I had no hat. My hair was dishevelled, and the ends of 
the locks clotted with Mood. My shirt was wrapped about 
my neck and shoulders, and was plentifully stained wHb 
red. My body, which was naked to my middle, was varie- 
gated with steams of blood ; nor had my lower garments, 
whidi were white, by any means escaped. 

"Fop God's sake, my good fellow!" said he, with a tone 
of the greatest imaginable kindness, **haw came you 
thttsP" and, saying this, he lifted me up, and set me on my 
feet. " Can you stand ?" added he, doubtfully. " Oh, yes, 



very w^," I replied. Hayiiig received this answer, he 
quitted me, and begpuito t^e off his own coat, that he 
might cover me from the 'cold. I had however overrated 
my strength, and waa ho i»ooher left to myself than t 
reeled, and tdl ahnost at my length upon the ground. But 
i br<di:e my fall by stretching out my sound arm, and again 
raised myself upon my knees. My beiieiactor now covered 
m«, raised me, and, bidding me leiin upon him, told me he 
wcmld presently cmiduct me to a place where I should be 
taken care of. Couri^e is a capricious property; and, 
though wliile I had no one to depend upon but myself, I 
possessed a mine of seemingly inexhaustible fortitude, yet 
no sooner did I find this unexpected sympathy on the part 
of another, than my resolution*^appeared to give way, and 
I felt ready to faint My charitable conductor perceived 
this, and every now and then encouraged me, in a manner 
so cheerful, so good humoured and benevolent, equally 
free from the torture of droning expostulation, and the 
weakness of indulg^ice, that I thought myself under the 
conduct of an angel rather than a man. I could perceive 
that his behaviour had in it nodiing of boorishness, and 
that he was thoroughly imbued with the principles of affec- 
tionate civility. 

We walked about three quarters of a mile, and that not 
towards the open, but the most uncouth and unfrequented 
part, of the forest. We crossed a place which had once 
been a moat, but which was now in some parts dry, and 
in othars contained a little muddy and stagnated water. 
Within the enclosure of this moat, I could only discover a 
pile of ruins, and several walls, the upper part of which 
seemed to overhang their foundations, and to totter to 
thor ruin. After having entered, however, with my con- 
ductor through an archway, and passed along a wmding 
passage that was perfectly dark, we came to a stand. 
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At the upper end of this passage was a door, which I 
was unable to perceive. My conductor knocked at the 
door, and was answered by a voice firom within, which, 
for body and force, might have been the voice of a man, 
but with a sort of female sharpness and acidity, enquiring, 
«' Who is there ?*' Satisfaction was no sooner given on 
this point, than I heard two bolts pushed back, and the 
door unlocked. The apartment opeaed, and we entered. 
The interior of this habitation by no means corresponded 
with the appearance of my protector, but, on the contrary, 
wore the face of discomfort, carelessness, and dirt. The 
only person I saw within was a woman, rather advanced 
in life, and whose person had I know not what of extra- 
ordinary and loathsome. Her eyes were red and blood- 
shot ; her hair was pendent in matted and shaggy tresses 
about her shoulders ; her complexion swarthy, and of the 
consistency of parchm^it; her form spare, and her whole 
body, her arms in particular, uncommonly vigorous and 
muscular. Not the milk of human kindness, but the fe- 
verous blood of savage ferocity, seemed to flow from her 
heart; and her whole figure suggested an idea of unmi- 
tigable energy, and an appetite gorged in malevolence. 
This infernal Thalestris had no sooner cast her eyes upon 
us as we entered, than she exclaimed in a discordant and 
discontented voice, '^ What have we got here P this is not 
one of our people !^^ My conductor, without answering 
this apostrophe, bade her push an easy chair which stood 
in one corner, and set it directly before the fire. This she 
did with apparent reluctance, murmuring, '^ Ah ! you are 
at your old tricks ; I wonder what such folks as we have 
to do with charity ! It will be the ruin of us at last, I can 
see thatl" — "Hold your tongue, beldam!" said he, with 
a stern significance of manner, " and fetch one of my best 
shir<s,^a waistcoat, and some dressings." Saying this, he 
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at the same time put into her hand a small bmich of keys. 
In a word, he treated me with as much kindness as if he 
bad been my father. He examined my wound, washed 
and dressed it; at the same time that the old woman, by 
his express order, prepared for me such nourishment as he 
thou^t most suitable to my weak and languid condition. 

These operaticms were no sooner completed than my 
benriiBM^r recommended to me to retire to rest, and pre- 
parations were making for that purpose, ^en suddenly a 
trampling of feet was heard, succeeded by a knock at the 
door. The old woman opened the door with the same 
precautions as had been employed upon our arrival, and 
immedia,tely six or seven persons tumultuously entered the 
iqMtrtment. Their appearance was different, some having 
the air of mere rustics, and others that of a tarnished sort 
of gentry. All had a feature of boldness, inquietude, and 
disorder, extremely unlike anything I had before observed 
in such a group. But my astonishment was stiH increased, 
when upon a second glance I perceived something in the 
general air of several of them, and of one in particular, 
that persuaded me they were the gang from which I had 
just escaped, and this one the antagonist by whose animo- 
sity I was so near having been finally destroyed. I ima- 
gined they had entered the hovel with a hostile intenti<m, 
that my benefactor was upon the point of being robbed, 
and I probably murdered. 

This suspicion, however, was soon removed. They ad- 
dressed my conductor with respect, under the appellation 
of captain. They were boisterous and noisy in their re- 
marks and exclamations, but their turbulence was tem- 
pered by a certain deference to his opinion and authority. 
I could observe in the person who had been niy active 
opponent some awkwardness and irresolution as he first 
perceived me, which he dismissed with a sort of effort. 
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exdAimiBg, ^' Who the devil is here F^ There was seme- 
thing in the tone of UnA iqpostrophe ihat roused the atten- 
tion of my protector. He looked at the speaker ^ith a 
fixed and penetrating glance, and then said, '' Nay, Gines, 
^0 you know? Did you ever see the person hefore?'' — 
"Curse it, Gines!^ interrupted a third, "you are damn^ 
ahly out of tuck. They say dead men walk^ and you see 
thwe is some truth in it/* — "Trace with your kaper^ 
tinence, Jeckols 1 ^' replied my protector : " this is no i»*oper 
oecamon for a joke. Answer me, Gines, were you the cause 
of this young man being left imked and wounded this l»lter 
morning upon the forest ?*' 

" Mayhap I was. What then ?** 

" What provocation could induce you to so cruel a treat** 
ment?" 

" Provocation enough. He had no money.'' 

"What, did you use him thus, without so much as 
being irritated by any resistance on his part?" 

" Yes, he did resist. I only hustled him, and he had the 
tmpudcmee to strike me.'' 

" Gines I you are an incorrigible fellow." 

" Pooh, what signifies what I am P You, with your com* 
passion, and your fine feelings, will bring us all to the 
gallows.'' 

" I have nothing to say to you ; I have no hopes of you! 
Comrades, it is for you to decide upon the conduct of this 
man as you think proper. You know how repeated his 
offences have been; you know what pains I have taken to 
mend him. . Our profession is the profession of justice." 
[It is thus that the prejudices of men universally teadi 
them to colour the most desperate cause to which they 
have determined to adhere.] " We, who are thieves with- 
out a iiomce, are at open war with another set of men 
who are thieves according to law. With such a cause 
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tiien to bear us out, shall we stain it with cruelty, malice, 
and revenge? A thief is, of course, a man living among 
his equals; I do not pretend therefore to assume any au- 
thority among you ; act as you think proper; but, so far as 
riBbtes to myself, I vote that Gines be expelled from among 
us Ids a disgrace to our society.'' 

This proposition seemed to meet the general sense. It 
was easy to perceive that the opinion ot the rest coincided 
with that of their leader ; notwithstanding which a few of 
Ihem hesitteited as to the conduct to be pursued. In the 
liaean time Gines muttered something in a siirly and irre- 
solute way about taking care how they provoked him. This 
insinuation instantly roused the courage of my protector, 
And his eyes flashed with contempt. 

" Rasdall "said he^ *^ do you menace us ? Do you think 
w6 Will b* your slaves ? No, no^ do your worst ! Go to the 
ivext justice of the peace, and impeach us; I can easily be- 
lieve you are capable of it. Sir, when we entered into 
this gattg, we were not siich fools as not to know that we 
entered upon a service of danger. One of its dangers con- 
sists in the treachery of fellows like you. But we did not 
enter at first to flinch now. Did you believe that we would 
Kve in hourly fesur of you, tremble ^t your threats, and 
compromise, whenever you should so please, with your in- 
solence? That would be a blessed life indeed! I would 
rather see my flesh torn piecemeal from my bones I Go, 
sir I I defy you I You dare not do it i You dare not sa- 
crifiee these g^ant fellows to your rage, and publish your^ 
self to all the world a traitor and a scoundrel I If you do, 
you wUl punish yourself^ not us I Begone ! " 

The intrepidity of the leader communicated itself to the 
rest of the company. Gines easily saw that there was no 
hope of bringing them over to a contrary sentiment. After 
a short pause, he answered, *' I did not mean — ^No, damn 
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it I I will not snivel neillier. I was always true to my fm^ 
cii^s, and a friend to you all But since you are resolved 
to turn me out, why — ^good by to you I " 

Tke expulsion of this man produced a remarkable im- 
provement in the whole gang. Those who were before 
inclined to humanity, assumed new energy in proportion as* 
they saw such s^itiments likely to previ^. They had be- 
fore suffered themself to be overborne by the boisterous 
insidence of their antagonist ; but now they adopted, an^ 
with success, a diffi^^ent. conduct. Those who envied the^ 
ascendancy of their comrdde, and therefore imitaled his* 
conduct, began tjO hesitate in their career. Stories were: 
Wought forward of the cruefty and brutaUty of Gineg^ both 
to men and animals, which had never before reached the 
ear of the leader. The stories I shall not repeat. They 
could excite only emotions of abhorrence and disgust; an€^ 
some of them argued a mind of such a stretdi of de^avity,. 
as to many readers would appear utterly incrediUe ; and 
yet this man had his virkies. He wa3 enterprising, per- 
severing, and faithful. 

His removal was a considerable benefit to me. It would 
have been no small hcu'dship to have been turned adrift 
iBHuediately under my unfavourable circumstances, wiih 
the additional disadvantage of the wound I had received ^ 
and yet I could scarcely have ventured to remain under 
the same roof with a man, to whom my appearance wa» 
as- a guilty conscience, perpetually remindu^ him of hia 
own offence^ and the displeasure of his leader. His pro- 
fession accustomed htm to a certain degree of indiffi^ence 
to consequences, and indulgence to ike sallies of passion;: 
and he might easily have found his oppcvtunity to insult or 
ii^re me, when I should have had m^ng but my own 
debilitated exertions to protect me. 

Freed from, this danger, I found my situation suffic^itly 
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fortunale for a man under nfty circumstances. It was at^ 
tended ynih aU the advatntages Soar concealment my fondest 
imagisiation oould have h^ed; and it was by no means 
destitute of tbe bendBts wbicU arise from kindness and hu^ 
manity. Nothing could be more tinlike than the thieves I 

had seen in jail, and the thieves of my new residence* 

The latter were generally full of cheerfulness and merri- 
ment. They could expatiirte freely wherever they thought 
proper. They could form plans suid execute them. They 
consulted their inclinations. They did not impose upon 
themselves the task, as is too a&en the case in human so- 
ciety, of seeming tacitly to approve that from which they 
suffered most; or, which is worst, of persuading them- 
selves that all the wrongs they suffered were right ; but were 
at open war with their oppressors. On the contrary, the 
imprisoned fdons I had lately seen were shut up like wild 
beasts in a cage, deprived of activity, and palsied with in- 
dcribnce. The occasional demonstrations that still remained 
of their former enterprising life were the starts and con- 
vulsions of disease, not the meditated and consistent exer- 
tions of a mind in health. They had no more of hope, of 
project, of golden and animated dreams, but were reserved 
to the moi^ dismal prospects, and forbidden to think upon 
any other topic. It is true, that these two scenes were 
parts of one whole, the one the consummation, the houriy 
to be expected suecessor of the other. But the men I now 
saw were wholly inattentive to this, and in that respect 
appeared to hold no commerce with reflection or reason. 

I might in one view, as I have said, congratulate mys^ 
upoa my present residence ; it answered completely the 
fmrposes of concealment. It was the seat of merriment 
and hilarity; but the hilarity that characterised it pro- 
duced no correspondent feelings in my bosom. The p^«* 
sons who composed this society had each of them cast off 

19* 
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all control from established principle; their trade was 
terror^ and their constant object to elude the vigilance of 
the community. The influence of these circumstances was 
visible in their character. I found among them benevo- 
lence and kindness : they were strongly susceptible ol 
emotions of generosity. But, as their situation was pre*- 
carious, their dispositions were proportionably ilnctnatmg. 
Inured to the animosity of their species^ they were irritable 
and passionate. Accustomed to exeniise harshness towards 
the subject of their depredati<ms, they did not always 
confine their brutality within that scope. They were ha- 
bituated to consider wounds and bludgeons and stabbing 
as the obvious mode of surmounting every difficulty. 
ITninvolved in the debilitating routine of human affairs, 
they frequently displayed an energy which, from every 
ioiipartial observer, would have extorted veneration. Energy 
is perhaps of all qualities the most valuable ; and a just 
political systiem would possess the means of extracting from 
it, thus circumstanced, its beneficial qualities, instead of 
consigning it, as now, to indiscriminate destnictitm. We 
act like the chemist, who should reject the .finest ore, and 
employ none but what was sufficiently debased to fit it 
immediately for the vilest uses. But the energy of these 
men, such as I beheld it, was in the highest degree misap- 
plied, unassisted by Uberal and enlightened views, and 
directed only to the most narrow and contemptible pur- 
poses. 

The residence I have been describing might to many 
persons faavie appeared attended with intolerable incon- 
veniences. But, exclusively of its advantages as a field 
for speculation^ it was Elysium, compared with that 
firom which I had just escaped. Displeasing company, 
incommodious £4[>artments, filthiness, and riot, lost the 
drcumstance by which they could most effectually disgust, 
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when I was not compelled to remain with them. AU 
harddiips I could patiently endure, in comparison with 
the menace of a violent and^ untimely death. There was 
no suffering that I could. not persuade myself to consider- 
as trivial, except that which flowed from the tyranny, 
the frigid precaution, or. the inhuman revenge of my own 
species. 

My recovery advanced in the most favourahle manner^ 
The attention and kmdness of my protector were incessant, 
and. the rest caught the spirit from his example. The old 
woman who superintended the household still retained 
her animosity. She considered me as the cause of the 
expulsion of Gines firom the fraternity. Gines had been 
the. object of her particular partiality ; and, zealous as she 
was for the public concern, she thought an old and ex- 
perienced, sinner for a raw probationer but an ill exchange. 
Add to which, that her habits inclined her to moroseness 
and disconteiU, and that persons of her complexion seem 
unable to exist without some object upon which to pour 
out the superfluity of their gall. She lost no opportunity, 
upon the most trifling occasion, of displaying her animosity; 
and ever and anon eyed me with a furious glance of ca- 
nine hunger for my destruction. Nothing was more evi- 
dently mortifying to her, than the procrastination of her 
malice; nor could she bear to think that a fierceness sa 
gigantic and uncontrollable should show itself in nothing 
more terrific than the pigmy spite of a chambermaid. For. 
myself, 1 had been accustomed to the warfare of formidable 
adversaries, and the encount^ of alarming dangers ; and 
what I aawof her spleen* had not power sufficient to disturb 
my tranquillity. 

As I recovered, I told my story, except so far as related 
to the detection of Mr. Falkland's eventful secret, to my 
protector. That particular I could uQt, as yet, prevail 
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upon myself to disdose^ even in a situation like this, which 
seemed to preclude the possibitity of its being made use 
of to the disadvantage of my persecutor. My present 
auditor, however, whose habits of thinking were extremely 
opposite to those of Mr. Forester, did not, firom the ob- 
scurity which flowed firom this reserve, deduce any un- 
favourable conclusion. His penetration was such, as to 
afford Uttle room for an impostor to hope to mislead him 
by a fictitious statem^it, and he confided in that penetra- 
tion. So confiding, the simpUcity and integrity of my man- 
ner carried conviction to his mind, and insured his good 
opinion and friendship. 

He Ustened to my stfH7 with eagerness, and commented 
on the several parts as I related them. He said, that this 
was only one fresh instance of the tyranny and perfidious^ 
ness exardsed by the pow^ul members of the community, 
against those who were less privileged than themselves. 
Nothing cqiuld be more clear, than their readiness to sa- 
crifice the human species at large to their meanest intra^est 
or wildest caprice. Who that saw the situation in Ub 
true light would wait tiU their oppressors thouight fit to 
decree thdr destruction, and not take arms in their defence 
"wUie it was yet in their power ? Which was most me- 
ritorious, the unresisting and dastardly submission of a 
idave, or the enteiprise and gallantry of the man who dared 
to assert his claims ? Since, by the partial administration 
of our laws, innocence, when power was armed against it, 
had nothing better to hc^ for than guilt, what man of 
true courage would fail to set these laws at defiance, and, 
if he must suffer by their injustice^ at least take care that 
he had first shown his contempt of their yoke? For 
himself, he should certainly never have embraced his pre- 
sent calKng, had he not been stimulated to it by these 
cogent and irresistible reasons ; and he hoped, as expe^. 
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itience had so forcibly brought a conviction of this sort to 
tny mind, that he should for the Aiture have the happiness 
to associate me to his pursuits. — It -wiH presendy be seen 
iwith what event these hopes were attended. 

Numerous were the precautions exercised by the gang 
of thieves with whom I now resided, to elude the vigilance 
of the sateUites of justice. It was one of their rules to 
<;ommit no depredations but at a considerable distance 
from the place of their residence ; and Gines had trans- 
gressed this regulation in the attack to which I was indebted 
for my present asylum. After having possessed themselves 
<)f any booty, they took care, in the sight of the persons 
who they had roUbed, to pursue a route as nearly as pos- 
sible opposite to that which led to their true haunts. The 
appeara&ce of their place of residence, together with its 
envnrons, was pecuharly desolate and forlorn, »id it had the 
repletion of being haunted. The old woman I have 
described had long been its inhabitant, and was eom^ 
nonly supposed to be its only inhabitatit ; sund her person 
well accorded with the rural ideas of a witch. Her lodgers 
neVM* went out or came in but with the utmost circum" 
4pection, and generally by night The lights which w«re 
ocoasionally seen from various parte of her habitation, 
w^e, by the country people, regarded with horror as 
•nperaatural ; and if the noise of revelry at any time 
sriated their ears, it was imagined to proceed from a car-- 
nival of devils. With all these advantages, the thieves 
did not venture to reside here but by intervids : frequmidy 
absrautod themselves for numtfis, and removed to a cUfferent 
part of the country. Uie cid woman sometimes attended 
them in these transportatioiis, and sometimes remained; 
but in all cases hor decanqiment took place 4»ther sooner 
or later than theirs, so that the nicest obsenrer could 
iwearoely have traced any c(mnexion 'between her reap- 
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pearance, and the alarms of depredation tbat were fre- 
quently given; and the festival of demons seemed, to the 
terrified rustics, indifferently to take place whether she 
were present or absent. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

Onb day, while I continued in this situatiofir & circmtif- 
stance occurred which involuntarily attracted my attentio». 
Two of our people had been sent to a town at some distance^ 
for the purpose of procuring us the things of which we 
yifere in want. After having deUvered these to our land* 
l(idy9 they retired to one comer of the room ^ and, one of 
tjiem pulling a printed paper from his pocket, they mutually 
occupied themselves in examining its contents. I was sit- 
ting in an easy chair by the (ire, being'considerably better 
than I had been, though still in a weak and languid state. 
Having read for a considerable time, they looked at me, 
wd then at the paper, and then at me again. They then 
W6nt out of the room together, as if to consult without 
interruption upon something which that paper suggested 
to them. Some time after they returned ; and my pro- 
tector, who had been absent upon the former occasion, 
entered the room at the same instant, 

^' Captain T' said one of them with an air of pleasure, 
^' look here 1 we have found a pri|e 1 1 beUeve it is as good 
as a bank-note of a hundred guineas.'' 

Mr. Raymond (that was his name) took the paper, and 
read. He paused for a moment. He then crushed the 
pap0r in hii% hand ; and, turning to the person from whom 
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he had received it, said, with the tone of a man confident 
in the success of his reasons, — 

<< What use have you for these hundred guineas? Are 
you in want? Are you in distress? Can you be con- 
tented to purchase them at the price of treachery — of vio« 
lating the laws of hospLtality?" 

'^ Faith, captain, I do not very well know. After hav- 
ing violated other laws, I do not see why we should be 
frightened at an old saw. We pretended to judge for our- 
sdves, and ought to be above shrinking from a bugbear 
of a proverb. Beside, this is a good deed, and I should 
think no more harm of being the ruin of such a thief than 
of getting my dinner. '' 

«« A thief! You talk o( thieves T 

^ Not so feisty captain. God defend that I should say 
a word against thieving as a general occupation I But one 
man steals in one way, and anoth^ in another. For my 
papt, I go upon the h^hway, and take from any stranger 
I meet what, it is a hundred to one, he can very well 
spare. I see nothing to be found fault with in that. But 
I have as much conscience as another man. Because I 
laugh at assizes, and great wigs, and the gallows, and be- 
cause I will not be frightened from an innocent action when 
the lawyers say me nay, does it follow that I am to have 
a fellow-feeling for pilferers, and rascally servants, and 
people that have neither justice nor principle? No; I 
have too much respect for the trade not to be a foe to in- 
terlopers, and people that so much the more deserve my 
hatred, because the world calls them by my name." 

^^ You are wrong, Larkinsi You certainly ought not 
to employ against people that you hate, supposing your 
hatred to be reasonable, the instrumentality of that law 
which in your practice you defy. Be consistent. Either 
be the friend of the law, or its adversary. Depend upon 
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it, that, wherever there are laws ai aU/ there will be laws 
against such people as you and me. Either, thenrfore, we 
^ of us deserve the vengeance of the law, or law is not 
the proper instrument for correcting the misdeeds of man- 
kind. I tdl you this, because I would £un have you 
aware, that an informer or a king's evidence, a man who 
takes advanti^ of the oo^deace of another in order to 
betray him, who sells the life of his nei^^ibour for laoney, 
or, coward-like, upon any pretence isaHa in the law to 
do that for him which he cannot or dares not do for him- 
pcJ^, i^ the vilest of rascals. But in the present case, if 
jfoyat reasons were the best in the worid, they do not 
apply. " 

While Mr. Raymond was speaking, the rest of ihe 
gang came into d>e room* He immediately turned to them, 
and saW, — 

'' My friends,'^bere is a piece of intelUgenee tibat larkms 
has ju^t brought in whiich, with his leave^ I will lay be- 
fore you. '' 

Then unfolding the paper he bad received, he <K>ntuuied : 
*' This is the description of a felon, with the offer of a 
hundred guineas for his apprehension. Ltdkins picked 

it up at • By the time and other circumstances, but 

paiticulariy by the minute description (rf his pers<m, there 
can be no doubt but the object of it is our young fri^id^ 
whose life I was a .while ago the instrument of saving* 
He is charged here with having taken advantage of the 
confidence of his patron and benebctor to tab him of pro«« 
perty to a large amount Upon this charge he was cottmitn 
led to the county jail, from /idience he made his escape 
about a fiurtnigfat ago, without venturing to stand his trial; 
a circumstance which is stated by the advertiser as tuta^ 
mount to a oonfession of his guilt 

^VMy friends, I was acquainted with the particulars <^ 
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lAiis Story some time before. This lad let me into hk his^ 
tory, at a time that he could not possibly foresee that he 
fiiboiild stand in need of that preeaution as an antidote 
against danger. He is not guilty of what is laid to his 
charge. Which of you is so ignorwt as to suppose, diat 
his eseape is any eonfirmation of hb giolt? Who ever 
thinks, when he is apprehended for trial, of his ianoo^iee 
or guilt as being at all material to the issue? Who ever 
was fool enough to volunteer a trial, where those who are 
to decide think more of the horror of the thing of which 
he is accused, than whether he were the perso^ that did 
it^ and where the nature of our motives is to be collected 
from a set of ignorant witnesses, that no wise man would 
trust for a fkk representation of the most indifferent aic^on 
of his life? 

'^ The poor lad's story is a long one, and I will not 
trouble you with it now. But from that story it is as clear 
as ^e day, thai, because he wished to leave the service 
of his master, because he had been perhafis a Uttle too in^ 
quisitive in his master's concerns, and because, as I sus- 
pect, he had been trusted with some important secretS4 
his master ooneeived an antipathy against him. The an^ 
tipathy ^adus^Hy proceeded to sudli a length, as to indues 
the master to forge this vile accusation. He seemed wilU 
ing to hang the lad out of the way, rather than suffer ^m 
to go where he pleased, or get beyond the reaeh of his 
power. Willnims has told me the story with mch mgor 
nuousness, that I am as sure that he is guiltless of ivfaat 
they lay to his charge, as that I am so myself. Neverthet 
less, the man's servants who were called in to hear the ac-f 
cusation, and his relation, who as justice of the peace made 
out the mittimus, and who had the foQy to think he could 
be impartial, gave it on Ijis side with one voice, and thus 
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afforded Williams a sample of what he had to expect in 
the sequel. 

'^Larkiiis, who when be received this paper had no 
previous knowledge of particulars, was for taking advantage 
of it ibr the purpose of earmng the hundred guineas* Are 
you of that mind now you have heard them P Wili you for 
so paltry a consideration deliver up the lamh into the jaws 
of the wolf? Will you abet the purposes of this sanguinary 
rascal, who, not contented with driving his late dependent 
from house and home, depriving him of character and aN 
the ordinary means of subsistence, and leaving him almost 
without a refuge, still thirsts for his blood? If no other 
person have the courage to set limits to the tyranny of 
courts of justice, shall not we? Shall we, who earn our 
livelihood by generous daring, be indebted for a penny to 
the vile artifices of the informer? Shall we, against whom 
the whole species is in arms, refuse our protection to an 
individual, more exposed to, but still less deservii^ of, their 
persecution than ourselves P*^ 

The representation of the captain produced an instant 
effect upon the whole company. They all exclaimed^ 
'* Betray him I No, not for worlds I He is safe. We will 
protect him at the hazard of our lives. If fidelity and 
honour be banished from thieves , where shall they find 
refuge upon the face of the earth ?"^ Larkins in particular 
thanked the captain for his interference, and swore that he 
woidd rather part with his right hand than injure so worthy 
a lad or assist sueh an unheard-of villany. Saying this^ 
he took me by the hand and bade me fear nothing. Undev 
their roof no harm should ever befal me ; and, even if the 

"* This seems to be the parody of a celebrated saying of John. King 
of Franoj, who was taken prisoner by the Black Prince at the battle op 
Poitiers. 
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tmderBtrappeirs 'of the law should discover, my retreat, they 
woiild to a man^die in my defence, sooner than a hair of 
my head should be hurt. I thanked him most sincerely 
for his good- will; but I was prindpally struck with the 
fervent benevolence of my benefactor. I told them, I found 
tfiat my enemies were inexorable, and would never be apr^ 
peased but with my Uood ; and I assured them with the 
most solemn and earnest veracity, that I had done nothing 
lo deserve the persecution which was exercised agamst 
me. 

The spirit and energy of Mr. Raymond had been such ad 
to leave no part for me to perform in repelling this unlooked- 
for danger. Nevertheless, it left a very serious impression 
«ipo& mymind. I had always placed some confidence in 
the returning equity of Mr. Falkland. Though he persecuted 
me with bitterness, I could not help believing that he did 
it unwillingly, and I was persuaded it would not be for 
ever. A man, whose original principles had been so full 
of rectitude and honour, could not fail at some time to re'^ 
collect the injustice of his conduct, and to remit his asperity. 
This idea had been always present to me, and had in no 
small degree conspired to instigate my exertions. I said, 
^4 will convince my persecutor that I am of more value than 
that I should be sacrificed purely by way of precaution." 
These expectations on my part had been encouraged by 
ll^Ir. Falkland's behaviour uponthe question of my imprison- 
ment, and by various particulars which had occurred since» 

But this new incident gave the subject a totally different 
appearance. I saw him, not contented with blasting my 
reputation, confining me for a period in jail, and reducing 
me to the situation of a houseless vagabond, still continuing 
his pursuit under these forlorn cirsumstances with unmiti- 
gable cruelty. Indignation and resentment seemed now, 
for the first time, to penetrate my mind. I knew his mi- 
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sory so w«U, I was so fully acquainted with its cause, aad 
(Strongly knpressed vit6 the idea of its being unmerited, 
4hat, while I suffered deejdy, I still oontiBued to- pity, rather 
Ihan hate my persecutor. But this incident introduced 
some change into my fedings. I said, ^^ Surely he might 
now beHeve that he had sufficiently disarmed me, and 
might at length suffer me to be at peace. At least, ought 
he not to be contented to leave me to my fate, the penhHis- 
Mid uncertain condkien of an escaped felon, instead of thus 
whetting the animosity and vigilance of my countrymen 
i^ainst me P Were his interfer^ice on my behalf in op- 
position to the stem severity of Mr. Forester, and his va^- 
rious acts of kindness since, a mere part that he played in 
order to lull me into patience? Was he perpetually 
haunted with the fear of an ample retaUation, and for that 
purpose did he personate remorse, at the very moment 
that he was seisretly keeping every engine at play that could 
secure my destruction?^' The very suspicion of such a 
fact filled me with inexpressible horror, and strudc a sudden 
chill through every fibre of my frame. 

My wound was by this time completely healed, and it 
became absolutely necessary that I should form some de-' 
termination respecting the future. My habits of thinking 
were sui^ as gave me an uncontrollable repugnance to 
the vocation of my hosts. I did not indeed feel that aver- 
sion and abhorrence to the men which are commonly en-* 
tertamed. I saw and respected their good quaUties asid 
their virtues. I was by no means inclmed to believe them 
worse men, or more hostile in their disqpositions to the 
welfare of their species, than the generality of those that 
look down upon them with most censure. But, Aoi^h I 
did not cease to love them as individuals, my eyes were 
perfectly open to their mistakes. If I should otheririse 
have been in danger of being misled, it was my fortune to 
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have studied felens in a jail before I studied them in their 
state of comparative prosperity ; and this was an infaBible 
amtidote to the poison. I saw that in this jf>rolession were 
exerted uncommon energy, ingenuity, and fortitude, and I 
could not help recoDecting how admirably beneficial such 
qualities might be made in the great theatre of human 
affurs ; while, in their present 4irection, they were thrown 
away upon purposes diametrically at war with the first in- 
terests of human society. Nor were their proceedings less 
injurious to their own interests than incompatible with the 
general welfare. The man who risks or sacrifices his life 
for the public cause, is rewarded with the testimony of an 
approving conscience ; but persons who wantonly defy the 
necessary, though atrociously exaggerated precautions of 
government m the matter of property, at the same time 
that they commit an alarming hostiUty against the whole^ 
are, as to their own concerns, scarcely less absurd and- 
self-neglectful than the man who should set himself up as 
a mark for a file of musqueteers to shoot at. 

Viewing the subject in this hght, I not only determined 
that I would have no share in their occupation myself, but 
thought I could not do less, in return for the benefits I had 
received from th^n, than endeavour to dissuade them from 
an employment in which they must themselves be the 
greatest sufferers. My expostulation met with a various 
reception. All the persons to whom it was addressed had 
been tolerably snecessfiil in persuading themselves of the 
innocence of their calling; and what remained of doubt 
m their mind was smothered, and, so to speak, laboriously 
forgotten. Some of them laughed at my arguments, as a 
ridiculous piece of missionary quixotism. Others, and 
particularly our captain, repelled them with the boldness 
of a man that knows he has got the strongest side. Bat 
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this sentiment of ease and self-satisfeiotion did not long re-^ 
nuiin. They had been used to arguments derived from 
religion and the sacredness of law. They had long ago 
shaken these from them as so* many prejudices. But my 
view of the subject appealed to principles whidi they could 
not contest, and had by no means the aii* of that customary 
reproof which is for ever dinned in our ears without find- 
ing one responsive chord in our hearts. Urged, as they 
now were, with objections unexpected and cogent^ some of 
those to whom I addressed them began to grow peevish 
and impatient of the intrusive remonstrance. But this 
was by no means the case with Mr. Raymond. He was 
possessed of a candour that I have seldom seen equalled. 
He was surprised to hear olgections so powerful to that 
which, as a matter of speculation, he believed he had ex- 
amined on all sides. He revolved them with impartiality 
and care. He admitted them slowly, but he at length 
fully admitted them. He had now but one rejoinder in 
reserve. 

'^ Alas ! WiUiams,*' said he, '^ it would have been fortu- 
nate for me if these views had been presented to me, pre- 
viously to my embracing my present profession. It is now 
too late. Those very laws which, by a perception of their 
iniquity, drove me to what I am, preclude my return. 
God, we are told, judges of men by what they are at the 
period of arraignment, and whatever be their crimes, if 
they have seen and abjured the folly of those crimes, re- 
ceives them to favour. But the institutions of countrieil 
that profess to worship this Grod admit no such distinctions. 
They leave no room for amendment, and seem to have a 
brutal delight in confounding the demerits of offenders. 
It signifies not what is the character of the individual at 
the hour of trial. How changed, how spotless, and how 
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usdhl, avaib him nothing. If they discover at the distance 
of fomrteen^ or of forty yearsf an action for which the 
kw ordains that his life shall be the forfeit, though the in- 
terval should have been spent with the purity of a saint 
and the devotedness of a patriot, they disdain to enquire 
into it. What then can I do P Am I not compiled to go 
on in folly, having once begun P'^ 



Chapter xxx. 

i WAS extremely affected by this plea. I could only an- 
swer, that Mr. Raymond must himself be the best judge of 
the course it became him to hold; I trusted the case was 
not so desperate as he imagined. 

This subject was pursued no Airther, and was in some 
degree driven from my thoughts by an incident of a very 
extraordinary nature. 

I have already mentioned the animosity that was enter- 
tmned against me by the infernal portress of this solitary 
mansion. Gines, the expelled member of the gang, had 
been her particular favourite. She submitted to his exile 
indeed, because her genius felt subdued by the energy and 
inherent superiority of Mr. Raymond; but she submitted 
with murmuring and discontent. Not daring to resent the 
conduct of the principal in this affair, ^e collected all the 
bitterness of her spirit against me. 

To the unpardonable offence I had thus committed in the 
first instance, were added the reasonings 1 had lately offered 

* Eugene Aram. See Annual Register for 1759. 
t William Andrew Home. Ibid. 
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agaiiist the profession of robbery. Robbery w$d e^ fonda- 
mental article in the creed of this hoary veteran^ and she 
listened to my objections with the »ame unaffected ai^oni«lir 
ment and horror that an old woman of other habits wouU 
listen to one who objected to the agonies and dissolutiatt 
of the Creator of the world, or to die fument of imputed 
righteousness prepared to envelope the souk of the eled* 
Like the religions bigot^ she was sufficiently disposed to 
avenge a hostility against her opinions with the weapons of 
sublunary warfare. 

Meanwhile I had smiled at the impotence of her malice, 
as an object of contempt rather than alarm. She per- 
ceived, as I imagine, the slight estimation in which I held 
her, and thi^ did. not a little increase the perturbation of her 
thoughts. 

One day I was left alone, with no other person in the 
house than this swarthy sybil. The thieves had set out upon 
an expedition about two hours after sunset on the preced- 
ing evening, and had not returned, as they were accus- 
tomed to do, before day-break the next morning. This was 
a circumstance that sometimes occurred, and therefore did 
not produce any extraordinary alarm. At one time the 
scent of prey would lead them beyond the bounds they 
had prescribed themselves, and at another the fear of pur- 
suit : the life of a thief is always uncertain. The old woman 
had been preparing during the night for the meal to which 
they would expect to sit down as soon as might be after 
their return. 

For myself, I had learned from their habits to be indif- 
ferent to the regular return of the different parts of the 
day, and in some degree to turn day into night, and night 
into day. I had been now several weeks in this residence, 
and the season was considerably advanced. I had passed 
some hours during the night in ruminating on my situation. 
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*!tke character aad manners of the men among whom I 
lived were di^usting to me. Their brutal ignorance, their 
feroeiotis habits, and their coarse behaviour, instead oS be-* 
coming more tdierable by custom, hourly added force to my 
original aversion. The uncommon vigour of their minds, 
and aciiteness of their inventiest in the business they pursued, 
compared with the odiousness of that business and thdr 
habitual depravity, awakened in me i^nsations too painful 
to be endured. Moral disapprofaatioii, at least in a mind 
unsubdued by philosophy, I found to be one of the most 
fertile sources of disquiet and uneasiness. From this pain 
the society of Mr. Raymond by no means reUe^^ed me. He 
was indeed eminently superior .to the vices of the rest; but 
I did not less exquisitely feel how much he was out of his 
place, how disproportionably associated, or how contemp- 
tibly employed, I bad aitemptei to counteract the errors 
under which he and his companions laboured ; but I had 
foond the obstades that presented themselves greater than 
I had imagined. 

What was I to do ? Was I to wait the issue of this my 
missionary undertaking, or was I to withdraw myself inune- 
dii^tdy P When I withdrew, ou^t that to be done pri- 
vatdy, or with an open avowal of my design, and an en- 
deavour to supply by the force of example what was deficient 
in my arguments ? It was certainly^improper, as I dedined 
all participation in the pursuks of these men, did not pay 
my contribution of hazard to the means by which they sub-* 
sisted, and had no congmality with their habits, that I 
should continue to reside with them longer than was abso'* 
lately necessary. There was one drcumstance that rendered 
this dehbea^^atioa particularly pressing. They intended m a 
few days removing from their present habitation, to a haunt 
to which they were accuBtomed, in a distant county. If I 
did not propose to continue with them, it would perhaps 
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be- wrong to accompany them in this removal. The state 
of calamity to which my inexorable prosecutor had reduced 
me, had made the encounter even of a den of robbers a 
fortimate adventure. But the time that had since elapsed, 
had probably been sufficient to relax the keenness of the 
quest that was made after me. I sighed for that solitude 
and obscunty, that retreat from the yexations of the world 
and the voice even of common fame, which I had proposed 
to myself when I broke my prison. 

Such were the meditations which now occupied my mind. 
At length I grew fatigued with continnal contemplation, and 
to relieve myself pulled out a pocket Horace, the legacy of 
my beloved Brightwel! I read with avidity the epistle in 
which he so beautifully describes to Fuscus, the gram- 
marian, the pleasures of rural tranquillity and independence. 
By this time the sun rose from behind the eastern hiUs, and 
I opened my casement to contemplate it^ The day com-^ 
menced with peculiar brilliancy, and was accompanied with 
all those charms which the poets of nature, as they have 
been styled, have so much delighted to describe. There was 
something in this scene, particularly as succeeding to the 
active exertions of intellect, that soothed the mind to cOm-^ 
posure. Insensibly a confiised reverie invaded my faculties ; 
I withdrew from the window, threw myself upon the bed, 
and fell asleep. 

I do not recollect the precise images which in this situa-^ 
tion passed through my thoughts, but I know that they con- 
cluded with the idea of some person, the agent of Mr. Falk- 
land, approaching to assassinate me. This thought had 
probably been suggested by the project I meditated of en- 
tering once again. into the world, and throwing myself 
wUhin the sphere of his possible vengean^. I imagined 
that the design of the murderer was to come upon me by 
surprise, that I was aware of his design, and yet, by some 
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f$i$jcmatioB, had no thouf^t of evading it. I heard the steps 
of the murderer as he eautiously approached. I seemed to 
listen to his constrained yet audible breathings. He came 
up to the comer where I was placed, and then stopped. 

The idea became too terrible; I started, opened my eyes, 
and beheld the execrable hag before mentioned standing 
over me with a butcher's cleaver. I shifted my situation 
with a speed that seemed too smk for volition, and the blow 
already aimed at my skull sunk impotent upon the bed. 
Before she could wholly recover her posture, I sprung upon 
her, seized hold of the weapon, and had nearly wrested it 
firom her. But in a moment she resumed her strength and 
her desperate purpose, and we had a furious^struggle — ^she 
impelled by inveterate maUce, and I resisting for my life. 
Her vigour was truly Amazoniim, and at no time had I 
ever occasion to contend with a more formidable opponent. 
Her glance was rapid and exact, and the shodc with which 
from time to time she impelled her whole frame incon- 
ceivably vehement. At length I was victorious, took from 
her the instrument of death, and threw her upon the ground. 
Till now the earnestness of her exertions had curbed her 
rage; but now she gnashed with her teeth, her eyes seemed 
as if starting from their sockets, and her body heaved with 
uncontrollable . insanity. 

. ^* Rascal I devil!'' she exclaimed, '^ what do you mean 
to do to me?" 

. Till now the scene had passed uninterrupted by a single 
word. 

^* Nothing," I repKed : ^' begone, infernal witch ! mid 
leave me to myself." 

. <^ Leave you I No: I will thrust my fingers through 
yquv ribs, and drink your blood ! — You conquer meP — 
Ha* hal — Yes^ yes; you shall l^-^I will sit upon you, and 
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press you to hell I I wiU roaet you with briHistoiief and 
dash your entrails into your cffesl Ha, hal — hal" 

Saying this, she sprung up, mid prepared to attadk me 
with redoubled fury. I> seized her hands, and eompdled 
her to sit upon the bed. Thus restrained, she continued 
to express the tumult of her thoughts by grinning, by oer^ 
tain forioss motibns of her head, and by occasional vehe*^ 
ment efforts to disengage herself from my grasp. These 
contortions and starts were oi the nature of those iSts m 
whieh the potimts are commonly supposed to need three 
or four persons to hold them. Bvt i Ibund by experience 
that, under the circumstances in which I was placed, my 
single straigth was suffident The spectacle of her emo- 
iHum was inconceivably frightful Her violence at lengdi 
bo^p^ever beg^joi to abate, and she became convinced of the 
lu^idessness of the contest 

'* Let me goT said she. ^' Why do you hold me? I 
wiU not be held.'' 

^^ I wanted you gone from the first,'' replied I. ^* Are. 
ymi contented to go now ? " 

'^ Yes, I teH you, misb^otten viHain 1 Yes, rascal 1 " 

I immediately loosed my hold. She &em to the door, 
and, hdding it in her hand, saii^ '^ I will be the death of 
you yet : you shall not be your own man twenty-fevir hours 
I<»iger 1" With these words die shut the door, and locked 
it upon me. An action so totally unexpected stailled me. 
Whither was she gone P What was it she intended ? To 
perish by the machinations of such a hag as this was a 
thought not to be eiid«red. Death in any form brought 
upon us by surprise, and for which the mkld has had no 
time to prepare, is inexpressibly terrible. My thonghts 
WMdered in breatUesB hoivor and confusioii, and all within 
igeas uproar. I endeavoured to break Che door, but in vain. 
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1 went round the poom in dearch of some tool to assist ine» 
At leagik I rushed ajfainst it with a desperate effort, to 
which it yielded, and had neariy thrown me from the top 
of the slMTs to the bottom. ' 

I descended with all possiUe caution and vigilance. I 
entered the room which served us for a kitchen, bnt it was 
deserted. I searched every other apartment in vain. I 
went out among the ruins ; still I discovered nothing of my 
late assailant. It was extraordinary : what could he become 
of her? what was I to cimeiude from her disappearance I 
I reflected on her parting m^iace, — M I should not be my 
own man twenty ^four hours longer.'' It was mysterious! 
it did not se^an to be the menace of assasstna^tion. 

Suddenly the recollection of the hand-bill brought to us 
by Larkins rushed upon my memory. Was it possible that 
she alluded to that in her parting words ? Would she set 
out upon such an expedition by herself ? Was it not dan-r 
gerous to the whole fraternity, if, without the smallest pre- 
caution, she sho^ brmg the officers of justice in the midst 
of them P It was perhaps improbable she would engage in 
an undertaking thus desperate. It was not, however, easy 
to answer £(»* the conduct of a person in her state of mind. 
Should I wait, and risk the preservation of my liberty upon 
the issue? 

To this question I returned an immecKate n^ative. I 
had resolved in a short time to quit my present situation, 
attd the difference of a little sooner or a little later could 
not be very matwial. It promised to be. neither agreeable 
nor prudent for me to remain under the same roof with a 
person who had memifested such a fierce and inexpiable 
hostihty. But the ccmsideration which had inexpressibly 
the most weight with me, belonged to the ideas of impri- 
smment, trial, and death. The loiter they had formed 
the subject of my contemplation, th^ more forcibly was I 
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kapelled to avoid them. I had entered upon a system of 
action for that purpose; I had ahready made many saeri- 
(ices ; and I bdieved that I would never miscarry in this 
project through any neglect of mine. The thought ci 
what was reserved for me by my persecutors sidcened my 
very soul; and the more intimately I was acquainted wifli 
oppression and ipjustiise, the more deeply was { penekuted 
with the abhorrence to which they are entitled. 

Such were the i*easons that determined me instantly, 
abruptly, without leave-taking, or acknowledgmmt for the 
peculiar and repeated favours I had received, to quit a 
habitation to whicb, for six weeks, I had apparently been 
indebted for protection from trial, conviction, and an ig-r 
nominious death. I had come hither pennyless ; I quitted 
my abode with the sum of a few guineas in my possession, 
Mr. Raymond having insisted upon my taking* a share at 
the time that each man received his dividend from the com- 
mon stock. Though I had reason to suppose that the heat of 
the pursuit agsunst nie would be somewhiU remitted by the 
time that had elapsed, the magnitude of the mischief that, 
in an unfayouri^ble event, might Cedl on me, determined me 
to neglect no imaginable precaution. I recollected the 
hand-bill which was the source of my present alarm, and 
conceived that one of the principal dangers which threatr 
ened me was the. recc^^tion of my person, either by such 
as had previously kpown me, <h' even by strangers. It 
seemed prudent, therefore, to disguise it as effectually as I 
qould. For this purpose I had recourse to a parcel of 
tattered garm^ts, that lay in a neglected comer, of our 
habitation. The diipguise I chose was that of a beggar. --r 
Upon this plan, I threw off my shirt ; I tied a handkerchief 
about my head, with which I took care to cover one of my 
^yes ; over this I drew a piece of an old woollen nightcap. 
I $i9lf cted the wor^t appi^rel I could find ; aud this: I re-t 
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doced to a still more deplorable condition, by rents that I 
purposely made in various jdaces. Thus equipped, I sur- 
veyed myself in a looking-glass. I had rendered my ap- 
pearance complete; nor would any one have suspected 
that I was not one of the fraternity to which I assumed 
to belonn^ * I said, ^^ This is the form in which tyranny 
mid injustice oblige me to seek for refuge: but^.^u^i:, 
a thousand times better is it, thus to incur contMipt witli 
ihe dregs of mankind, thap trust to tb^ tender meretes of 
our superiors P 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thb only rule that I iaid down to myself in traversing 
the forest, was to isike a direction as opposite as possible to 
that which led to the scene of my late imprisonment. After 
about two hours walkii^, I arrived at the termination of 
this ruder scene, and reached that part of the country 
which is enclosed and cultivated. Here I sat down by the 
side of a brook, and, pulling out a crust of bread which I 
had brought away with me, rested and refreshed myself. 
While I continued in this place, I began to ruminate upon 
the plan I should lay down for my future proceedings ; and 
my propensity now led me, as it had done in a former 
instance, to fix upon the capital, which I believed, besides 
its other recommendations, would prove the safest place for 
concealment. During these thoughts I saw a couple of 
peasants passing at a small distance, and enquired of them 
respecting the London road. By their description I under^ 
iltood that the most iinmediate way would be to repass £^ 
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part of the forest, and &at it would be necessary to ap- 
proach considerably nearer to the county-town than I 
was at the spot which I had at present reached. I did not 
imagine that this could be a circumstance of considerable 
importance. My disguise appeared to be a sufficient se- 
curity against momentary danger ; and I therefore took a 
path, Ihough not the most direct one, which led towards 
the poimthey suggested. 

Some of the occurrences of the day are deserving to be 
mentioned. As I passed along a road which ky in my way 
for a few miles, I saw a carriage advancing in the opposite 
direction. I debated with myself for a moment, whether I 
shoidd pasl^ it without notice, or should take this occasion, 
by voice or gesture, of making an essay of my trade. This 
idle disquisition was however speedily driven from my mind 
when I perceived that the carriage was Mr. Falkland's. 
The suddenness of Ae encounter struck me with terror, 
though perhaps it would hav^fteen difficult for calm re- 
flection to have discovered any considerable danger. I 
withdrew from the road, and skulked behind the hedge till 
it should have completely gone by. I was too much occu- 
pied with my own feelings, to venture to examine whether 
or no the terrible adversary of my peace were in the car- 
riage. I persuaded myself that he was. I looked after the 
equipage, and exclaimed, " There you may see the luxu- 
rious accommodations and appendages of guilt, and here 
the fioHomnes^ that awaits upon innocence F' — I was to 
blame to ima^ne that my case was singular in that respect. 
J orfy niention it to show how the most trivial circumstance 
^contributes to embitter the cup to the man of adversity. 
Thie thought, however, was a transient one. I had learned 
this lesson from my sufferings, not to indulge in the luxury 
of discontent. As my mind recovered its tranquillity, I 
began to enquire whether the phenomenon I had just seen 
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poi|ld have any relation to myself. But though my mind 
was extremely inquisitive and versatile in this respect, I 
could discover no sufficient ground upon which to huild a 
judgment. 

At fli^t I entered a little puhlic-house at the extremity 
of a village, and, seating myself in a comer of the kitchen, 
adced Cor some bread and cheese. While I was sitting at 
my repast, three or four labourers came in f<n* a Uttle re- 
jGreshment after their work. Ideas respecting the in- 
equfldity of rank pervade every order in society ; and, as 
my appearance was meaner and more contemptible than 
dieirs, t found it expedient to give way to these gentry of 
a vittage debouse, and remove to an obscurer station. I 
was surprised, and not a little startled, to find them fall, 
almost immediately into conversation about my history, 
whom, with a slight variation of circumstances, they styled 
the notorious housebreaker. Kit Williams. 

*' Damn the fellow," said one of them, " one never 
hears of any thing else. O' my life, I think he makes talk 
f(W the whole country.'* 

** That is very true," repHed another. " I was at the 
n»ftrket>town to-day to sell some oats for my master, and 
there was a hue and cry, some of them thought they had 
got him, but it was a false alarm.*^ 

*^ That hundred guineas is k fine thing,'* rejoined the 
first. " I should be glad if so be as how it fell in my 
way." 

" For the matter of that," said his companion, " I 
should like a hundred guineas as Well as another. But I 
cannot he of your mind for all that. I should never tibmk 
money would do me any good that had been the means of 
bringing a Christian creature to the gallows." 

^^ Poh, that is all my granny ! Some folks mitst be 
Itanged, to keep the wheels of our state-folk^ a-going. Be- 
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liides, I could for^^ive the fellow all his other robberies, but 
that he should.have been so hardened asto^break the house 
of his own master at last, that is too bad,^' 

" Lord I lord !" replied the other, " I see you. know 
nothing of the matter ! I will tell you how it was, as I 
learned it at the town. I qu^tion whc^er he. ever robbed 
his master at all. But hark you I you must, know as. how 
that Squire Falkland was once tried for murder^'--*-^ 

" Yes, yes, we.know that" 

" Well, he was as innocent as the child unborn. But I 
supposes as how he is a little, soft or so. And so Kit Wil- 
liams — ^Kit is a devilish cunning fellow, you may judge that 

from his breaking prison no less than five times, so, I 

say, he threatened to bring his master to trial, at 'size all 
over again, and so frightened him,, and got money from, 
him at divers times. Till at last one Squire Forester, a 
relation of V other, found it all out. And he made the 
hell of a rumpus, and sent away Kit to prison in a twinky; 
and I believe he would have been hanged: for when twot 
squires lay their heads together, they do not much matter 
law, you know; or, else they twist the law to their own 
ends, I cannot ei^ctly say which; but it is much at on^^ 
when the poor fellow's breath is out of his body. '' 

Though this story was very circumstantially told, and 
with a sufficient detail of particulars, it did not pass un- 
questioned. Each man maintained the justness of his own: 
statement, and the dispute was long and obstinately pur- 
Sjued. Historians and commentators at length withdrew 
together. The terrors with which I was seized when this 
conversation began, were extreme. I stole a sidelong 
glance to one quarter and another, to observe if any man's 
attention was turned upon me. I trembled as if in an 
ague-Qt; and, at first, felt continual impulses to quit the^ 
bouse, and take to my heels. I drew cloiser to my corner^ 
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held aside my head, and seemed from time to time to un- 
dergo a total revolntion of the animal economy. 

At length the tide of ideas turned. Perceiving they paid 
no attention to me, the recollection of the full security my 
di^^se afforded recurred strongly to my thoughts; and F 
began inwardly to exult, though I did not venture to ob- 
trude myself to examination. By degrees I began to be 
amused at the absurdity of their tales, and the variety of the 
falsehoods I heard asserted around me. My soul seemed 
to expand; I felt a pride in the self- possession and 
lightness of .heart with which I could listen to the scene; 
and I determined to prolong and heighten the enjoyment. 
Accordingly, when they were withdrawn, I addressed my- 
self to our hostess,' a buxom, bluff, good-humoured wi- 
dow, and asked what sort of a man this Kit Williams might 
be ? She replied that, as she was informed, he was as* 
handsome, likely a lad, as any in four counties round; 
and that she loved him for his cleverness, by which he 
outwitted all the keepers they could set over him, and 
made his way through stone walls as if they were so many 
cobwebs. I observed, that the country was so thoroughly 
alarmed, that I did not think it possible he should escape 
the pursuit that was set up after him. This idea excited 
her immediate indignation : she said, she hoped he was 
far enough away by this time ; but if not, she wished the 
curse of God might light on them that betrayed so noble 
a fellow to an ignominious end ! — Though she little thought 
that the person of whom she spoke was so near her, yet 
the sincere and generous warmth with which she inte 
rested herself in my behalf gave me considerable pleasure. 
With this sensation to sweeten the fatigues of the day and 
the calamities of my situation, I retired from the kitchen 
to a neighbouring bam, laid myself down upon some 
straw, and fell into a profound sleep. 
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The next day about noon, as I was piorsmlig my journey, 
I was overtaken by two men on borsebaek, wbo stored 
me, to enquire respecting a person that they supposed 
might have passed along that road. As they proceeded in 
their description, I perceived, with astonishment and terror, 
that I was myself the person to whom their questk)ns re- 
lated. They entered into a tolerably accurate detail of the 
various characteristics by which my person might best be 
distinguished. They said, they had good reason to believe 
that I had been seen at a place in that county the very day 
before. While they were speaking, a third person, who had 
fallen behind, came up; and my alarm was greatly in- 
creased upon seeing that this (Person was the servant of 
Mr. Forester, who had visited me in priscm about a fort- 
night before my escape. My best resource in this crisis 
was composure and apparent indifierence. It was fortunate 
for me that my disguise was so complete, that the eye of 
Mr. FaUdand itself could scarcely have penetrated it I had 
been aware for some time before that this was a refuge 
which events might make necessary, and had endeavoured 
to arrange and methodise my ideas upon the subject. From 
my youth I had possessed a considerable facility in the art 
of imitation; and when I quitted my retreat iii the habita- 
tion of Mr. Raymond, I adopted, along with my beggar's 
attire, a peculiar slouching and clownish gait, to be used 
whenever there should appear the least chance of my being 
observed, together with an Irish brogue which I had had 
an opportunity of studying in my prison. Such are the mi- 
serable expedi^ts, and so great the studied artifice, which 
man, who never deserves the name of manhood but in 
pr<^rtion as he is erect and independent, may find it ne- 
cessary to employ, fw the purpose of eluding the inetorabie 
animosity and unfeeMk^ tyranny of his fellow man I I had 
made use of this brogue, though I have not diought it ne- 
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cessary to write it down in my narrative, in the conversa- 
tion of tl^^ village alehouse. Mr« Forester'^ servant, a^ he 
came up, observed that his companions were engaged in 
conversation with me ; and, £piessing at the suhject, asked 
whether they had gained any intdligence* He added to the 
information at which they had already hinted, that a reso^ 
lution was taken to spare neither dilige^e nor expense iot 
my d^GOvery and apprehension, and that they were si^isfiedr 
if I were above ground and in the kingdom, it would be im^ 
possible for mie to escape them. 

Every new incident that had occurred to me tended to 
impress upon my mind the extreme danger to which I was 
exposed. I could almost have imagined that I was the sole 
subject of general attention, and that the whole world was 
in anns to exterminate me. The very idea tingled through 
every fibre of my frame. But, terrible as it appeared to my 
imagination, it did but give new energy to my purpose f 
and I determined that I would not voluntarily resign the 
field, that is, Uierally speaking, my neck to the cord of the 
executioner, notwithstanding the greatest superiority in my 
assailants. But the incidents which had be&Uen me, though 
they did not change my purpose, indiiced me to examine 
over again the means by which it might be effected. The 
consequence of this revisal was, to determine me to bend 
my course to the nearest sea-port on the west side of the 
island, and transport myself to Ireland. I cannot now tell 
what it was that inclined me to prefer this scheme to that 
which I had originally formed. Perhaps the latter, which 
had been for some time present to my imagination, for that 
reason appeared the more obvious of the two ; and I found 
an appearance of complexity, which the mind did no^ stay 
tQ explain, in substituting the other in its stead. 

I arrived without further impediment at the place from 
which I intended to sail, ^iquired for a vessel, which I 
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found ready to put to sea in a few hours, and agreed "mdr 
die captain for my passage. Ireland had to me the disad- 
vanti^ of being a dependency of the Britidi government, 
and therefore a place of less security than most other coun- 
tries which are divided from it by the ocean. To ju^e 
from the difigence with which I seemed to be pursued in 
England, it was not improbable that the zeal of my perse- 
cutors might foUow me to the other side of the channel. It 
was however sufficiently agreeable to my mind, that I was 
upon the point of being removed one step further from the 
danger which was so grievous to my imagination. 

Could there be any peril in the short interval that was 
to elapse, before the vessel was to weigh anchor and quit 
the English shore? Probably not. A very short time had 
intervened between my determination for the sea and iny ar- 
rival at this place; and if any new alarm had be^i gtven to 
my prosecutors, it proceeded from the old woman a very 
few days before. I hoped I had anticipated their diligence. 
Meanwhile, that I might neglect no reasonable precaution^ 
I went instandy on board, resolved that I would not unne^ 
c&ssarily, by walking the streets of the town, expose mysdf 
to any untoward accident This was the first time I had^ 
upon any occasion, taken leave (A my native country^ 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Thb time was now nearly elapsed that was prescribed for 
our stay, and orders for weighing anchor w&re every mo- 
ment etpected, when we were hailed by a boat fit>m the 
shore, with two other men in it besides those that rowed. 
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l!1i0y mit^red our vessel in $n instant Th^y were offioera 
of justiee. The passengers, five persons besides mysi^, 
were ordered upon desk for eiominaticin. I was ine&r 
ppessiUy disturbed at the occurrence of snc^ a circiunstwce 
in so unseasonable a moment* I took it for granted that it 
was of me they were in seajN^ Was it possible tliat^ by 
any unaccountable aocident, they should have got an inti^* 
mation of my disguise? It was infinitely more distreiiiing. 
toencoui^r them upon this narrow stage, and under these 
pointed drcumstanees, than, as I had before encountered 
my pursuers, under the appearance of an indifferent person. 
My recollection, however, did not forsake me. I confided 
in my conscious disguise and my Irish brogue, as a rook of 
dependence against all accidents. 

No sooner did we ^pear i^nm deck than, to my great 
consternation, I could observe the attention of mir guests 
principally turned upon me. They asked a few frivoJous 
questions of such of my fellow passengers as happened to 
be nearest to them; and then, turning to me, enquired my 
name, who I was, whence I came, and what had brou^^t 
me there? I had scarcely opened my mouth to reply, 
when, with one consent, they laid hold of me, said I was 
their prisoner, .and declared d:iat my accent, together with 
the correspondence of my person, would be sufficient to 
convict me before any court in England, I was hurried 
out of the vessel into the boat in which they cam^, and 
seated between them, as if by way of preoaution, lest I 
should spring overboard, and by any means escape them. 

I now took it for granted that I was once more in the 
power of Mr. Falkland ; and the idea was insupport^ly 
mortifying and oppressive to my imagination.. Escape 
from his pursuit, freedom from his tyranny, were objects 
upon which my whole soul was bent Could no human 
ingenuity and exertion effect them? Did his power reach 

21 
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through all space, and his eye penetrate every conceal-- 
mentP Was he like that mystmous being* to protect ua 
from whose fierce revenge mountains and hills, we are 
told, might fall on us in vain ? No idea is more heart- 
»ckeifing and tremendous than this. But, in my case, it 
was not a subject of reasoning or of faith ; I could derive 
no comfort, either directly firom the unbelief which, upon 
ii'eligioBS subjects, some men avow to their own minds ; 
or secretly from the remoteness and incomprehensibility of 
the conception : it was an affair of sense ; I felt the fangs 
of the tiger striking deep into my heart 

»But though this impression was at first exceedingly 
strong, and accompanied with its usual attendants of de- 
jection and pusillanimity, my mind soon began, as it were 
mechanically, to turn upon the consideration of the dis- 
tance between this sea-port and my county prison, and 
the various opportunities of escape that might offer them- 
selves in the interval. My first duty was to avoid betraying 
myself, more than it might afterwards appear I was be- 
trayed already. It was possible that though apprehended, 
my apprehension might have been determined on upon 
some slight score, and that, by my dexterity, I m^ht 
raider my dismission as sudden as my arrest had be^i. 
It was even possible that I had been seized through a 
mistake, and that the present measure might have no con- 
nexion with Mr. Falkland's affair. Upon every supposi- 
tion, it was my business to gain information. In my pas- 
sive from the ship to the town I did not utter a word. 
My conductors commented on my sulkiness; but remarked 
that it would avail me nothing — I should infallibly swing, 
as it was never known that any body got off who was tried 
for robbing his majesty's mail. It is difficult to conceive the 
lightness of heart which was communicated to me by these 
words : I persisted, however, in the silence I had meditated. 
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From the rest of their conversation, which was sufficiently 
Yolnble, I learned that the mail from Edinburgh to London 
had been robbed about ten days before by two Irishmen, 
that one of them was already secured, and tht^t I was 
taken up upon suspicion of b^g the other. They had a 
description of his person, which, though, as I afterwards 
found, it disagreed from mine in several material articles, 
appeared to them to t^y to the minutest tittle. The in- 
telligenee that the whole proceeding against me was found- 
ed in a mistake, took an oppressive load from my mind. 
I beUeved that I should immediately be able to establish 
my innocence, to the satisfaction of any magistrate in the 
kingdom ; and though onossed in my plans, and thwarted in 
my design of quitting the island, even after I was already 
at sea, this was but a trifling inconvenience compared with 
what I had had but too much reason to fear. 

As soon as we . came ashore, I was conducted to the 
house of a justice of peace, a man who had formerly been 
the captain of a collier, but who, having been successfiil 
in the world, had quitted this wandering Ufe, and for some 
years had had the honour to represent his Majesty's person. 
We were detained for some time in a 'sort of anteroom, 
waiting his reverence's leisure. The persons by whom I 
had been taken up were experienced in their trade, and 
insisted upon employing this interval in searching me, in 
presence of two of his worship's servants. They found upon 
me fifteen guineas and some silver. They required me 
to strip myself perfectly naked, that they might examine 
whether I had bank-notes concealed any where about my 
person. They took up the 4etached parcels of my mise- 
rable attire as I threw it from me, and felt them one by 
one, to discover whether the articles of which they were in 
search might by any device be sewn up in them. To all 
this I submitted without murmuring. It might probably 

21* 
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come to the same thing at last; ami fummary jusliee was 
sufficiently coincident with my views, my principal oligeet 
being to get as soon as possible out of the cltttohes of the 
respectable persons who now had me in custody. 

This operation was scarcely completed, before we were 
directed to be ushered into his worship^s apartment. My 
accusers opened the charge, and told him they had been 
ordered to this town, upon an intimation that one of the 
persons who robbed the Edinburgh mail was to be found 
here; and that they had taken' me on board a vessel whi<^ 
was by his time under sail for Irelimd. *^ Well,^^says 
his worship, ^^ that is your story ; now let us hear what 
account the gentleman gives of himself. What is your 
name— ha, sirrah? and from what part of Tipperary are 
you pleased to come P" I had already taken my deter- 
mination upon this article ; and the moment I learned the 
particulars of the charge against me, resolved, for the 
present at least, to lay aside my Irish accent, and speak my 
native tongue. This I had done in the very few words I 
had spoken to my conductors in the anteroom : they started 
at the metamorphosis ; but they had gone too far for it to 
be possible they should retract, in consistence with their 
honour. I now told the justice that I was no Irishman, nor 
had ever been in that contrary: I was a native of England. 
This occasioned a consulting of the deposition in which 
my person was supposed to be described, and which ray 
conductors had brought with them for their direction. 
To be sure, that required that the offender should be an 
Irishman. 

Observing bis worship hesiiate, I thought this was the 
time to push the matter a little further. I referred to the 
paper, and showed that the description neither tallied as to 
height nor compleKion^ But then it did as to years and 
the colour of the haUt^ and it was not this gentleman's 



babit, as' he ktformad me, ta squabble about trifles, or to let 
a man's neck out of the halter for a pretended flaw of a few 
inches in his §M>mre. ^^If a man were too short/' he said, 
^'Ihere was no remedy like a Utde strobing.'' The mis- 
calculalioii in my case hapf>ened lo be the opposite way, 
but his revierence did not think proper to lose his jest. Upon 
the whole, he was somewhat at a loss how to proceed. 

My eondttotors observed this, and began to tremble for 
the reward, which, two hours ago, they thou^t as good 
as in their own pocket. To retain me in custody they 
judgd to be a safe apeeulation ; if it turned out a mistake 
at last, they felt Uttle apprehension of a suit for false im- 
prisonment from a poor man, accoutred, as I was, in rags. 
They therefore urged his worship to comply with their 
views. They told him that to be sure the evidence against 
me did not prove so stiK>ng as for their, part they heartily 
wished it had, but that there were a number of suspicious 
etreumstaaces respecting me. Whan I was brought mp to 
them upon the ded^ of (he vessel, I spoke as fine an Irish 
hrogue as one shall hear in a summer's day ; and now, all 
at once, there was not the least particle of it left. In 
searching me they had found upon me fifteen guineas, 
how should a poor beggar lad, such as I appeared, come 
honestly by fifteen guineas? Besides, when they had 
stripped me naked, though my dress was so shabby ; my 
skin had all the sleekness of a gentleman. In fine, for what 
purpose could a poor beggar, who had never been in Ire- 
dand in his life, want to transport himslf to that country? 
it was as clear as the sun that I was no better than I should 
be. This reasoning, together with some significant winks 
and gestures heibween the justice and the plainti0&, brought 
him over to their way of thinking. He said, I must go to 
Warwidc, where it seems the other 4*obber was at pr9sent in 
custody, and be confroyted with him ; and if then every 
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thing appeared bit and satuifactory, I should be di^ 
chained . 

No inteUigence cotild be more terrible than that which 
was contained in these words. That I, who had found the 
whole country in arms against me^ who was exposed to a 
pursuit so peculiarly vigilant and penetrating, should now 
be dragged to the very centre of the kingdom, without 
powerofaccommodating myself to circumstances, and under 
the immediate custody of the officers of justice, seemed to 
my ears almost the same thing as if he had pronounced upon 
me a sentence of death ! I strenuously urged the injustice 
of this proceeding. I observed to the magistrate, that it was 
impossible I should be the person at whom the des<^plion 
pointed. It required an Irishman ; I was no Irishman. It 
described a person shorter than I; a circumstance of aH 
others the least capable of being counterfeited. There was 
not the slightest reason for detaining me in custody. I had 
been already disappointed of my voyage, and lost the mo- 
ney I had paid down, through the officiousness of these 
gentlemen in apprehending me. I assured his worship, 
that every delay, under my circumstances, was of the ut- 
most importance to me. It was impossible to devise a greater 
injury to be inflicted on me, than the proposal that, instead 
of being permitted to proceed upon my voyage, I should be 
sent under arrest, into the heart of the kingdom. 

My remonstrances were vam. The justice was by no 
means inclined to digest the being expostulated with in this 
manner by a person in the habiliments of a beggai*. In 
the midst of my address he would have silenced me for 
my impertinence, but that I spoke with an earnestness 
with which he was wholly unable to contend. Wh«i I 
had finished, hetold me it was all to no purpose, and that 
it might have been better for me, if I had shown mysdf 
less insolent. It was clear that I was a vagabond and a 
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suspicious person. The more earnest I showed myself to 
get off, the more reason there was he should keep me feist. 
Perhaps, after all, I should turn out to be the felon in 
question. But, if I was not that, he had no doubt I was 
worse ; a poacher, or, for what he knew, a murderer. He 
had a kind of a notion that he had seen my face before 
about some such affair ; out of all doubt I was an old of- 
fender. He had it in his choice to send me to hard labour 
as a vi^ant, upon the strength of my appearance and the 
contradictions in my story, or to- order me to Warwick ; 
and, out of the spontaneous goodness of his disposition, he 
chose the milder side of the alternative. He could assure 
me I should not slip through his fingers. It was of more 
benefit to his Majesty's government to hang one such 
fellow as he suspected me to be, than, out of mistaken ten- 
derness, to c(mcem one's self for the good of all tbebeggars 
in the nation. 

Finding it was impossible to work, in ttie way I de- 
sired, on a man so fiilly impressed with his own dignity 
and importance and my utter insignificance, I claimed- that, 
at least, the money taken fi*om my person should be re- 
stored to me. This was granted. His worship perhaps 
suspected that he had stretched a point in what he had 
already done, and was therefore the less unwilling to relax 
in this incidental circumstance. My conductors did not 
oppose themselves to this indulgence, for a reason that will 
appear in the sequel. The justice, howiever, enlarged upon 
his clemency in this proceedings He did not know whether 
he was not exceeding the spirit of his commission in com- 
plying with my demand. So much money in my posses- 
sion could not be honestly come by. But it was his temper 
to soften, as far as could be done with propriety, the strict 
letter of the law. 

There were cogent reasons why th^ gentlemen wbp had 
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originaHy lAktn me into cnstody, ohose that I shoutd ^dob^ 
tfaitte , in their cnstody when my exnintiiati0n was over. 
Every man is, in his different mode, sUseeptiU^ to a sen^ 
ot honour; and they did not dbooee td i^hcoimter the dusk 
grace that wouM accrue to them, if justice had beai 
done. Every man is in some degree influenced by th^ 
love of power; and they were wilting I should owe any 
benefit I received, to their sdverei^n gk^ace and benignity^ 
and not to the mere reason of the ease. It was not, how- 
ever, an un&ttbstantial honour and barren power that 
formed the objects of th^ pursuit t no, their views w^ere 
deeper than that. In a word, though they chose that I 
should retire from the seat of justice, as I had come be- 
fore it, a prisoner, yet the tenor of my examination had 
obhged them, m spite of Aemselves, to suspect tiiat I was 
mnocent of the diarge alleged agailist me. Apprehensivi» 
therefore that the hundred guineas which had. been offered 
as a reward for taking the robber was completely out of 
the question in the present bustbess, they were contented 
to strike at smaller game. Having conducted me to an 
inn, and given directions re^eetmg a vehicle for the 
journey, they took me aside, while one of them addressed 
ne in the following manner : — 

" You see, my lad, how the ease strads : hey for W«ff- 
wi«k is the word 1 and when we are got ther^, what may 
happen then I wiH not pretend for to say. Whether you 
are innocent or no is no business of mine , but you are not 
sudi a chicken as to suppose, if so be as you are innocent, 
that that will make your game altogether sure. You say 
yomr busiivess calls you another way, and as how you are 
in hasto : I scorns to cross any man in his oonctois, if I 
can help it. If therefore yon will give us them there ftiiteen 
shiners, why snug is the word. They are of no use to you \ 
a beggar, you know, is always at hone. For the matter 
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^ thai, we could have had them in the way of busimess, as 
you saW) at the justice's. But I am a man of principle ; I 
ieves to do things above board, and sooms to extort a 
shilling from any mah." 

He who is [tinctured with principles of moral discrimi- 
nation is apt upon occasion to be run away with by his feel- 
ings in that respect, and to forget the immediate interest of 
the moment. , I confess, that the first sentiment excited in 
my mind by this overture was that of indignation. I was 
irresistibly impelled to give utterance to this feeling, and 
postpone for a moment the consideration of the future. I 
replied with the severity which so base a proceeding ap- 
peared to deserve. My bear-leaders were considerably 
«iirpri6ed with my firmness, hot seemed to think it beneath 
Ibem to cottteBt with me the principles I delivered. He 
wbo had made the overture contented himself with reply- 
ing, " WeB^ well, my lad, do as you will ; you are not the 
ferst man that has been hanged rather than p^rt with a few 
gumeas.^' His words did not pass unheeded by me. They 
W^e «trildngly applicable to my situation, aitd I was de- 
termifiied Mot to suffer the occasira to escape me unim- 
proved. 

The pride of these gentlemen, however, was too great to 
admit of further parley for the present. They left me 
abniptly ; having first ordered an old man, the fath^ of 
the landlady, to stay in the room with me while they were 
absent. The old man they ordered^ for security, to lock 
the door, and put the key in his pocket; at the ^me 
tinie mentiening below stairs the station in which they had 
left me, that the people of the house might have an eye 
\tipon what went forward, and not suffer me to escape. 
What was the intention of this manoeuvre I am unable 
eertainly to pronounce. Probably it was a sort of oom- 
iprtrtnise between their pride and their avarice ; b«ng de- 
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sirous, for some reason or other, to drop me as somi 
as convenient, and therefore determining to wait the re- 
sult of my private meditations on the proposal they had 
made. 



CHAPTER XXXIU. 

They were no soon^ withdrawn than I cast my eye 
upon the old man, and found something extremely vene- 
rable and interesting in his a{^earance« His form was 
above the middle size. It indicated that his strength had 
been once considerable; nor was it at this time by any 
means annihilated. His hau* was in considerable quantity, 
and was as white as the drifted snow. His complexion 
was healthful and ruddy, at the same time that his face was 
furrowed wfth wrinkles. In his eye there was remarkable 
vivacity, and his whole countenance was strongly expres- 
sive of good-nature. The boorishness of his rank in so- 
ciety was lost in the cultivation his mind had derived from 
habits of sensibility and benevolence. 

The view of his figure immediately introduced a train 
of ideas into my mind, respecting the advantage to be 
drawn from the presence of such a person. The attanpt 
to take any step without his consent was hopeless ; for, 
though I should succeed with regard to him, he could 
easily give the alarm to other persons, who would, no 
doubt, be within call. Add to which, I could scarcely 
have prevailed on myself to offer any offence to a person 
whose first appearance so strongly engaged my affection 
and esteem. In reality my thoughts were turned into a 
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different ehaimel. I was impressed with an ardent wish 
to be. able to call this man my bene&ctor. Pursued by a 
train of ill fortune, I coiild no longer consider myself as a 
member of society. I was a solitary being, cut off from 
the expectation of sympathy, kindness, and the good-wiU 
of mankind. I was strongly impelled, by the situation in 
which the present moment placed me, to indulge in a 
luxury which my destiny seemed to have denied. I could 
not conceive the smallest comparison between the idea of 
deriving my liberty from the spontaneous kindness of a 
worthy and excellent mind, and that of being indebted for 
it to the selfishness and baseness of the worst members of 
society. It was thus that I allowed myself in the wantour 
ness of refinement, even in the midst of destruction. 

Guided by these sentiments, I requested his attention to 
the circumstances by which I had been brought into my 
present situation. He inm^diately signified his assent, and 
said he would cheerfully listed to any thing I thought 
proper to communicate. I told him, the persons who had 
just left me in charge with him had com^ to this town for 
the purpose of apprehending some person who had been 
guilty of robbing the mail ; that they had chosen to take 
me up under this warrant, and had conducted me before 
a justice of the peace ; that they had soon detected their 
mistake, the person in question being an Irishman, and 
differing from me both in country and stature ; but that, by 
collusion between them and the justice, they were per- 
mitted to retain me in custody, and pretended to undertake 
to conduct me to Warwick to confront me with my ac- 
compUce ; that, in searching me at the justice^s, they had 
found a sum of money in my possession which excited 
their cupidity, and that they had just been proposing to me to 
give me my Uberty upon condition of my surrendering this 
sum into their hands. Under these circumstances, I re- 
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quested him to consider, whether he would wish to render 
himself the insU-ument of their extortion. I put myself 
into his himds, and solemidy averred the truth of the Sat^ 
I had just stated. If he would assist me in my esciqpe, it 
could have no other effect than to disappoint the base pas- 
sions o( my conductors. I would upon no acocmnt en- 
pose him to any read inconvenience ; hut I was well 
assured that the same generosity diat should prompt him 
to a good deed, would enable him effectually to vindicate 
it when done; and tliat those wlio detained me, when 
they had lost sight of their prey, would feel covered 
with confusion, and not dare to take another sibef in the 
affair. 

The old man listened to what I related with curiosity 
and interest. He said that he had always fdt an abhor- 
rence to the sort of people who had me m tbmr hands; 
that he had an aversion to th^ttask they had just imposed 
upon him, but that he cAuld not «^efose some li^ dis- 
agreeable offices to oblige his daughta^ and son-iii-law. 
He had no doubt, from my countenance and manner, of 
the trath of what I had asserted to him. It was an ex- 
traordinary request I had made, and he <fid not know 
what had induced me to tihink htm the sort of pei^ion to 
whom, wiitfi any prospect of success, k might be made. 
In reality however his liabits of thinking were uncommon 
and he felt more than half inclined to act as I desired 
One ^ng at least be would ask of me in returai, which 
was to be faithfuHy informed in some degree pespectii^ 
the person he was desired to oblige. What was my 
name? 

The question came upon me unpre^red. But, wfaUi- 
>ever might be the consequence, I mvid not bear to debeive 
the person by whom it was put, and in ike cipcumstflUDMses 
under which it was put. The practice of perpetual false^ 
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hood is too painful a task. I replied, that my name was 
Williams. 

He paused. His eye was fixed upon me. I saw his 
complexion alter at the repetition of that word. He pro- 
ceeded with visible anxiety. 

My Christiaii name ? 

Caleb. 

Good God ! it could not be P He conjured me 

by every thing that was sacred to answer him faithfully to 
one question more. I was not — ^no, it was impossible — 
the person who had formerly hved servant with Mr. Falk- 
land, of ? 

I told him that, whatever might be the meaning of his 
question, I would answer him truly. I was the individual 
he mentioned . 

As I uttered these words the old man rose from his 
seat. He was sorry that fortune had been so nnpropitious 
to him, as for him ever to have set eyes upon me ! I was 
a monster with whom the very earth groaned 1 

I entreated that he would suffer me to explain this new 
misapprehension, as he had done in the former instance. 
I had no doubt that I should do it equally to his satis- 
faction. 

No I not no! he would upon no consideration admit, 
that his ears should suffer such contamination. This case 
and the other were very different There was no criminal 
upon the face of earth, no murderer, half so detestable as 
the person who could prevail upon himself to utter the 
charges I had done, by way of recrimination, against so 
generous a master. — The old man was in a perfect agony 
with the recollection. 

At length he calmed himself enough to say, he should 
never cease to grieve that he had held a moment's parley 
with me. He did not know what was the conduct severe 
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justice required of him; but, since he had come into the 
knowledge of who I was only by my own confession^ it 
was irreconcilably repugnant to his feelings to make use of 
that knowledge to my injury. Here, therefore, all relation 
between us ceased; as indeed it would be an abuse of 
words to consider me in the hght of a human creature. 
He would do me no mischief; but, on the other hand, he 
would not, for the world, be in any way assisting and 
abetting me. 

I was inexpressibly affected at the abhorrence this good 
and benevolent creature expressed against me. I could 
not be silent; I endeavoured once and again to prevail 
upon him to hear me. But his determination was unal- 
terable. Our contest lasted for some time, and he at length 
terminated it by ringing the bell, and calling up the waiter. 
A very Utde while after, my conductors entered, and the 
other persons withdrew. 

It was a part of the singularity of my fate that it hurried 
me from one species of anxiety and distress to another, 
too rapidly to suffer any one of them to sink deeply into 
my mind. I am apt to believe, in the retrospect, that half 
the calamities I was destined to endure would infallibly 
have overwhelmed and destroyed me. But, as it was, I 
had BO leisure to chew the cud upon misfortunes as they 
befel me, but was under the necessity of forgetting them, 
to guard against peril that the next moment seemed ready 
to crush me. 

The behaviour of this incomparable and amiable old 
man cut me to the heart. It was a dreadfiil prognostic for 
all my future life. But, as I have just observed, my con- 
ductors entered, and another subject called imperiously 
upon my attention. I could have been content, mortified 
as I was at this instant, to have been shut up in some im- 
penetrable soUtude, and to have wrapped myself in incmi* 
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solable misery. But the grief I endured had not such 
power over me as that I could be content to risk the being 
led to the gallows. The love of life, and stUl more a 
hatred against oppression,^ steeled my heart against that 
species of inertness. In the scene that had just passed, I 
had indulged, as I have said, in a wantonness and luxury 
of refinement. It was time that indulgence should be 
brought to a period; It was dangerous to trifle any more 
upon the brink of fate; and, penetrated as I was with sad- 
ness by the result of my last attempt, I was Uttle disposed 
to unnecessary circumambulation. 

. I was exactly in the temper in which the gentlemen 
who had me in their power would have desired to find 
me. Accordingly, we entered immediately upon business; 
and, after some chaffering, they agreed to accept eleven 
guineas as the price of my freedom. To preserve, how- 
ever, the chariness of their reputation, they insisted upon 
conducting me with them for a few miles on the outside 
of a st^^e-coach. They then pretended that the road 
they had to travel lay in a cross country direction ; and, 
having quitted the vehicle, they suffered me, almost as 
soon as it was out of sight, to shake off this troublesome 
association, and follow my own inclinations. It may be 
worth remarking by the way, that these fellows outwitted 
themselves at their own trade. They had laid hold of me 
at first under the idea of a prize of a hundred guineas ; 
they had since been glad to accept a composition of eleven : 
but if they had retained me a Uttle longer in their posses- 
sion, they would have found the possibility of acquiring the 
sum that had originally excited their pursuit, upon a dif- 
ferent score. 

The mischances that had befallen me, in my late attempt 
to escape from my pursuers by sea, deterred me from the 
thought of repeating that experiment. I therefore once 
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more r^vrned to the sa^estion of hiding mytdf^ at least 
for the present, am(«gst the erowdft of the metropolis. 
Meanwhile, I by no means thought proper to venture foy 
the direct route, and the less so, as that was the oourse 
which would be steered by my late conductors; but took 
my road along the borders of Wales. The only incident 
worth relating in this place occurred in an attonpl to cross 
the Severn in a particular point. The mode was by a 
ferry; but, by some strange inadvertence, I lost my way 
so completely as to be wholly unable that night to reach 
the ferry, and arrive at the town which I had destined for 
my repose. 

This may seem a petty disappointment, in the midst of 
the overwhelming considerations that might have been ex- 
pected to engross every thought of my mind. Yet it was 
borne by me with singular impatience. I was that day 
uncommonly fatigued. Previously to the time that I nus- 
took, or at least was aware of the mistake of the road, the 
sky had become black and lowering, and soon after the 
clouds burst down in sheets of rain. I was in the midst 
of a heath, without a tree or covering of any sort to shelter 
me. I was thoroughly drenched in a moment. I pushed 
on with a sort of sullen determination. By and by the 
rain gave place to a storm of hail. The hail-stones were 
large and frequent. I was ill defended by the miserable 
covering I wore, and they seemed to cut me in a thousand 
directions. The hail-storm subsided, and was again suc- 
ceeded by a heavy rain. By this time it was that I had 
perceived I was wholly out of my road. I could discover 
neither man nor beast, nor habitation of any kind. I 
walked on, measuring at every turn the path it would be 
proper to pursue, but in no instance finding a sufficient 
reason to reject one or prefer anodier. My miad was 
bursting with depression and anguish. I muttered impre- 
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cations and murmuring as I passed along. I was full of 
loathing and abhorrence of life^ and all that life carries in 
its train. After wandering without any certain direction 
for two hours, I was overtaken by the night. The scene 
was nearly pathless, and it was vain to think of proceeding 
any fsirther. 

Here I was, without comfort, without shelter^ and without 
food. There was not a particle of my covering that was 
not as wet as if it had been fished from the bottom of the 
ocean. My teeth chattered. I trembled in every limb. My 
heart burned with universal fury. At one moment I stum- 
bled and fell over some unseen obstacle ; at another I was 
turned back by an impediment I could not overcome. 

There was no strict connexion between these casual 
inconveniences and the persecution under which I laboured. 
But my distempered thoughts confounded them together. 
I cursed the whole system of human existence. I said, 
" Here I am, atf outcast, destined to perish with hunger md 
cold. All men desert me. All men hate me. I am driven 
with mortal threats from the sources of comfort and ex- 
istence. Accursed world I that hates without a cause, that 
overwhelms innocetice with calamities which ought to be 
spared even to guilt I Accursed world I dead to every manly 
sympathy; with eyes of horn, and hearts of steel ! Why 
do I consent to Uve any longer ? Why do I seek to drag 
on an existence, which, if protracted, must be protracted 
amidst the lairs of these human tigers P" 

This paroxysm at length exhausted itself. Presently 
after, I discovered a soUtary shed, which I was contented 
to resort to for shelter. In a comer of the shed I found 
some cleantraw. I threw off my rags, placed them in a 
situation where they would best be dried, and buried my- 
self amidst diis friendly warmth. Here I forgot by degrees 
the angui3h that had racked me. A wholesome shed and 

22 
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fresh Straw may seen but scanty b^MlHs; but they offered 
themsdi^es when least esfHicted, and my whole heart was 
lightisned by the encounter. Though fatigue of raifid and 
body, it happened in this instance, thongh in general my 
rqKMe was remarkaUy short, that I sl^ tUl almost noon 
of the next day. When I rose, I found that I was at no 
great distance from the fciry^ which I crossed, and entered 
the town where I intended (o have rested the preceding 
ni|^t 

It was marlcet-iday. As I passed near the cross, I ob- 
served two people lode at me with great earnestness : after 
which one of them exdmmed, *^ I will be damned if I do 
not think that this is the very fellow those men were en- 

quidiig for who set off an hour ago by the coach for rJ*^ 

I was extremely alarmed at this information ; and, quidc^ 
i^g my pace, turned shai^ down a narrow lane. The 
moment I was out q£ sight I ran widi all the i^eed I could 
exert, and did not Uiink myself safe till I was sevo^al miles 
distant from the place where diis information had reached 
my ears. I have always hdieved that the men to whom 
it related were the very persons who had aj^prehended me 
on board the ship in which I had embariced for Irdand; 
that, by some accident, they had met with the description 
of my person as published on the part of Mr. Falkland; 
and that, from putting togeth^ the circumstsmces, they had 
been led to believe thi^ this was the v^y individual who 
had lately been in then* custody. Indeed k was a piece of 
infotuation in me, for which I am now unable to account, 
that, after the various indications whidh had occnfired in 
that affair, proving to them that I was a man m critical and 
peculiar cirenmstances, I should have persistedjg^ wearing 
the same disguise without the smallest alteration. My 
esca{>e in the present case was eminendy f<nrtunaiew If I 
had not lost my way in consequence d'the hailH»torra on 
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the preoecting night, or if I had not bo grently overslept 
mysdf this very morning, I must inmost mfalUbly have 
fallen into the hands of these infernal blood*hunters. 

The town they had chosen for thdr next stage^ the name 
of which I had thus caught in the market-pla^, was the 
town to which, but for diis intimation, I should have im- 
m^ediately proceeded^ As it was, I determined to take a 
road as wide of it as posilible. In the first place to whuAi 
I came, in which it was practicable to do^ so, I bou{^t' a 
^•eat coat, whidi I drew ov^ my beggar's weeds, and a 
better hat. The hat I slouched over my face, and covered 
one of my eyes with a green silk shade. The handkerehirf, 
which I had hUherto worn about my head, I now tied 
about the lower part of my visage, so as to cover my mouth. 
By d^'ees I discarded every part of my former dress, and 
wore for my upper giuinent a kind of carman^s freA, which, 
being of the better scnrt, made me look like the son of a 
reputable fanner of the lower class. Thus equipped, I pro^ 
ceeded on my journey, and, after a thousand alarms^ pre- 
cautions, and circuitous deviations from the direct path, ar- 
rived safely m London. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HsRE then was the termiasiation of an immense series of 
labours, upon which no man could have looted back without 
astonishm€ilt, or forward without a sentim^t bordering on 
dei^pair. It was at a price which defies estimation that I 
purchased this re^fiig-place; whether we consider the ef- 
fofts it had cost me to escape from the walls of my prison, 
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or the dangers and anxicAies to ^hieh I hiaid been a prey, 
from that hour to the present. 

But why do I call the point at which I was now arrived 
, at, a resting-place ? Alas, it was diametrically the reverse ! 
It was my first and immediate business to review all the 
projects of disguise I had hitherto conceived,vto derive every 
improvement I could invent from the practice to which I 
had been subjected, and to manufsMsture a veil of conceal- 
ment more impenetrable than ever. This was an efiPort to 
which I could see no end. In ordinary cases the hue and 
cry a(iter a supposed offender is a matter of temporary ope- 
ration; but ordinary cases formed no standard for the co-- 
lossal intelligence of Mr. Falkland. For the same reason, 
London, which appears an inexhaustible reservoir o( con- 
cealment to the majority of mankind, brought no such con- 
solatory sentiment to my mind. Whether life were worth 
accepting on such terms I cannot pronounce. I only know, 
that I persisted in this exertion of my faculties, through a 
sort of parental love that men are accustomed to eut&risdn 
for their intellectual ofi&pring ; the more thought I had ex- 
pended in rearing it to its present perfection, the less did. I 
find myself disposed to abandon it Another motive, not 
less strenuously exciting me to perseverance, was the ever- 
;growing repugnance I felt to injustice and arbitrary power. 

The first evening of my arrival in town I slept at an 
obscure inn in the borough of Southwark, choosing that side 
of the metropolis, [on account of its lying entirely wide of 
the part of England fi^om which I came. I entered the inn 
in the evening in my countryman's frock ; and, having paid 
for my lodging before I went to bed, equipped myself next 
morning as differently as my wardrobe would allow, and 
left the house before day. The frock I made up.into a small 
packet, and, having carried it to a distance as great as I 
thought nece^ry, I dropped it in the comer of an alley 
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through 'which[I passed. My next care was to fuFnishmy- 
self with another suit of apparel, totaMy different from any 
to which I had hitherto had recourse. The exterior which 
I was now induced to assume was that of a Jew. One of 
the gang of thieves upon — - — forest, had been of that race; 
and hy the talent of mimicry, which I have already stated 
myself to possess, I could c<^y their pronunciation of the 
English knguage, sufficiently to answer such occasions as 
were likely to present themselves. One of the preUminames 
I adopted, was to repair to a quarter of the town in which 
great numbers of this people reside, and study their com^ 
plexion and countenance. Having made such provision aa 
my prudence suggested to me, I retired for that ni^t to an 
inn in the midway between Mile-end and: Wapping. Her^ 
I accoutred myself in my new habiliments ; and, havii^ em- 
ployed the same precautions as before, retired from my 
lodging at a time least exposed to observation. It is un- 
necessary to describe the particulars of my new equipage; 
suffice it to say, that one of my cares was to discolour my 
complexion, and give it the dun and sallow hue which is in 
most instances characteristic of the tribe to which I assumed 
to belong ; and that when my metamorphosis was finished, 
I could not, upon the strictest examination, conceive tha^ 
any one could have traced out the person of Caleb Wil- 
liams in this new disguise. 

Thus far advanced in the execution of my project, I 
deemed it advisable to procure a lodging, and change my 
late wandering life for a stationary one. In this lodging I 
constantly secluded myself from the rising to the setting 
of the sun; the periods I allowed for exercise and air were 
few, and those few by night. I was even, cautious of so 
much as approaching the window of my apartment, though 
upon the attic story ; a principle I laid down to myself was, 
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not wantonly and unneeeaaarily to expose myadf to risk, 
however slight that risk mtight appear. 

Here let me pause for a moment, to bring before die 
leader, in the way in which it was impressed upon my 
mind, the nature of my situation. I was bom free : I was 
bora healthy, vigorous, and active, complete in aU the li- 
neaments and members 4>f a hmnan body. I was not bcHrn 
indeed to the possession of hereditary wealth ; but I had a 
better inheritance, an ent^rising nnnd, an inqmsitive 
spirit, a liberal amtutton. In a word, I accepted my lot 
with willingness and content ; I did not fear but I should 
msk^ my cause good in the lists of existence. I was sa- 
tisfied to aim at small things; I was pleased to play at first 
for a slendor stake; I was more willing to grow than to 
descend in my individual significance. 

The freespirit and the firm heart with which I com- 
menced, one circumstance was sufficient to blast I was 
ignorant of the power which the institutions of society give 
to one man over others ; I had fallen unwarily into the 
hands of a person who held it as his foiidest wiiA to op- 
press and destroy me. * 

I found myself sulgected, undeservedly on my part, to 
all the disadvantages whidi mankind, if they reflected upon 
them, would hesitate to impose on acknowledged guilt. In 
every human countenance I feared to find the countenance 
of an enemy. I shrunk from the vigilance of every human 
eye. I dared not open my heart to the best affections ^ 
o^r nature. I was shut up, a deserted, solitary wretch, in 
the midst of my species. I dared not look for the conso-* 
lations of fri^dship ; but, instead of sedking to identify 
myself with Uie joys and sorrows of others, and exchanging 
the dehcious gifo of confidence and sympathy, was oom- 
pelkd to centre my thoughts and my vigilance in mysetf. 



My lUe y99» alt a lie. I had aoHmtorfeit chanuster to s«p- 
port. I had oounterfeil HMBneni to asAitte. My gail, my 
^eeintest my aee^its^ were aU ef them to he studied. I 
was not free to iadu^, no not one, heneet eaUy of the 
navA. Attended with theae disadvanlageg, I was to pro- 
cure myself a subsistenee, a subsisteMce to be acquired with 
infinite preeantions^ and to be eonsumed without the hc^e 
of oj^yment. 

Thks efeax this^ I was detemrined to endure; to put my 
shoulder to the burthrai, and support it with unshrinking 
firmness. Let it not, however, be supposed that I endured 
it widioiit repining and abhorrence. My thne was divided 
between the terrors of an animal that skulks from its pur- 
8uen»,&eobstinaey of unshrinking firmness, and that dastic 
revulsioft that from tune to time seems to shrivel the very 
hearts oi the miserable. If at some moments I fiercely 
defied all the rif^Hurs of my &le,. al other^ and those of fi*e- 
tpiettt recurrence, I sunk mto helpless despondeiice. I 
loi^ed forward wclhout hopothroui^ the series of my ex^ 
isteBkce^ tears of anguish rushed frmn my eyesi, my courage 
became extinct, and I cursed the conscious life that was re- 
{NTodueed with every returning day. 

^* Why,'' iqpon such occasions I was accustomed to ex- 
claiiBy ^* why asBL I overwhelmed with the lead of exis- 
t^oe? Why are all these engines at work to torment me? 
I ana «o murderer; yet^ if I were, what worse could I be 
Eited to suffer? How vile, squidid^ and dii^aceiul is 4he 
stale to which I am ccmd^Mied t This is not my place m 
the roll of existence, the place for whidi either my temper 
or my understanding has preparedme 1 To what purpose 
serve the restless aspirations of my soul, but to make me, 
like afr^^ed bird,bei^]nysdf in van* against the caekisure 
of my cage? Nature, barbatous nature t to me thou hast 
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proved indeed the worst of irtep-mothers ; endowed me with 
wishes insatiate, and sunk me in never-lending degradation T' 

I might have thought myself more secure if I had been 
in possessicm of money upon which to subsist. The neces- 
sity of earning for myself the means of existence, evidently 
tended ,to thwart the plan of secrecy to which I was con- 
demned. Whatever labour I adopts,, or deemed myself 
qualified to discharge, it was first to be csonsidered how I 
was to be provided with employment, and where I was to 
find an employer or purchaser for my commodities. In 
the mean time I had no alternative. The litfle money with 
which I had escaped from the blood-hunters was almost 
expended. 

After the minutest consideration I was able to bestow 
upon .this question, I determined that literature should be 
the field of my first experiment. I had read of money 
being acquired in this way, and of prices given by the spe- 
culators in this sort of ware to its proper manu&cturers. 
My quahfications I esteemed at a slender valuation. > I was 
not without a conviction that experience and practice must 
pave the way to excellent production. But, though of these 
I was utterly destitute, my propensities had alwayii led me 
in this direction; and my early thirst of knowledge had 
conducted me to a more intimate acquaintance with books, 
than could perhaps have been expected under my circum- 
stances. If my literary pretensions were slight, the demand 
I intended to make upon them was not great. All I asked 
was a subsistence ; and I was persuaded few persons could 
subsist upon slenderer means than myself. I also consi- 
dered tins as a temporary expedient, and hoped that accident 
or time might hereafter place me in a less precarious 
situation. The reasons that principally determined my 
choice were, that this employment c^Ied upon m^ for 
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&e least preparation, and eouM, as I thought, be exercised 
^th least observation. 

. There was a solitary woman^ of middle age, who tenanted 
a chamber in this house, upon the same floor with my own. 
I^had no sooner determined upon the destination of my in- 
dustry, than I cast my eye upon her as the possible instru- 
ment for disposing of my productions. Excluded as I was 
fromall intercourse with my species in general, I found plear 
sure in theoccasional exchange of a few words with this in- 
offensive and good-humoured creature, who was already of 
an age to preclude scandal. She tived upon a very small an- 
nuity, allowed her by a distant relation, a woman of quality, 
who, possessed of thousands herself, had no other anxiety 
with respect to this person than that she should not con- 
taminate her alliance by the exertion of honest industry* 
This humble creature was of a uniformly cheerfiul and 
active 4i9position, unacquainted aUke with the cares of 
weahh and the pressure of misfortune. Though her pre- 
tensions were small, and her information slender, she was 
by no means deficient in penetration. She remarked the 
faults and follies of mankind with no contemptible discern- 
ment; but her temper was of so mild and forgiving a cast, 
as would have induced most persons to believe that she 
perceived nothing of the matter. Her heart overflowed 
with the milk of kindness. She was sincere and ardent in 
her attachments, and never did she omit a service which 
she perceived herself able to render to a human bemg. 

Had it not been for these qualifications of temper, I 
should probably have found that my appearance, that of a 
deserted, soUtary lad, of Jewish extraction, effectually pre- 
cluded my demands upon her kindness. But I speedily 
perceived, from her manner of receiving and returning ci- 
vilities of an indifferent sort, that her heart was too noble 
to have its eSiisions checked by any base and unworthy 
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eoBsideratioii& Enoauraged by tbese prebminaries, I de-' 
termined to select her as my agent I fbinid ker wi^g 
and alert in the buaneaa I proposed to her. That I might 
antidpato occasions of suspicion, I firanldy Udd her that, for 
reasons whkh I wished to be excosed from relating, but 
winch, if related, I was sure would not deprive me of her 
good ofNuion, i found it necessary, ibrthe present, to beep 
myself private. With this statement siie teadSy aoquiesaed, 
and UAd me that she had nodesire for any fiirther infor- 
mation than I found it expedient to give. 

My first productions were of the poetical land. After 
havfaig finished two or three, I <fireeted this generous 
creature to take them to the office of a newspaper ; but 
they were rgected with contempt by the Aristarehus of 
that^ place, who, having bestow^ on them a siqierficial 
glance, told her that such matters were not in his way. 
I c»mol b^ m^itiofting in thisplaoe, diat the countenance 
of Mrs. Mamey (this was the name of my ambassadress) 
was in att cases a perfect indicati<m of her success, and 
rendered explanation by words wholly unnecesnary. She 
interested herself so unreservedly in what she undertook, 
that dke fell either miscarriage or good fortune mndi more 
exqutsilely than I did. I had an unhesitating cmifidence 
in my own resources, and, occupied as i was in medita- 
tions more interesting and more painfol, I rqparded these 
matters as altogether trivial. 

I quietly took the pieces back, and hud them upon my 
table. Upon revisal, I altered and transerOied one of them, 
Mid; joining' it with two^ others^ despatdied them together 
to the editor of a magazine. He desired they mi^ht be 
left widi him till the day after to^inorrow. When that 
day came, he t^ my friend they should be inserted; but, 
Mrs. Marney asking respecting the price, he replied, it was 
their eoastsmt rule to give nodiing for poetics^ compositions;, 
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the letter-box being always full of writings of that sort ; 
but if the gentleman would try his hand in prose, a short 
essay or a tale, he would see what he could do for him. 

With the requisition of my literary dictator I immediately 
complied. I attempted a paper in the style of Addison's 
Spectators, which was accepted. In a short time I was 
upon mi established footing in this quarter. I however 
distrusted my resources in the way of moral disquisition, 
and soon turned my thoughts to his other suggei^on, a 
tale. His demands upon me wore now frequent, and, to 
fiidlitate my labours, I bethought myself of the resource of 
trandation, I had scarcely any convenience with respect 
to the procuring of bdoks; but, as my memory was retentive, 
I frequently trandated or modelled 4ny narrative upon a 
reading of some years before. By a fatality, for which J 
did not exacdy know how to account, my thoughts fre«> 
quently led me to the histories of celebrated robbers; and 
I rdated, from time to time, incidents and anecdotes of 
Cartouche, Gusman d'Alfarache, and other memoraUe 
worthies, whose career was terminated upon the gallows 
or the scaffold. 

In the mean time a retrospect to my own situation ren- 
dered a perseverance evoi in this industry difficuk to be 
maintained. I often threw down my pen in an ecstasy oT 
despair. Sometimes for whole days togethw I was in- 
capable of action, and sunk into a sort of partial stupor^ 
too wretched to be described. Youth and healthy how- 
ever^ enabled me, from time to time, to get the better ot 
my dejection, and to rouse myself to something like a 
gaiety, which, if it had been permanent, might have made 
this intervd of my story tolerable to my reflections. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

» 

While I was thus endeavouring to occupy and provide 
for the intermediate period, till the violmce of die pursuit 
after me might be abated, a new source of dai^er opened 
upon me of whidb I had no previous suspicion. 

Gines, the thief who had been expelled firom Captain 
Raymond's gang, had fluctuated, during the last years of 
his life, between the two professions of a violator of the 
laws and a retuner to their administration. He had ori- 
ginally devoted himself to the first; and probably his initia- 
tion in the mysteries of thieving quaUfied him to be pecu- 
liarly expert in the profession of a thief-^taker — a profession 
he had adopted, not from choice, but necessity. • In this 
employment his reputation was great, though perhaps not 
equal to his merits ; for it happens here as in other dep«*t- 
ments of human society, that however the subalterns may 
furnish wisdom and skill, the principals exclusively possess 
the ielat. He was exercising this art in a very prosperous 
manner, when it happened, by some accident, that one or 
two of his achievements previous to his having shaken off 
the dregs of unlicensed depredation were in danger of be* 
coming subjects of public attention. Having had repeated 
intimations of this, he thought it prudent to decamp ; and it 
was durin^^ this period of his retreat that he entered into the 
gang. 

Such was the history of this man antecedently to his^ 
being placed in the situation in which I had first encoun- 
tered him. At the time of that encounter he was a veteran 
of Captain Raymond's gang ; for thieves being a short-hved 
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race, the character af veteran costs the less time in aoquir- 
iog- Upon his expulsion from this community , he. returned' 
once more to his lawful profession, and byiiis old comrades 
was received with congratulation as a lost sheep. In the 
vulgar dasses of society no length of time is sufficient to 
expiate a crime; but among the honourable fraternity of 
thiefrtakers it is a rule never to bring one of their own 
brethren to a reckoning when U can with any tleceney be 
avoided. They are probably reluctant to fix an unnecessary 
stain, upon the ermine of their profession. Another rule ob- 
served by those who have passed through the same gra- 
dation as.Gines had done,, and whidi was adopted by Gines 
himself, is always to reserve such as have been the accom- 
plioes of their depredations to the last, and on no account 
to assail them without great necessity or powerful tempt- 
ation. For this reason, according to Gines's system of tactics. 
Captain Raymond and his confederates were, as he would 
have termed it, safe from his retaliation. 

But, though Gines was, in this sense of the term, a man 
of strict honour, my case unfortunately did not fall within 
the laws of honour he acknowledged. Misfortune had over- 
taken me, and I was on all sides without protection or 
shelter. The persecution to. which I was exposed . was 
founded upon the supposition of my having committed 
felony to an immense amount. But in thb Gines had had 
no participation; he was careless whether the supposition 
' were, true or false, and hated me as much as if my inno- 
cence had been established beyond the reach of. suspicion. 
The blood-*hunters who had taken me into custody at 

. — , related^ as usual among their fraternity, a part of 

of thdr adventure, and told of the reason which inclined 
them to suppose, that the individual who had passed 
through their custody, was the very Caleb WiUiams foe 
whose appreh^ision a reward had been offered of a bun- 
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dred guineas. GKnes, whose aeuteneM was emiiient in the 
way of his proSsssion, by comparing facts and dates, was 
induced to suspect hi his own mind, that Caleb WiUiams 
was the person he had hustled and wounded upon --^ — 
forest. Against that pm^son he entertained the bitterest 
aversion. I had been the innoc«it occasion of his being 
expelled with cUsgraoe firom Captain Raymond's gang ; and 
Gines, as I afterwards understood, was intimately persuaded 
that there was no compMison between the Hlieral and manly 
profession of a robber from wUch I had driven .him, and 
the sordid and mechanical occupation of a blood^hnnter, to 
which he was obhged to return. He no soon^ received 
the information I have mentioned than he vowed revenge. 
He determined to leave all other objects, and conse* 
crate every CeMsulty of his mind to the unkenneffing me 
from my hiding*place. The offered reward, which his 
vanity made him ctmsider as assuredly Us own, appeared 
as the complete indemnification of his labour and expease. 
Thus I had to encounter the sagacity he possessed in the 
w|iy of his profession, whetted and stimulated by a senti- 
ment of vengeance, in a mind that knew no reslmint from 
conscience or humanity. 

When I drew to myself a picture of my situation soon 
alter having fixed on my present abodes I foolishly thought, 
as the unhappy are accustomed to do, that my calamity 
would admit of no a^^avation. The aggravation which, 
unknown to me, at this time occurred, was the most fearful 
that any imagination could have devised. Nothing coidd 
have happened more critically hostile to my future peace, 

than my fatal encounter with Gines upon forest. By 

this means, as it now appears, I had fastened upon myself 
a second enemy, of that singular and dreadfol sort that is 
determined never to dismiss its animo«ty as long as life 
shall endure. . While FaUiand was the hmigry lion whose 
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joarings astonished and appalled me^- Gines was a noxioos 
ini^ect, scarcely less formidable and ti'emendoiis, that ho* 
vered about my goings, and perpetually menaced me with 
the poison of his sting. 

The first step pursued by him in execution ot his project^ 
was to set out tw ihe sea-port town where I had formerly 
been apprehended. From thence he traced me to the 
banks of die Severn, and from the banks of the Severn to 
London. It is scarcely necessary to observe that tibia is 
always practicable, provided the pursuer have motives strong 
Plough to excite him to perseverance, unless the precau- 
tions of the fugitive be, in the highest degree, both judicious 
in the conception, and fortunate in the execution. Gines, 
indeed, in the course of his pursuit, was often obliged 
to double his steps; and, like the harrier, whenever he was 
at a fault, return to the place where he had last perceived 
the scent of the animal whose death he had deseed. He 
iq>ared neither pains nor time in the gratification of the 
passion, which choice had made his ruling one. 

Upon my arrival in town, he for a moment lost all trace 
of me, London being a place in which, on aecoont of the 
magnitude of its dimensions, it might well be supposed that 
an individual could remain hidd^i and unknown. But no 
difficulty could discourage this new adversary. He went 
frcnn inn to inn (reasonably supposing that there was no 
private house to which I could immediatdy repair), tiH he 
found, by the description he gave, and the recollections he 
excited, that I had slept for one night in the borough of 
Southwark. But he could get no further information. The 
people of the inn had no knowledge what had beeome of 
me the next morning. 

4 

This, however, did but render him mwe eager in the 
pursuit. The describing me was now more diffienh mi 
account of the partial change of dress I had made the se--^ 
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oond day of my being in town. But Gines at length over^ 
came the obstacle from that quarter. 

Having traced me to my second inn, he was here fur- 
nished with a more copious information. I had been a 
subject of speculation for the leisure hours of some of the 
persons belonging to this inn. An old woman, of a most 
curious and loquacious disposition, who lived opposite to 
it, and who that morning rose early to her washing, had 
espied me from her window, by the light of a large lamp 
which hung over the inn, as I issued from the gate. She 
had but a very imperfect view of me, but she thought 
there was something Jewish in my appearance. She was 
accustomed to hold a conference every morning with the 
landlady of the inn, some of the waiters and chambermaids 
occasionally assisting at it. In the course of the dialogue 
of this morning, she asked some questions about the Jew 
who had slept there the night before. No Jew had slept 
there. The curiosity of the landlady was excited in her 
turn. By the time of the morning it could be no other but 
me. It was very strange I They compared notes re- 
specting my appearance and dress. No two things could be 
more dissimilar. The Jew Christian, upon any dearth of 
subjects of inteUigence, repeatedly furnished matter for 
their discourse. 

The information thus afforded to Gines aj^eared ex- 
ceedingly material. But the performance did not for some 
time keep pace with the promise. He could not enter 
every private house into which lodgers were ever ad- 
mitted, in the same manner that he had treated the inns. 
He walked the streets, and examined with a curious and 
inquisitive eye the countenance of every Jew about my 
stature; but in vain. He repaired to Duke's Place and the 
synagogues. It was not here that in reality he could cal- 
culate upon finding me ; but he resorted to those means 
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in despair, and as a last hope, He was more than once 
upon the point of giving up the pursuit; hut he was 
recalled to it hy an insatiable and restless appetite for 
revenge. 

It was during this perturbed and fluctuating state of his 
mind, that he chanced to pay a visit to a brother of his, 
who was the head -workman of a printing-office. There 
was Uttle intercourse between these two persons, their 
dispositions and habits of life being extremely dissimilar. 
The printer was industrious, sober, inclined to methodism, 
and of a propensity to accumulation. He was extremely 
dissatisfied with the character and pursuits of his brother, 
and had made some ineffectual attempts to reclaim him. 
But, though they by no means agreed in their habits of 
thinking, they sometimes saw each other. Gines loved to 
boast of as many of his achievements as he dared venture 
to mention ; and his brother was one more hearer, in ad- 
dition, to the set of his usual associates. The printer was 
amused with the blunt sagacity of remark and novelty of 
incident that characterised Gines's conversation. He was 
secretly pleased, in spite of all his sober and church-going 
prejudices, that he was brother to a man of so much in- 
genuity and fortitude. 

After having listened for some time upon this occasion 
to the wonderful stories which Gines, in his ru^^ed way, 
condescended to tell, the printer felt an ambition to enter- 
tain his brother in his turn. He began to retail some of 
my stories of Cartouche and Gusman d'Alfarache. The 
attention of Gines was excited. His first emotion was 
wonder; his second was envy and aversion. Where did 
the printer get these stories? This question was answered. 
** I will tell you what," said the printer, " we none of us 
know what to make of the writer of these articles. He 
writes poetry, and morality, and history : I am a printer, 

23 
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and corrector of the press, and may pretend without va- 
nity to be a toIeraUy good judge of these matters : he writes 
them all to my mind extremely fine ; and yet he is no more 
than a Jew/* [To my honest printer this seemed as 
strange, as if they had been wiitten by a Cherokee chieftain 
at the fiaills of the Missisdppi.] 

'^ A Jew! How do you know P Did you ever see himP" 

" No ; the matter is always brought to us by a woman. 
But my master hates mysteries; he likes to see his authom 
himself. So he plagues and plagues the old woman ; but 
he can never get any thing out of her, except that one day 
she happened to drop that the young gentleman was a 
Jew.** : ^ 

A Jewl a young gentleman I a person who did every 
thing by proxy, and made a secret of all his motions! 
Here was abundant matter for the speculations and sus- 
picions of Gines. He was confirmed in them, without ad- 
verting to the process of his own mind, by the subject of 
my lucubrations, — men who died by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. He said little more to his brother, except asking, 
as if casually, what sort of an old woman this wasP of 
what age she might be P and whether she often bi*ought 
him materials of this kind P and soon after took occasion 
to leave him. 

It was with vast pleasure that Gkies had listened to this 
unhoped-for information. Having collected fi*om his bro- 
ther sufficient hints relative to the pw«on and aj^amnce 
of Mrs. Mamey, and understanding that he expected to re- 
ceive something firom me the next day, Gines took hi^ 
stand in the street early, that he might not risk tnisear- 
riage by negligence. He waited several hours, but not 
without success. Mrs. Mamey came; he watched her into 
the house ; and, after about twenty minutes delay, saw her 
return. He dogged her from street to street ; observed her 
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fiaaBy enter the door of a private house ; and congratulated 
himself iqpon having at length arrived at the consummation 
of iiis labours. 

The house she entered was not her own habitation. By 
a sort of miraculous accident she had observed Gines foI> 
lowing her in the street. As she went home she saw a 
woman who had faHen down in a faintmg (it. Moved by 
the compassion that was ever alive in her, she approached 
her, in order to render her assistance. Presently a crowd 
collected round them. Mrs. Mkrney, having done what 
she was able, once more proceeded homewards. Observ- 
ii^ the crowd round her, the idea of pickpockets occurred 
to her mind ; she put her hands to her sides, and at the 
same time looked round upon the populace. She had left 
the circle somewhat abruptly; and Gines, who had been 
obliged to come nearer, lest he should lose her in the con- 
fusion, was at that moment standing exactly opposite to 
her. His visage was of the most extraordinary kind; habit 
had written the characters of malignant cunning and 
dauntless effrontery in every line of his face; and Mrs. 
Marney, who was neither philosopher nor physiognomist, 
was nevertheless struck. This good woman, like most 
. persons of her notable character, had a peculiar way of 
going home, not through the open streets, but by narrow 
lanes and alleys, with intricate insertions and sudden turn- 
ings. In one of these, by some accident, she once again 
caught a glance of her pursuer. This circumstance, toge- 
ther with the singularity of his appearance, awakened her 
conjectures. Could he be following her? It was the middle 
of the day, and she could have no fears for herself. But 
eoiild this circumstance have any reference to me? She 
recollected the precautions and secrecy I practised, and had 
no doubt that I had reasons for what I did. She recol- 
lected that she had always been upon her guard respect- 

23* 
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ing me; but had she been sufficiently so? She thought 
that, if she should be the means of any mischief to me, she 
should be miserable for ever. She determined therefore, 
by way of precaution in case of the worst, to call at a 
friend's house, and send me word of what had occurred. 
Having instructed her friend, she went out immediately 
upon a visit to a person in the exactly opposite direction, 
and desired her friend to proceed upon the errand to 
me, five minutes after she left the house. By this pru- 
dence she completely extricated me from the present 
danger. 

Meantime the intelligence that was brought me by no 
means ascertained the greatness of the peril. For any 
thing I could discover in it the circumstance might be per- 
fectly innocent, and the fear solely proceed from the over- 
caution and kindness of this benevolent and excellent 
woman. Yet, such was the misery of my situation, I had 
no choice. For this menace or no menace, I was obliged 
to desert my habitation at a minute's warning, taking with 
me nothing but what I could carry in my hand; to see my 
generous benefactress no more; to quit my little arrange- 
ments and provision ; and to seek once again, in some for- 
lorn retreat, new projects, and, if of that I could have any 
rational hope, a new friend. I descended into the street 
with a heavy, not an irresolute heart. It was broad day. 
I said, persons are at this moment supposed to be roaming 
the street in search of me : I must not trust to the chance 
of their pursuing one direction, and I another. I traversed 
half a dozen streets, and then dropped into an obscure 
hoiise of entertainment for persons of small expense. In 
this house I took some refreshment, passed several hours 
of active but melancholy thinking, and at last procured a 
bed. As soon however as it was dark I went out (for this 
was indispensable) to purchase the materials of a new dis- 
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guise. Having adjusted it as well as I could during the 
night, I left this asylum, with the same precautions tibat I 
had employed in former instances. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I PROCURED a new lodging. By some bias of the mind; 
it may be, gratifying itself with images of peril, I inclined 
to believe that Mrs. Mamey's alarm had not been without 
foundation. I was, however, unable to conjecture through 
what means danger had approached me ; and had there- 
fore, only the unsatisfactory remedy of redoubling my 
watch upon all my actions. Still I had the joint conside- 
rations pressing upon me of security and subsistence. I 
had some small remains' of the produce of my former in- 
dustry; but this was but small, for my employer was in 
arrear with me, and I did not choose in any method to ap- 
ply to him for payment. The anxieties of my mind, in 
spite of all my struggles, preyed upon my health. . I did 
not consider myself as in safety for an instant. My ap- 
pearance was wasted to a shadow;, and I started at every 
sound that was unexpected. Sometimes I was half tempted 
to resign myself into the hands of the law, and brave its 
worst ; but resentment and indignation at those times 
speedily flowed back upon my mind, and re-animated my 
perseverance. 

I knew no better resource with respect to subsistence 
than that I had employed in the former instance, of seeking 
some third person to stand between me and the disposal 
of my industry. I might find an individual ready to un- 
dertake this office in my behalf; but where should I find 
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the benevolent soid oC Mrs. Marncsy P The person 1 fixed 
upon was a Mr. Spurrel, a man who took in work from 
the watchmakers, and had an apartm^it upon our second 
floor. I examined him two or three times with irresolute 
glances, as we passed upon the stairs, before I would ven- 
ture to accost him. He observed this, and at length kindly 
invited me into his apartment. 

Being seated, he condoled with me upon my seeming bad 
health, and the solitary mode of my Uving, and wished to 
to. know whether he could be of any service to me. ^^ From 
the first moment he saw me, he had conceived an affection 
for me/' In my present disguise I appeared twisted and 
deformed^ and in other respects by no means, an object 
of attraction. But it seemed Mr. Spurrel had lost an only 
son about six months before, and I was ^^ the very picture 
of him." If I had put off my couiiterfeited ugliness, I should 
probably have lost all hold upon his affections. ^^ lie was 
now an old man,'' as he observed, ^^ just dropping into the 
grave, and his son had been his only coiBolation. The 
poor lad was always ailing, but he had been a nurse to 
him; and the more tending he required while he was alive, 
the more he missed him now he was dead. Now he had 
not a friend, nor any body that cared for him, in the whfde 
worid. If I pleased, I should be instead of that son to him, 
and he would treat me in all respects with the same atten- 
tion and kindness.*' 

I expressed my sense of these benevolent offers, but told 
him that I should be sorry to be in any way burthensome 
to him. '' My ideas at present led me to a private and so- 
litary Hfe, and my chief ^fficulty was to reconcile this 
with some mode of earning necessary subsistence. If he 
would condescend to lend me his assistance in smoothing 
this dii&culty, it would be the greatest benefit he could 
confer on me." I added, that '* my mind had always had 
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a Hieehanical and industrious turu, and that I did not doubt 
of soon mastering any orafi; to which I serioMy applied 
mysdf. I had not been brought up to any trade; but, if 
he would favour me with his instructions, I would work 
with him as long as he pleased for a bare subsistence. I 
knew that I was asking of him an extraordinary kindness ; 
but I was urged on the one hand by the most extreme ne- 
cessity, and encouraged on thither by the persuasiveness 
of his friendly professions." 

The old man dropped some tears over my apparent 
distress, and readily consented to every thing I proposcid 
Our agreement was soon made, and I entered upon my 
functions accordingly. My new friend was a man of a sin- 
giaiar turn of mind. Love of money , and a charitable 
officiousness of demeanour, were his leading characteristics. 
He lived in the most penurious manner, and denied himself 
every indulgence. I entitled myself almost immediately, as 
he frankly acknowledged, to some remuneration for my 
labours, and accordingly he insisted upon my being paid. 
He did not, however , as some persons would have done 
under the circumstance, pay me the whole amount of my 
earnings, but professed to subtract frorii them twenty per 
c^it^ as an equitable consideration for instruction, and 
4»mmissiott-money in procuring me a channel for my in- 
dustry. Yet he frequently shed tears over me, was uneasy 
in every moment of our indispensable separation, arid 
exhibited perpetual tokens of attachmeidt and fondness. I 
found him a man of excellent mechanical contrivance, arid 
received considerable pleasure ff c^m his communications. 
JMy own sources of information were various ; and he fre- 
quently expressed his wonder and delight in the contempla- 
tion of my powers, as well of amusement as exertion. 

Thus I appeared to have attained a situation not less 
eligible than in my connexion with Mrs. Marney. I was, 
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however, still more unhappy. My fits of despondence were 
deeper, aMd of more frequent recurrence. My health every 
day grew worse; and' Mr. Spurrel was not without ap- 
prehensions that he should lose me, as he before lost his 
only son. 

I had no^ been long, however, in this new situation, 
before an incident occurred which filled me with greater 
alarm and apprehension tian ever. I was walking out 
one evening, after a long visitation of languor, for an 
hourV exercise and air, when my| ears were struck with 
two or three casual sounds from the mouth of a hawker 
who was bawling his wares. I stood still to inform myself 
more exactly, when, to my utter astonishment and confusion, 
I heard him deliver himself nearly in these words : ^' Here 
you, have the most wonderful akd surprising bistory and 

ftURAGULOUS ADVENTURES OF CaLRB WiLLIAMS : JOU Ote m- 

farmed how he first robbed, and then brought false accu^ 
sations against his master ; as also of his attempting 
divers times to break out of prison, till at last he effected 
his escape in the m^st wonderful and uncredible man- 
ner; as also of his travelling the kingdom in various 
disguises and the robberies he committed with a m/>st 
desperate and daring gang of thieves; and of his com- 
ing up to London, where it is supposed he now lies 
concealed; with a true and faithful copy of the hue 
and cry printed and published by one of his Majesty s 
most principal Secretaries of State, offering a reward of 
one hundred guineas for apprehending him. All for 
the price of one halfpenny.^* 

Petrified as I was at these amazing and dreadful sounds, 
I had the temerity to go up to the man and purchase one 
of his papers. I was desperately resolved to know the 
exact state of the fact, and what I had to depend upon. I 
carried it with me a little way, till, no longer able to ensure 
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the tumult of my impatience, I contrived to make out the 
chief part of its contents, by the help of a lamp, at the 
upper end of a narrow passage.* I found it contain a 
greater number of circumstances than could have been 
expected in this species of publication. I was equalled to 
the most notorious housebreaker in the art of penetrating 
through walls and doors, and to the most accomplished 
swindler in plausibleness, duplicity, and disguise. The 
hand-bill which Larkins had first brought to us upon the 
forest was printed at length. All my disguises, previously 
to the last alarm that had been given me by the providence 
of Mrs. Marney, were faithfully enumerated; and the pub- 
lic were warned to be upon their watch against a person 
of an uncouth and extraordinary appearance, and who 
lived in a [recluse and soUtary manner. I also learned 
from this paper that my former lodgings had been searched 
on the very evening of my escape, and that Mrs. Marney 
had 1>een sent to Newgate, upon a charge of misprision of 
felony. — This last circumstance affected me deeply. In 
the midst of my own sufferings my sympathies flowed 
undiminished. It was a most cruel and intolerable idea, if 
I were not only myself to be an object of unrelenting 
persecution, but my very touch were to be infectious, and 
every one that succoured me was to be involved in the 
common ruin. My instant feeling was that of a willingness 
to undergo the utmost malice of my enemies, could I by 
that means have saved this excellent woman from alarm 
and peril. — I afterwards learned ^at Mrs. Marney was 
delivered firom confinement, by the interposition of her 
noble relation. 

My sympathy for Mrs. Marney, however, was at this mo- 
ment a transient one. A more imperious and irresistible 
consideration demanded to be heard. 

With what sensations did I ruminate upon this ps^per ? 
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Every word of it carried despair to my heart. The actual 
apprehension that I dreaded would perhaps have been less 
horrible. It would have put an end to that hngering terror 
to which I was a prey. Di^uise was no longer of uBe, 
A numerous class of individuals, through every department, 
almost every house of the metropolis, would be induced 
to look with a suspicious eye upon every strange, espe- 
cially every solitary stranger, that fell under their obser- 
vation. The prize of one hundred guineas was held out 
to excite their avarice and sharpen their penetratioUi It 
was no longer Bow-street, it was a million of men in arms 
against me. Neither had I the refugf, which few men 
have been so miserable as to want, of one »Bgle individual 
with whom to repose my alarms, and who might shelter 
me from the gaze of indiscriminate curiosity^ 

What could exceed the horrors, of this situation? My 
heart knocked against my ribs, my bosom heaved, I gasped 
and panted for breath. '^ There is no end then,'' said I, 
" to my persecutors I My unwearied and long-contimied 
labours lead to no termination ! Termination I No ; the 
lapse of time, that cures all other things, makc^ my.^ase 
more desperate I Why then," exclaimed I, a new tram of 
thought suddenly rushing into my mind, ^' why should I 
sustain the contest any longer? I can at least elud^^my 
persecutors in death. I can bury myself and the traces of 
my existence together in friendly oblivion; and th1^,b^- 
queath eternal doubt, and ever new alarm, to those who 
have no peace but in pursuing me 1" 

In the midst of the horrors with whidi I was bow im> 
pressed, this idea gave me pleasure ; and I hastened to th^ 
Thames to put it in instant execution. Such was the parox- 
ysm of my mind that my powers of vision became partially 
suspended. I was no longer conscious to the feebk&e^ 
of disease, but rushed along with fervent impetuosity. 
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I passed from street to street without observing what di- 
rection I pursued. After wandering I know not how long, 
I arrived at London Bridge. I hastened to the stairs, and 
saw the river covered with vessels. 

*^ No human being must see me/' said I, ^^ at the instant 
that I vanish for ever." This thought required some con- 
sideration. A portion of time had elapsed since my first 
desperate purpose. My understanding began to return. 
The sight of the vessels suggested to me the idea of once 
more attempting to leave my native country. 

I enquired, and speedily found that the cheapest passage 
) could procure was in a vessel moored near the Tower, 
and which was to sail in a few days for Middlebui^h in 
Holland. I would have gone instantly on board, and have 
endeavoured to prevsdl with the captain to let mc remain 
there till he sailed; but unfortunately I had not money 
enough in my pocket to defray my passage. 

It was.worse than this.. I had not money enough in the 
world. I however paid the captain half his demand, and 
promised to return with the rest. I knew not in what 
mtmner it was to be procured, but I beUeved that I should 
not fail in it I had some idea of applying to Mr. Spurrel. 
Surely he would not refuse me ? He appeared to love me 
with parental affection, and I thought I might trust myself 
for a moment in his hands. 

I approached my place of residence with a heavy and 
foreboding heart. Mr. Spurrel was not at home ; and I 
was obliged to wait for his return. Worn out with fa- 
tigue, disappointment, and the ill state of my health, I sunk 
upon a chair. Speedily, however, I recollected mysdf. 
I had work of Mr. SpurreFs in my trunk, which had been 
delivered out to me that very morning, to five times the 
amount I wanted. I canvassed for a moment whether I 
I should make use of this property as if it were my own ; 
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but I rejected the idea with disdain. I had never in the 
smallest degree merited the reproaches that were cast 
upon me; and I determined I never would merit them. 
I sat gasping, anxious, full of the blackest forebodings. 
My terrors appeared, even to my own mind, greater and 
more importunate than the circumstances authorised. 

It was extraordinary that Mr. Spurrel should be abroad 
at this hour ; I had never known it happen before. His 
bed-time was between nine and ten. Ten o'clock came, 
eleven o'clock, but not Mr. Spurrel. At midnight I heard 
his knock at the door. Every soul in the house was in 
bed. Mr. Spurrel, on account of his regular hours, was 
unprovided with a key to open for himself. A gleam, 'a 
sickly gleam, of the social spirit came over my heart. I 
flew nimbly down stairs, and opened the door. 

I could perceive, by the Uttle taper in my hand, some- 
thing extraordinary in his countenance. I had not time to 
speak, before I saw two other men follow him. At the 
first glance I was sufficiently assured what sort of persons 
they were; At the second, I perceived that one of them 
was no other than Gines himself. I had understood for- 
merly that he had been of this profession, and I was not 
surprised to find him in it again. Though I had for three 
hours aideavoured, as it were, to prepare myself for the 
unavoidable necessity of falling onCe again into the hands 
of the officers of law, the sensation I felt at their en- 
trance was indescribably agonising. I was besides not 
a Uttle astonished at the time and manner of their en- 
trance ; and I felt anxious to know whether Mr. Spurrel 
could be base enough to have been their introducer. 

I was not long held in perplexity. He no sooner saw 
his followers within the door, than he exclaimed, with 
convulsive eagerness, ^' There, there, that is your man ! 
thank God! thank God 1" Gines looked eagerly in my 
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bee, with a countenance expressive alternately of hope 
and doubt, and answered, ''By God, and I do not know 
whether it be or no I I am afraid we are in the wrong 
' box I " Then recollecting himself, " We will go into the 
house, and examine further, however/' We all went up 
stairs into Mr. SpurreFs room ; I set down the candle 
upon the table. I had hitherto been silent ; but I deter- 
mmed not to desert myself, and was a Utile encouraged 
to exertion by the scepticism of Gines. With a calm and 
deliberate manner therefore, in my feigned voice, one of 
the characteristics of which was lisping, I asked, ''Pray, 
gentlemen, what may be your pleasure with me?" — 
" Why," said Gines, ^' our eirand is with one Caleb Wil- 
liams, and a precious rascal he is I I ought to know 
the chap well enough; but they say he has as many faces 
as there are days in the year. So you please to pull off 
your face ; or, if you cannot do that, at least you can 
pull off your clothes, and let us see what your hump is 
made of." 

I remonstrated, but in vain. I stood detected in part of my 
artifice ; and Gines, though still uncertain, was every moment 
more and more confirmed in his suspicions. Mr. Spurrel 
perfectly gloated, with eyes that seemed ready to devour 
every thing that passed. As my imposture gradually ap- 
peared more palpable, he repeated his exclamation, " Thank 
God! thank Godl" At last, tired with this scene of 
mummery, and disgusted beyond measure with the base 
and hypocritical figure I seemed to exhibit, I exclaimed, 
*' Well, I am Caleb Wilhams; conduct me wherever you 

please I And now, Mr. Spurrel I" He gave a violent 

start. The instant I declared myself his transport had been 
at the highest, and was, to any power he was able to 
exert^ absolutely uncontrollable. But the unexpectedness 
of my address, and the tone in which I spoke, electrified 
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him. '* Is it possible/' continued I, ^^ that you should 

have been the wretch to betray meP What have I done 
to deserve this treatment? Is this the kindness you pro- 
fessed P the afFection that was perpetually in your mouth P 
to be the death of me I " 

^^ My poor boy ! my dear creature 1 " cried Spurrel, 
whimpering, and in a tone of the humblest expostulation, 
*^ indeed I could not help it I I would have helped it, if I 
could 1 I hope they will not hurt my darling I I am sure 
I shaU die if they do!'' 

^^ Miserable driveller!" interrupted I, with a stem 
voice, *^ do you betray me into the remorseless fangs of 
the law, and then talk of my not being hurt P I know my 
sentence, and am prepared to meet it! You have fixed 
the halter upon my neck, and at the same price would 
have done so to your only son ! Go, count your accursed 
guineas ! My life would have been safer in the hands of 
one I had never seen than in yours, whose mouth and 
whose eyes for ever ran over with crocodile affection ! " 

I have always believed that my sickness, and, as he ap- 
prehended, approaching death, contributed its part to the 
treachery of Mr. Spurrel. He predicted to his own 
mind the time when I should no longer be able to work. 
He recollected with agony the expense that attended his 
son's illness and death. He determined to afford me no 
assistance of a similar kind. He feared, however, the re- 
proach of deserting me. He feared the tenderness of his 
nature. He felt that I was glrowing upon his affections, and 
that in a short time he could not have deserted me. He 
was driven by a sort of implicit impulse, for the sake of 
avoiding one ungenerous action, to take refuge in another, 
the basest and most diabolical. This motive, conjoining 
with the prospect of the proffered reward, was an incite- 
ment too powerful for him to resist. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Having given vent to my resentment, I left Mr. Spurrel 
motionless, and unable to utter a word. Gines and his 
companion attended me. It is unnecessary to repeat all 
the insolence of this man. He alternately triumphed in the 
completion of his revenge, and regretted the loss of the 
reward to the shrivelled old curmudgeon we had just quit- 
ted, whom, however, he swore he would cheat of it by* 
one means or another. He claimed to himself the ingenuity 
of having de^used the halfpenny legend, the thought of 
which was all his own, and was an expedient that was 
impossible to fail. There w as neither law nor justice, he 
said, to be had, if Hunks who had done nothing were 
permitted to pocket the cash, and his merit were left 
undistinguished and pennyless. 

I paid but little attention to his story. It struck upon 
my sense, and I was able to recollect it at my nearest 
leisure, though I thought not of it at the time. For the 
present I was busily employed, reflecting on my new 
situation, and the conduct to be observed in it. The 
thought of suicide had twice, in moments of uncommon 
despair, suggested itself to my mind; but it was far from 
nay habitual meditations. At present, and in all cases 
where death was immediately threatened me from the in- 
justice of others, I felt myself disposed to contend to the last. 

My prospects were indeed sufficiently gloomy and dis- 
couraging. How much labour had I exerted, first to ex- 
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tricate myself from prison, and next to evade the diligence 
of my pursuers; and the result of all, to be brought he^ 
to the point from which I began I I had gained fame, 
indeed, the miserable fame to have my story bawled forth 
by hawkers and ballad-mongers, to have my praises as an 
active and enterprising villain celebrated among footmen 
and chambermaids; but I was neither an Erostratus nor 
an Alexander, to die contented with that species of eulo- 
gium. With respect to all that was solid, what chance 
could I find in new exertions of a similar nature? Never 
was a human creature pursued by enemies more inventive 
or envenomed. I could have small hope that they would 
ever cease their persecution, or that my future attempts 
would be crowned with a more desirable issue. 

They were considerations like these that dictated my 
resolution. My mind had been gradually weaning from 
Mr. Falkland, till its feeling rose to something like abhor- 
rence. I had long cherished a rever^ice for him, which 
not even animosity and subornation on his part could utterly 
destroy. But I now ascribed a character so inhumanly 
sanguinary to his mind; I saw something so fiend-like in 
the thus hunting me round the world, and determining to 
be satisfied with nothing less than my blood, while at the 
same time he knew my innocence, my indisposition to 
mischief, nay, I might add, my virtues ; that henceforth I 
trampled reverence and the recollection of former esteem 
under my feet. I lost all regard to his intellectual great- 
ness, and all pity for the agonies of his soul. I also would 
abjure forbearance. I would show myself bitter and in- 
flexible as he had done. Was it wise in him to drive me 
into extremity and madness ? Had he no fears for his own 
secret and atrocious offences ? 

I had been obUged to spend the remainder of the night 
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upon wkich I had: been apprehended, in prison. During 
the interval I had thrown off every vestige of disguise, and 
appeared the next morning in my own person. I was of 
course easily identified; and, this being the whole with 
which the magistrates before whom I now stood thought 
themselves concerned, they were proceeding to make out 
an order for my being conducted back to my own county. 
I suspended ike despatch of this measure by observing that 
I had something to disclose. This is an overture to which 
men appointed for the administration of criminal justice 
never fail to attend. 

I went before the magistraties, to whose office Gines and 
his comrade conducted me, fully determined to publish those 
astonishing secrets of which I had hitherto been the faithful 
depository; and, once for all, to turn the tables upon my 
accuser. It was time that the real criminal should be the 
sufferer, and not that innocence should for ever labour 
under the oppression of guilt. 

' I said that " I had always protested my innocence, and 
must now repeat the protest." 

'' In that case," retorted the senior magistrate abruptly, 
^' what can you have to disclose ? If you are innqccint, 
that is no business of ours ! We act officially," 

'^ I always declared," continued I, " that I was the per- 
petrator of no guilt, but that the guilt wholly belonged to 
my accuser. He privately conveyed these effects among 
my property, and then charged me with the robbery. I 
now declare more than that, that this man is a murderer, 
that I detected his criminality, and that, for that. reason, he 
is determined to deprive me of Ufe. I presume, gentlemen, 
that you do consider it as your business to take this decla- 
ration. I am persuaded you will be by.no means disposed, 
actively or passively, to contribute to the atrocious injustice 
under which I suffer, to the imprisonment and condem- 

34 
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nation of an innocent man, in order that a murderer may go 
firee. I suppressed this story as long as I could. I was 
extremely averse to be the author of the unhappiness or 
the death of a human being. But all patience and sub- 
mission have their limits." 

*^ Give me leave, sir,'' rejoined the magistrate, with an 
air of affected moderation, '^to ask you two questions. 
Were you any way aiding, abetting, or contributing to this 
murder?" 

« No." 

^^ And pray, sir, who is this Mr. Falklimd ? and what 
may have been the nature of your connexion with him ?" 

*^ Mr. Falkland is a gentleman of six thousand per an- 
num. I lived with him as his secretary." 

'^ In other words, you were his servant?" 

*^ As yott please." 

'* Very well, m ; that b quite enough for me. First, I 
have to tell you, as a magistrate, that I can have nothing 
to do with your declaration. If you had been concerned 
in the murder you talk of, that would alter the case. But 
it is out of all reasonable rule for a magistrate to take an 
information from a felon, except i^^nst his accomplices. 
Next, I think it right to observe to you, ini my own proper 
person, that you appear to me to be the most impudent 
rascal I ever saw. Why, are you such an ass as to sup- 
pose, that the sort of story you have been telling, can be of 
any service to you, either here or at the assizes, ot any 
where else ? A fine time of it indeed it would be, if, when 
gcmtlemen of six thousand a year take up (heir servants for 
robbing them, those servants could trump up such accusa- 
tions as these, and could get any magistrate or court of jns-^ 
ttce to listen to them I Whether or no the felony with 
which you stand chained would have brou^^ you to tibe 
gallows, I will not pretend to say : but I am sure this story 
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will. There would be a speedy end to all order and good 
government, if fellows that trample upon ranks and dis- 
tinctions in this atrocious sort were upon any consideration 
suffered to get off." 

'^ And do you refuse, sir, to attend to the particulars of 
the charge 1 allege ?\ 

'^ Yes, sir, I do. — But, if I did not, pray what witnesses 
have you of the murder P" 

This question staggered me. 

'^ None. But I believe I can make out a circumstantial 
proof, of a nature to force attention from the most indif- 
ferent hearer." 

^^ So I thought. — Officers, take him frmn the bar ! " 

Such was the success of this ultimate resort on my part, 
upon which I had built with such undoubting confidence. 
Till now, I had conceived that the unfavourable situation 
in wkich I was placed was prolonged by my own for* 
bearance ; and I had determined to endure all that human 
nature could support, rather than have recourse to this 
extrenae recrimination. That idea secretly consoled me 
under all my calamities : it was a voluntary sacrifice, uid 
was cheerfully made. I thought myself allied to the army 
of martyrs and confessors ; 1 applauded my fortitude and 
self-denial ; and I pleased myself with the idea, that I had 
the power, though I hoped never to employ it, by an unre- 
lenting display of my resources, to put an end at once to 
my sufferings and persecutions. 

And this at last was the justice of mankind I A man, 
under certain circumstances, shall not be beard in the de- 
tection of a crime, because he has not^ been a participator 
of it I The story of a fla^tious murder shall be listened to 
with indifference, while an innocent man is hunted, like a 
wild beast, to the furthest coitiers of the earth ! Six thou- 
sand a year shall protect a man from accusation; and the 

24 * 
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validity of an impeachment shdll be superseded, because 
the author of it is a servant ! 

. I wais conducted back to the very prison from which a 
few months before I had made my escapb. With a 
bursting heart I entered those walls, compelled to f<eel that 
all my more than Herculean labours served for my own 
torture, and for no other end. Sinc^ my escape from prison 
I had acquired some knowledge of the world; I had 
learned by bitter experience, by how many links society 
had a hold upon me, and how closely the snares of despo- 
tism beset me. I no longer beheld the world, as my 
youthful fancy had once induced me to do, as a scene in 
which to hide or to appear, and to exhibit the freaks of a 
wanton vivacity. I daw my whole species as ready, in one 
mode or other, to be made the instruments of the tyrant. 
Hope died away in the bottom of my heart. Shut up for the 
first night in my dungeon, I was seized at intervals with 
temporary frenzy. From time to time, I rent the universal 
silence with the roarings of unsupportable despair. But this 
was a transient distraction. I soon returned to the sober 
recollection of myself and my miseries. 

My prospects were more gloomy, and my situation 
apparently more irremediable, than ever. I was exposed 
again, if that were of any account, to the insolence and 
tyranny that are uniformly exercised within those walls. 
Why should I repeat the loathsome talie of ail that was 
endured by me, and is endured by every man who is un- 
happy enough to fall under the government of these 
consecrated ministers of national jurisprudence? Th6 
sufferings I had already experienced, my anxieties, my 
flight, the perpetual expectation of being discovered, worse 
than the discovery itself, would perhaps have been enough 
to satisfy the most insensible individual, in the court of his 
own conscience, if I had even been the felon I was pre- 
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(ended to be, But the law has neither eyes, nor ears, nor 
bowels of humanity ; and it turns into marble the hearts of 
all those that are nursed in its principles. 

I however once more recovered my spirit of deter* 
mination. I resolved that, while I had life, I would never 
be deserted by this spirit Oppressed, annihilated I might 
be ; but, if I died, I would die resisting. What use, what 
advantage, what pleasurieible sentiment, could arise from a 
tame surrender?. There is no man that is ignorant, that 
to humble yourself at the feet of the law is a bootless task ; 
in her courts thei^e ii^ no room for sMsiendment and refer-: 
mation. 

My fortitude may to some persons appear above the 
i^tandard of human nature. But if I draw back the veil 
from my heart they will readily confess their mistake. 
My heart Ued at every por'e. My resolution was not the 
calm sentiment of philosophy and reason. It was a gloomy 
$md desperate purpose ; the creature, not of hope, but of a 
iOiind austerely held to its design, that felt, as it were, satis- 
fied with the naked effort, and prepared to give success or 
miscarriage to the winds. It was to this miserable con- 
dition, which might awaken sympathy in the most hardened 
bosom, that Mr. Falkland had reduced me. 

In the mean time, strange as it may seem, here, in prison, 
subject to innumerable hardships, and in the assured ex- 
pectation of a sentence of death, I recovered my health. 
I ascribe this to the state of my mind, which was now 
changed, from perpetual anxiety, terror, and alarm, the 
too frequent inmates of a prison, but which I upon this 
occasion did not seem to bring along with me, to a des- 
perate firmness. . 

I anticipated the event of my trial. I determined once 
more to escape from my prison ; nor did I doubt of my 
^l^ility to effect at least this first step towards my fiitiure 
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preservatioD. The assizes, however, were near, and there 
were certain considerations, unnecessary to be detailed, 
that persuaded me there might be b^efit in waiting till 
my trial should actually be terminated, before I made my 
attempt. 

It stood upon the list as one of the latest to be brought 
forward. I was therefore extremely surprised to find it 
called out of its order, early on the morning of the second 
day. But, if this were unexpected, how much greater was 
my astonishment, when my prosecutor was called, to find 
neither Mr. Falkland, nor Mr. Forester, nor a single indi- 
vidual of any description, appear against me ! The re- 
cognizances into which my prosecutors had entered were 
declared to be forfeited; and I was dismissed without 
further impediment from the bar. 

The effect which this incredible reverse produced upon 
my mind it is impossible to express. I, who had come to 
that bar with the sentence of death already in idea ringing 
in my ears, to be told that I was free to transport myself 
whithersoever I pleased I Was it for this that I had 
broken through so many locks and bolts, and the ada* 
mantine walls of my prison ; that I had passed so many 
anxious days, and sleepless, spectre-haunted nights ; that 
I had racked my invention for expedients of evasion and 
concealment; that my mind had been roused to an energy 
of which I could scarcely have believed it capable; that 
my existence had been enthralled to an ever-living tor- 
ment, such as I could scarcely have supposed it in man to 
endure? Great God I what is man? Is he thus blind td 
the future, thus totally unsuspecting of what is to occur m 
the next moment of his existence P I have somewhere 
read, that heav^ in mercy hides from us ik^ future in- 
cidents of our hfe. My own experi^ace does not weH 
accord with this assertion. In this instance at leaj^, I 
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should have been saved from insupportable labour and 
lindescribable anguish, could I have foreseen the cata- 
strophe of this most interesting transaction. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was not long before I took my everlasting leave of this 
detested and miserable scene. My heart was for the pre- 
sent too fiill of astonishment and exultation in my unex- 
pected deliverance, to admit of anxiety about the future. I 
withdrew from the town ; I rambled with a slow and thought- 
ful pdce, now bursting with exclamation, and now buried 
in profound and undefinable reverie. Accident led me 
towards the very heath which had first sheltered me, when, 
upon a former occasion, I broke out of my prison. I wan- 
dered among its cavities and its valleys. It was a foriorn 
and desolate solitude. I continued here I know not how 
long. Night at length overtook me unperceived, and Ipre- 
pared to return for the present to the town I had quitted. 

It was now perfectly dark, when two men, whom I had 
not previously observed, sprung upon me from behind. 
They seized me by the arms,, and threw me upon the. 
ground. I had no time for resistance or recollection. I 
could, however, perceive that one of them was the diabolical 
Gines. They blindfolded, gagged me, and hurried me I 
knew not whither. As we passed along in silence, I en- 
deavoured to conjecture what could be the meaning of this 
extraordinary violence. I was strongly impresi»d witb the 
idea, that, after the event of this morning, the most sevei^e 
and painful part of my history was past; and, strange as it 
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may seem, I could not persuade myself to regard with 
alarm this unexpected attack. It might, however, be some 
new project, su^ested by the brutal temper and unrelenting 
animosity of Gines. 

I presently found that we were returned into the town I 
had just quitted. They led me into a house, and, as soon 
as they had taken possession of a room, freed me from the 
restraints they had before imposed> Here Gines informed 
me with a malicious grin that no harm was intended me, 
and therefore I should show most sense in keeping myself 
quiet. I perceived that we were in an inn ; I overheard 
company in a room at no great distance from us, and there- 
fore was now as thoroughly aware as he could be, that 
there was at present little reason to stand in fear of any 
species of violence, and that it would be time enough to 
resist, when they attempted to conduct me from the inn in 
ihe same manner that they had brought me into it. I was 
not without some curiosity to see the conclusion that was 
to follow upon so extraordinary a commencement. 

The preKminaries I have described were scarcely com- 
pleted, before Mr. Falkland entered the room, rremember 
Collins, when he first communicated to me the particulars 
of our patron's history, observed that he was totally unlike 
the man he had once been. I had no means of ascertain- 
ing the truth of that observation. But it was strikingly ap- 
plicable to the spectacle which now presented itselJfto my 
eyes, though, when Hast beheld this unhappy man, he had 
been a victim to the same passions, a prey to the same undy- 
ing remorse, as now. Misery was at that time inscribed 
in le^ble characters upon his countenance. But now he 
appeared like nothing that had ever been visible in human 
shape. His visage was haggard, emaciated, and fleshless. 
His complexion was a dun and tarnished red, the colour 
uniform through every region of the face, and suggested 
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the idea of its being burnt and parched by the eternal fire that 
burned within him. His eyes were red, quick,wandering, full 
of suspicion and rage. His hahr y^aa neglected, ragged, and 
floating. His whole figure was thin, to a degree that sug- 
gested the idea rather of a skeleton than a person actually 
alive. Life seemed hardy to be the capable inhabitant of 
so wobegone and ghost-like a figure. The taper of whole- 
some life was expired; but passion^ and fierceness, and 
frenzy, were able for the present to supply its place. 

I was to the utmost degree astonished and shocked at 
the sight of him* — He sternly commanded my conductors 
to leave the room. 

" WeD, sir, I have this day successfully exerted myself 
to save your life from the gaHows. A fortnight ago you 
did what you were able to bring my life to that ^nomi-^ 
nious close. 

^^ Were you so stupid and undistinguishing as not to 
know that the preservation of your life was the uniform 
object of my exertions P Did not I maintain you in prison ? 
Did not I endeavour to prevent your being sent thither? 
Could you mistake the bigoted and obstinate conduct of Fo- 
rester, in offering a hundred guineas for your apprehen- 
sion, for mine ? 

^*! I had my eye upon you in all your wanderings. You 
have taken no material step through their whole course 
with which I have not been acquainted. I meditated to do 
you'good. I have spilt no blood but that of Tyrrel; that 
was in the moment of passion ; and it has been the subject 
of my uninterrupted and hourly remorse. I have connived 
at no man's tate but that of the Hawkinses : they could no 
otherwise have been saved, than by my acknowledging 
^ myself a murderer. The rest of my life has been spent in 
acts of benevolenee. 

" I meditated to do you good. For that reason I was 
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wiiliiig to prove you. You pretended to act towards me 
with consideration and forbearance. If yon had persisted 
in that to the end, I would yet have found a way to reward 
you. I left you to your own discretion. You might show 
the impotent malignity of your own heart ; but, in the dr- 
cumstancesin which you were then placed, I knew you 
could not hurt me Your forbearance has proved, as I all 
along suspected, empty and treacherous. You have at- 
tempted to blast my reputation. You have sought to dis- 
close the select and eternal secret of my soul. Because 
you have done that, I will never forgive you. I will re- 
member it to my latest breath. The memory shall survive 
me, when my existence is no more. Do you think you are 
out of the reach of my power, because a court of justice 
has acquitted you P ' 

While Mr. Falkland was speaking, a sudden distemper 
came over his countenance, his whole frame was shaken 
by an instantaneous convulsion, and he staggwed to a chair. 
In about three minutes he recovered. 

" Yes,'' said he, '^ I am still aUve. I shall live for days, 
and months, and years ; the power that made me, of what* 
ever kind it be, can only determine how long. I Uve the 
guardian of my reputation. That, and to endure a misery 
such as man never endured, are the only ends to which I 
Uve. But, when I am no more, my fame shall still survive* 
My diaracter shall be revered as spotless and unimpeach- 
able by all posterity, as long as the name of Falkland shaU 
be repeated in the most distant regions of the manypeopled 
globe.'' 

Having said this, he returned to the discourse wbkk BM>re 
immediately related to my future condition and happiness. 

'^ There is one condition," said he, '* upon which ycm may 
obtain some mitigation of your future calamity. It is for 
that purpose that I have sent for you. Listen to my pro- 
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posal with deliberation and sobriety. Remember, that the 
insanity is not less to trifle with the resolved determination 
of my soul| than it would be to pull a mountain upon your 
head that hung trembling upon the edge of the mighty 
Apennine I 

^*' I insist then upon your signing a paper, declaring, in 
the most solemn manner, that I am innocent of murder, and 
that the charge you alleged at the office in Bow-street is 
false, malicious, and groundless. Perhaps you may scruple 
out of a regard to truth. Is truth then entitled to adoration 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of the happiness it is 
calculated to produce P Will a reasonable man sacrifice 
to barren truth, when benevolence, humanity, and every 
consideration that is dear to the human heart, require thi^ 
it should be superseded ? It is probable that I may never 
make use of this paper, but I require it, as the only practi- 
cable reparation to the honour you have assailed. This is 
what I had to propose. I expect your answer." 

" Sir," answered I, " I have heard you to an end, and I 
stand in need of no delibera^on to enable me to answer you 
in the negative. You took me up a raw. and inexperienoed 
boy, capable of being moulded to any form you pleased. 
But you have communicated to me volumes of experience 
in a very short period. I am no longer irresolute and 
pUable. What is the power you retain over my fate I am 
unable to discover. You may destroy me ; but you cannot 
make me tremble. I am not concerned to enquire, whether 
what I have suffered flowed from you by design or others 
wise ; whether you were the author of my miseries, or only 
connived at them. This I know, that I have suffered too 
exquisitely on your account, for me to feel the least re- 
maining claim on your part to my making any voluntary 
sacrifice. 

" You say that benevolence and humanity require this 
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sacriiice of me^ No ; it would only be a sacrifice to your 
mad and misguided love of fame, — to that passion which has, 
been the source of all your miseries, of the most tragical ca- 
lamities to others, and of every misfortune that has happened 
to me. I'have no forbearance to exercise towards that 
passion. If you be not yet cured of this tremendous and 
sanguinary folly, at least I will do nothing to cherish it. 
I know not whether from my youth I was destined for a 
hero.; but I may thank you £or having taught me a lesson of 
insurmountable fortitude. 

" What is it that you require of me P that I should sign 
away my own reputation for the better maintaining of 
yours. Where is the equality of that ? What is it that casts 
me at such an immense distance below you, as to make 
every thing that relates to me wholly unworthy of consi^ 
deration P You have been educated in the prejudice of birth, 
labhor that prejudice. You have made me desperate, and 
I utter what that desperation suggests. 

" You will tdl me, perhaps, that I have no reputation to 
lose; that, while you are esteemed faultless and unblemished, 
I am universally reputed a thief^ a suborner, and a calum- 
jiiator. . Be it so. I will never do any thing to countenance 
those imputations. The more I am destitute of the esteem 
of mankind, the more carefiil I will be to preserve my own. 
I will never from fear, or any other mistaken motive, do 
any thing of which I ought to be ashamed. 

" You are determined to be for ever my enemy. I have 
in no degree deserved this eternal abhoirence. I have 
always esteemed and pitied you. For a considerable time 
I rather chose to expose myself to every kind of misfortune, 
than disclose the secret that was so dear to you. I was not 
deterred by your menaces — (what could you make me 
suffer more than I actually sulBFeredP) — but by the huma- 
nity of my own heart ; in which, and not in means of 
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tiofiene^, you ought to have rqiosed your conficlenGe. What 
is the mysterious vengeance that you can yet execute against 
me P You menaced me before ; you can menace no worse 
now. You are wearing out the springs of terror. Do with 
me as you please ; you teach me to hear you with an 
unshrinking and desperate firnmess. Recollect yourself! 
I did not proceed to the step with which you reproach me, 
iSl I was appar^itly urged to the very last extremity. I 
had suffered as much as human nature can suffer ; I had 
lived in the midst of eternal alarm and unintermitted 
watchfulness ; I had twice been driven to purposes of sui- 
cide. I am now sorry, however, that the step of which you 
complain Was ever adopted. But, urged to exasperation 
by an unintermitted rigour, I had no time to cool or to de- 
liberate. Even at present I cherish no vengeance against 
you. All that is reasonable, all that can really contribute 
to your security, I will readily concede ; but I will not be 
driven to an act repugnant to all reason, integrity, and 
justice." 

Mr. Falkland listened to me with astonishment and im- 
patience. He had entertained no previous conception of 
the firmness I displayed. Several times he was convulsed 
with the fury that laboured in his breast. Once and again 
he betrayed an intention to interrupt; but he was re- 
strained by the coUectedness of my manner, and perhaps 
by a desire to be acquainted with the entire state of my 
mind. Finding that I had concluded, he paused for a mo- 
ment ; his passion seemed gradually to enlarge, till it was 
no longer capable of control. 

" It is well!" said he, gnashing his teeth, and stamping 
upon the ground. " You refiise the composition I offer 1 
I have no power to persuade you to compliance I You 
defy me I At least I have a power respecting you, and 
that power I will exercise; a power that shall grind you 
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into atoms. I condescend to no more expostulation. I 
know what I am, and what I can be. I know what yon 
are, and what fate is reserved for you !'^ 

Saying this, he quitted the room. 

Such were the particulars of this memorable scene. 
The impression it has left upon my understanding is in- 
delible. The figure and appearance of Mr. Falldand, his 
death-like weakness and decay, his more than mortal 
energy and rage, the words that he spoke, the motives 
that animated him, produced one compounded effect upon 
my mind that nothing of the same nature could ever 
parallel. The idea of his misery thrilled through my 
frame* How weak in comparison of it is the imaginary 
hell, which the great enemy of mankind is represented as 
carrying every where about with him ! 

From ihis consideration, my mind presently turned to 
the menaces he had vented agsunst myself. They were all 
mysterious and undefined. He had talked of power, but 
had given no hint from which I could collect in what he 
imaged it to consist. He had talked of misery, but had 
not dropped a syllable respecting the nature of the misery 
to be inflicted. 

'I sat still for some time, ruminating on these thoughts. 
Neither Mr. Falkland nor any other person appeared to dis- 
turb my meditations. I rose, went out of the room, and 
from the inn into the street. No one offered to molest 
me. It was strange! What was the nature of diis 
power, from which I was to apprehend so much, yet which 
seemed to leave me at perfect liberty ? I began to ima- 
gine that all I had heard from this dreadful adversary was 
mere madness and extravagance, and that he was at length 
deprived of the use of reason, which had long served him 
only as a medium of torment. Yet was it likely in that 
case that he should be able to employ Oines and his asso- 
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eiate, who had just been his instruments of violence upon 
my person ? 

I proceeded along the streets with considerable caution. 
I looked before me and behind me, as well as the darkness 
would allow me to do, that I might not again be hunted in 
sight by some men of stratagem and violence without my 
perceiving it. I went not, as before, beyond the Umits of 
the town, but considered the streets, the houses, and the in- 
habitants, as affording some degree of security. I was ^U 
walking with my mind thus fiill of suspicion and ^reeast, 
when I discovered Thomas, that servant of Mr« Falkland 
whom I have already more than once had occasion to men- 
tion. He advanced towards me with an air so blunt and 
direct, as instantly to remove from me the idea of any 
thing insidious in his purpose ; besides that I had always 
felt th« character of Thomas, rustic and uncultivated as it 
was, to be entitled to a more than common portion of 
esteem. 

^' Thomas,*^ said I, as he advanced, ^^ I hope you are 
willing to give me joy, that I am at length delivered from 
the dreadful danger which for many months haunted me 
so unmercifully." 

" No," rejcHned Thomas, roughly ; *' I be not at all 
willing. I do not know what to make of myself in this 
afiSur. While you were in prison in that miser^dble fashion, 
I felt all at once almost as if I loved you : and now that 
that is over, and you are turned out loose in the world to 
do your worst, my blood rises at the very sight of you. 
To look at you, you are ahnost that very lad Williams for 
whom I could with pleasure, as it were, have laid down my 
life ; and yet, behind that smiling lace there lie robbery, 
and. lying) and every thing that is ungrateful and mur^ 
derous. Your last action' was worse than all the rest. 
How could you find in your heart to revive that cruel story 
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about Mr. Tyrrel, which every body had agreed, out of 
regard to the squire, never to mention again, and of which 
I know, and you know, he is as innocent as the child un- 
born P There are causes and reasons, or ebe I could have 
wished irom the bottom of my soul never to have set eyes 
on you again." 

^^ And you still persist in your hard thoughts of me ?** 

" Worse I I think worse of you than ever ! Before, I 
thought you as bad as man could be. I wonder from my 
soul what you are to do next But you make good the old 
saying, ^ Needs must go, that the devil drives." 

^' And so there is never to be an ^ad of my misfortunes ! 
What can Mr.. Falkland contrive for me worse than the ill 
opinion and enmity of all mankind ?" 

^' Mr. Falkland contrive ! He is the best friend you have 
in the world, though you are the basest traitor to him. 
Poor man ! it makes one's heart ache to look at him ; he 
is the very image of grief. And it is not clear to me that 
it is not all owing to you. At least you have given the 
finishing lift to the misfortune that was already destroying 
him. There have been the devil and all to pay between 
him and Squire Forester. The squire is right raving mad 
with my master, for having outwitted him in the matter of 
the trial, and saved your life. He swears that you shall be 
taken up and tried all over again at the next assises ; but 
my master is resolute, and I believe will carry it his own 
way. He says, indeed, that the law will not allow Squire 
Forester to have his will in this. To see him ordering 
every thing for your benefit, and taking all your malicious- 
ness as mild and innocent as a lamb, and to think of your 
vile proceedings against him, is a sight one shall not see 
again, go all the world over. For God's sake, repent of 
your reprobate doings, and make what little reparation is 
in your power ! Think of your poor soul, before you 
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awake, as to be sure one of these days you will, in fire 
and brimstone everlasting V\ 

Saying this, he held out his hand and took hold of 
mine. The action seemed strange ; but I at first thought it 
the unpremeditated result of his solemn and well-intended 
adjuration. I felt, however, that he put something into 
my hand. The next moment he quitted his hold, and 
hastened from me with the swiftness of an arrow. What 
he had thus given me was a bank-note of twenty pounds. 
I had no doubt that he had been charged to deliver it to 
me from Mr. Falkland* 

What was I to infer P what light did it throw upon the 
intentions of my inexorable persecutcNrP his animosity 
against me was as great as ever; that I had just had cour- 
firmed to me from his own mouth. Yet his animosity 
appeared to be still tempered with the remains of huma- 
nity. He prescribed to it a line, wide enough to embrace 
the gratification of his views, and within the boundaries of 
that line it stopped. But this discovery carried no con- 
solation to my mind. I knew not what portion of calamity I 
was fated to endure, before his jealousy of dishonour, and 
inordinate thirst of fame would deem themselves satisfied. 

Another question offered itself. Was I to receive the 
money which had just been put into my hands P the money 
of a man who had inflicted upon me injuries, less than 
those which he had entailed upon himself, but the greatest 
that one man can inflict upon another? who had blasted 
my youth, who had destroyed my peace, who had held 
me up to the abhorrence of mankind, and rendered me 
an outcast upon the face of the earth ? who had forged 
the basest and most atrocious falsehoods, and urged them 
with a seriousness and perseverance which produced uni- 
versal belief P who, an hour before, had vowed against 
me inexorable enmity, and sworn to entail upon me misery 
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withtat end P- Would not this eonduet on my part belra;^ 
a base and abject spirit, that crouched under tyranny, and 
kissed the hands tibat were imbmed in my btood? 

If these reasons app^ardd strong, neither was the othe^ 
side without reasons in reply. I wanted tire money^: not 
for any purpose of vice or superfluity, but ibr those pur^ 
poses without windi fife cannot subsist. Man ought to be 
able, wherever placed, to find for himself the means of 
eusfence ; but I was to open a new scene of Bfe, to re- 
move to some distant spot, to be prepared against afi the 
ill-will of mankind, and the unexplored projects of bosti- 
fity of a most accomplished foe. The actud means of 
existence aa*e the property of all What shoidd hinder 
me from taking that of whidi I was really in want, when^ 
in taking it, I rbked no vengeance, and perpetrated no 
violence? The pi^operty in question wi|I be beneficial to 
tee, and the voluntary surrender of it is accompanied with 
no injury to its late proprietor ; what other conation can 
be necessary to render the use of it on my part a duty? 
He that lately possessed it has injured me; does that alter 
its value as a medium of exchange ? He will boast perhaps 
of the imaginary obligation he has conferred on me: surely 
to shrink firom a thing in itself ri^t from any such ap- 
prehension, can be the result only of pusillanimity and 
cowardice 1 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Iim.uENCBD by these reasonings, I determined to retain 
what had thus been put into my hands. My next care 
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woA'in regard tothe Mene l«botttd ebeose^ a& tlie retreat 
of that Ife wUek I had' jttsit saved from the grasp of the 
oxictciitioiian . The danger to which I was exposed of fer* 
<aUe interrupiba iof mj {Mirsttits, was proM^ly, m some 
Pflspecjlsv less now than it had been ppeviously to this orisis. 
Besides^ Aat I was considerably ^ifluenced in diis delibe- 
nitioii by the strong bathing I conceived for the ntualiens 
in wiucdi I had lately beeft engaged. I knew not in what 
mode Mr. Faikbmd int^aded to exercise his vengeance 
against me; but I: was seized mth so unconquerable an 
aversion to disguise, and the idea of spending my life in 
personating a fictitious character, that I could not, for the 
]R«sent at least, rec(Micite my mind to any thmg of that 
nature. The same kind of disgust I had conceived for the 
metropolis^ wiiere I- had spent so many hours of artifice, 
sadness, and terror. I tlierefore decided in ftevoiH* c^ the 
pioject which bad fcmnerly proved amusing to my imagi- 
nation, of withdrawing to some distant, rural scene, a 
scene of calmness and obscurity, where for a few years at 
least, perhaps durmg the life of Mr. Falkland, I might be 
hidden from the world, recover the wounds my mind had 
received in this fatal connexion, methodise and improve 
the esperienoe which had been accumulated, cultivate the 
fjBicnUies I in any degree possessed, and employ the m- 
tervals of these occupations in stanple industry, and ^ 
intercourse of guileless, uneduc£^;ed, kindnsitentimied minds. 
The menaces of my perse^cutor se^»ed to forebode the 
inevitable intearruption of this system. But I deemed it 
wise to pat tlKse menaces out of my consideration. I 
compared them to deiath, which must infallibly overtake vs 
we know ne^ when.; but the possibi&ty of whose arrival 
next year» next week, to-morrow, must be left out of <be 
calmilation of him t(4io would enter upon any important or 
weUr-cpneerted undertaking. 

25* 
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Such were the ideas that detenuined my choice. ThoK 
did my youthful mind delineate the system of distant 
years, even when the threats, of instant calamity still 
sounded in my ears. I was inured to the apprehension of 
mischief, till at last the hoarse roarings of the b^inning 
tempest had lost their power of annihilating my peaee. 
I however thought it necessary, while I was most pal- 
pably within the sphere of the enemy, to exert every 
practicable degree of vigilance. I was careful not to 
incur the hazards of darkness and sohtude. When I left 
the town it was with the stage-coach, an obvious source 
of protection against glaring and enormous violence. — 
Meanwhile I found myself . no more exposed to molesta- 
tion in my progress, than the man in the world who should 
have had the least reason for apprehensions of this na- 
ture. As the distance increased, I relaxed something in 
my precaution, though still awake to a sense of danger, 
and constantly pursued with the image of my foe. I fixed 
upon an obscure market-town in Wales as the chosen 
seat of my operations. This place recommended itself to 
my observation as I was wandering in quest of an abode. 
It was clean, cheerful, and of great simplicity of appear 
ranee. It was at a distance from any public and frequented 
road, and had nothing which could deserve the name of 
trade. The face of nature around it was agreeably di- 
versified, being partly wild and romantic, and partly rich 
and abundant in production. 

Here I solicited employment in two professions; the 
first, that oT a watchmaker, in which though the instruc- 
tions I had received were few, they were. eked out and 
assisted by a mind fruitful in mechanical invention ; the 
other, that of an instructor in mathematics and its prac- 
tical application, geography, astronomy, land-surveying, 
and navigation. Neither of these was a very copious 
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source of emolument in the obiscure retreat I hsid chosen 
for myself; but, if my receipts were slender, my disburse- 
ments were still fewer. In this little town I became ac- 
quainted with the vicar, the apothecary, the lawyer, and 
the rest of the persons who, time out of mind, had been 
regarded as the top gentry of the place. Each of these 
centred in himself a variety of occupations. There was 
little in the appearance of the vicar that reminded you of 
his profession, except on the recurring Sunday. At other 
times he condescended, with his evangeUcal hand to guide 
the plough, or to drive the cows from the field to the 
Gsirm-yard for the milking. The apothecary occasionally 
officiated as a barber, and the lawyer was the village school- 
master. 

By aQ these persons I was received with kindness and 
hospitaUty. Among people thus remote from the bustle of 
human life, there is an open spirit of confidence, by means 
of which a stranger easily finds access to their benevolence 
and good- will. My manners had never been greatly de- 
bauched from the simplicity of rural life by the scenes 
through which I had passed; and the hardships I had en- 
dured had given additional mildness to my character. In 
the theatre upon which I was now placed I had no rival. 
My mechanical occupation had hitherto been a non-re- 
sident; and the schoolmaster, who did not aspire to the 
sublime heights of science I professed to communicate, was 
willing to admit me as a partner in the task of civilising 
the unpolished manners of the inhabitants. For the par- 
son, civilisation was no part of his trade ; his business was 
with, the things of a better life, not with the carnal concerns 
of this material scene; in truth, his thoughts were prin- 
cipally occupied with his oatmeal and his cows. 

These, however, were not the only companions which this 
remote retirement afforded me. There was a family of 
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II very ^ySierent ^Meripticm, of mrfaich J gMhuiUy faecame 
the ohasen mtimate. Tbe fatb^ was a shsewd^ semtUe, 
ralicmai man, but vrho itaA turned Im principal ideation 
io subjects of agricttlture. His wife was a truly admiraUe 
imd e&traordinary wonum. She was the daught^ of a 
Mei^oJitfiOi Bdbleman, who, after having visited^ and made 
a eensiderable figure, in every eountry in Europe, ihad at 
length reeeived the blow of &te in this village. He had 
beea banished his eountry upon suspicion of religious and 
political heresy, and his estates confiscated. With this 
only child, Uke Prespero in the Teuqpest, he had wilh-' 
drawn himself to one of the most obscure and uncuhmited 
rf^ons of the world. Very soon, however, after his ar- 
rival in Wales he had been seized with a malignant fever, 
which carried him off in three days. He died possessed 
^ no other pn^erty than a lew jewels, and ji bill of credit, 
of no considerable amount, upon im Ei^lish baidcer. 

Here then was the infieint Lattra left in a fore^ coun- 
try, and without a single friend. The'&ther of fa^ pne-^ 
sent husband was led by motives of pure hunanity ^to seek 
to mitigate the 'mlsf(H*tuiies of the dying 'Italian. Though 
a plain uninstmeted matt, 'Wth m> i^straordinafrf (refine- 
malt of iifteHect, thcft^e was something in his Gom^nanec^ 
that 4etepmiiied 4he i^rangw m -his prosetEt 'fiiriom* and 
melancholy situation, to make him 'his exeetttdr, jaifLi "the 
guardian of his daughter. The Neapdtitan tmaeiBtood 
enou^ of English to explain ;his wishes Io fins idemSf 
attwdsnt of his death^bed. AsrhisoircamstaBec»wereaiar^ 
row, the servants 'rf the changer, two Itidians, a male and 
a fenude, were »seiit haek fto ih^ir ^^)(wii icouittry isoofi after 
the death of ^thetrmai^r. 

Laura was at "Ibis iinie ^ei^t years of 4lge. At ^thsse 
tender y^urs 4he had been susoeptiUe of 'bttle diwot in- 
jitrudtion.; and, as she ^ew up, ev«n ihe mennnry of 
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Us£bB&r becanpuB, from .year to year, j^o^ vague and india- 
tmet m her mind. But Uieve was sometbiag abe demad 
ffom her fadier, whether akmg with ihe Me he j)estowed, 
er ae the oonaequence of his ^uNtruistiopi and .mannera, 
which no time oould dfaee. JBvery added year of her life 
contaibuted to develop ithe fiind ^ hmr 4Le€om^hittCB|te. 
She readt she ohserved, she nefta^d. Without instnie- 
t09na, she taught herself to draw, fto suig, and t^ understand 
the more polite SttvQpeao langtfi^es. As she had no so- 
ciety in this remote sitoatieoi but that «f peasants, she hud 
BO idea of h<Mumr or superiority to he derived from her 
iu5q[uisitiDiis; but pursued them from a secret taste, and 
as the sources of personal enjoyment. 

A mutuid alteMehment gradually aro^e between her and 

the only son of her guardian. His father led him, fram 

early youth, to the labours and the sports of the fidd, and 

th^e was httle eongemakty between his pursuits and those 

^f Laura. But this was a defeot Ihat she was sJow io dis^ 

eoyer. She had never been aocust<Hned to society m ;b^ 

chosen aouisements, and habit at that time even made her 

conceive, that they were indebted to soUtude for anaddi* 

tional relish. The youthful rustic had great integrity, gi;eat 

rkindness^of heart, cudd was a lad of excellent sense. He 

was florid, weQ-proporliioned, and the goodness of his dis- 

pcisition made lus ox^wners ^afoiaUe. Accomplishments 

greater than -.these ishe Jmd ne^er ^^een in human form, 

sj(nae«the death' of:her ifather. In laetyShe js scarcely .to be 

considered as a sufferer m^thisimstaiice; evince., inher Giir- 

« 

'loni .a^d destitute •cwditiQu, it is little jpi:ohab^, when we 
consider the habits and .notions that now prevail, . that her 
j|6con^lishments, wassisted by 'fortune^ • weuld hme pDO* 
soured ;her an equal ^Jiiajiice in marriage. 

Whenshe heeame a moth^rther heart.op€aied>to a>new 
aSM^n. 'The idea now ipresei^d itself, y^h hadjoevcar 
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oecurred before, that in her children at least she might 
find the partners and companions of her favourite employ- 
ments. She wasy at the time of my arrival, mother of 
fonr, the eldest of which was a son. To all of them she 
had been a most assiduous instructor. It was well for her, 
perhaps, that she obtained this sphere for the exercise of 
her mind. It came just at the period when the charm 
which human life derives from novelty is beginning to wear 
off. It gave her new activity and animation. It is per- 
haps impossible that the refinements of which human na- 
ture is capable should not, after a time, subside into slug- 
giiAjiess, if they be not aided by the influence of society 
and affection. 

The son of the Welch farmer by this adnnrable woman 
was about seventeen years of age at the time of my settle- 
ment in their naghbourhood. His eldest sister was one 
year younger than himself. The whole family composed 
a group, with which a lover of tranquillity and virtue 
would have delighted to associate in any situation. It is 
easy, thwefore, to conceive how much I rejoiced in their 
friendship, in this distant retirement, and suffering, as I 
felt myself, from the nudtreatmenf and desertion of my 
species. The amiable Laura had a wonderful quickness of 
eye, and rapidity of appreh^ision ; but this feature in her 
countenance was subdued by a sweetness of disposition, 
such as I never in any other instance saw expressed in the 
looks of a human being. She soon distinguished me by 
her kindness and friendship •, for, living as she had done, 
though fiuniliar with the written productions of a cultivated 
intellect, she had never seen the thing itself realised in a 
living being, except in the person of her father. She de- 
lighted to converse with me upon subjects of literature and 
taste, and she eagerly invited my assistance in the educa- 
tion of her children. The son, though young, had been so 
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happily improved and instructed by his mother, that I 
found in him nearly all the most essential qualities we re- 
quire in a friend. Engagement and inclination equally 
led me to pass a considerable part of every day in this 
agreeable society. Laura treated me as if I had been one 
of the £Bimily; and I sometimes flattered myself that I 
might one day become such in reality. What an enviable 
resting-place for me, who had known nothing but calamity, 
and had scarcely dared to look for sympathy and kindness 
in the countenance of a human being ! 

The sentiments of friendship which early disclosed them- 
selves between me and the members of this amiable family 
daily became stronger. At every interview, the confidence 
reposed in me by the mother increased. While our fa- 
miliarity gained in duration, it equally gained in that sub- 
tlety of communication by which it seemed to shoot forth 
its roots in ev^y direction. There are a thousand little 
evanescent touches in the development of a growing 
friendship, that are neither thought of, nor would be un- 
derstood, between common acquaintances. I honoured 
and esteemed the respectable Laura like a mother ; for, 
though the difference of our ages was by no means suffi- 
cient to authorise the sentiment, it was irresistibly sug- 
gested to me by the fact of her always being presented to 
my observation under the maternal character. Her son 
was a lad of great understanding, generosity, and feeling, 
and of no contemptible acquirements; while his tender 
years, and the uncommon excellence of his mother, sub- 
tracted something firom the independence of his judgment, 
and impressed him with a sort of religious deference for 
her wiU. In the eldest daughter I beheld the image of 
Laura; for that I felt attached to her for the present ; and 
I sometimes conceived it probable that hereafter I might 
learn to love her for her own sake. — Alas, it was thus that 



I amused myself with tte Tisioiis of distMt yearn, while I 
Btood in reality on the hriok of the {ireoq^ee i 

It wiUf perhapci, he thought stnuige .thai I never ^mee 
eonununicated the paFtienlars of my atory to this syniable 
matron, or to my young friend, for sueh I may idso ventore 
to caH Inm, her^son.- But in truth I abborred the memory 
of this story ; I placed all my hoipes of happiness m Ae 
prospect of its bdng eimsigned to oMmoii^ I fimdjy flc^ 
tered myself that sudi would be the <event : in the midst of 
my unlooked-for happiness, I $09Tee\y rec0HeGt8d,^oiP, re^ 
goUeeting, was disposed to yield but a smatt degree of credit 
to^ the menaces of BIr. Fafldaad. 

One day, &at I was fitting alone with the aoeompliidied 
Laura, she repeated his atl-dreadful name. I started wilh 
astonishm^it, amazed that a woman iibe this, who knew 
nobody, who hved as it were alone <in a o^ner ef iheimi- 
verse, wbo had neww in a single instance enterad into any 
fashionable dircle, this admirable nd fascinating hermit^ 
shoidd, ^y some unaecountable aocident, have keeoade 
ac^^uaanted with this fatal and tremendousnaxne. JbteMdi- 
ment, however, was not my only sensation. 1 became paie 
wi^ terror ; I rose from my seat ; I attempted to isit down 
iigain/; {reeled outof rthe^riMua, and hastened to bury^my- 
iiclf ,in solitude. The unexpectedtiess Bf the incident took 
irom jae aU precaution, ajad overwhelmed .my faoulfies. 
The .pe^tratuig Laura observed imy behaviour ; bnt 110- 
tlaai^^furdier <eeeurred to ^ooaite her ^atteaiiefi^toiit lat Jibhat 
ime; ^afiid, ceiticliidiBg Iham ^my maraur ithait aenqnvry 
would >b0 ipail^ to me^ she humanely muppnai^d het 
^ttraoeily. 

I afterwartis 4buiid that Mr. Falktaml had been ihnown 
itO'tbe&iher of LMra; that ^be bad been iattquainted'M^h 
ihe^aryi^<C;ount Makeat, cmd'wUh ta iMniiber d* <$&er 
4»aiisaclioi^ rredounding in 4he/^hi^cet< degree to ithe fsvedit 
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o£ ike gaUant EnigUshmap. The^qMditan had left kttere 
in wliich these transactioiis were recorded, and which 
epdce of Mr. Falkland in the fai^iest terms of panegyric. 
LaurA had been used to regard ev^ little reliek of her 
father with a sort of religious veneration; and, by this 
aeeident, the naiae of Mr. Falkland was connected in her 
mind with the sentiments of unbounded esteem. 

The scene by which I was surr<Nmded was perhaps 
mote grate&d to me, than it woidd have he&k to most 
other persons with my degree of intellectual cultivation. 
Sore with p^naeeulaon and distress, and bleeding at ahnost 
every vein, there was nothing I so. much coveted as rest 
and tranquillity^ It seemed as if my faculties were, ^t least 
£n* the timA, exhausted fay the late preternatural, intensily 
of then* exertions, and ihat they stood indispensably in 
need of a period of ccnnfiamtive i(nspension« 

This ivasy however, but a temporary feelmg. .My miad 
I^d alwasfs been active, and I was probaJbly indebted to 
the 4Si^eriii^ I had aidured, and the ex^piisite and in- 
creased susoeptibilily Uiey produced, for new ^^levgies. I 
soon felt th)» desire dF semeiaddittonal smd vigorous poiiMit 
In llus state (^ miad, I met 1^ aocidfflit, in a neglected 
comer of the house of one of my neighbours, with a.^- 
nerai dictionary of four of the northern laaguages. This 
incident gave adireotionto mytbottghte. 4n my youth I 
had not been iaattenti^ :lo >langiu^E^. >I det^mined to 
attempt, at least ifor my own use, aniCtymalogical anripns 
of the English language. I ^easily ^teMsived,^ dMtt (this qmrv- 
snit had one iadvantage 4o a pimomin my silvaJtion, and 
that A smaH number of hooki», ii^ottstllted wilih ihk mm, 
would afford ^employment ^fior a eonsideeable time. A qaie-* 
cuned X)ther dictionaries, tin imy in<»deatal iitodiftg, i 
ncrted ihe manlier m «whieh >watds wiese used, 4inli hp^ed 
thesejnenmrksjfto fk^'illiitU^ ^fony general oiquiry. it 
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was unintermitted in my asBiduity, and my collections pro- 
mised to accumulate. Thus I was provided with sources 
both of industry and recreation, the more completely to 
divert my thoughts firom the recollection ci my past mis^ 
fiMTtunes. 

In this state, so grateful to my feelings, week after week 
glided away without interruption and alarm. The atua- 
tion in which I was now placed had some resembhmce to 
that in which I had spent my earUer years, with the ad- 
vantage of a more attractive society, and a riper ju<%ment. 
I b^an to look back upon the intervening period as upon 
a distempered and tormenting dream; or rather, perhiqps^ 
my feeUngs were like those of a man recovered from an 
interval of raging delirium, from ideas of horror, confusion, 
flight, persecution, agony, and despair 1 When I recol- 
lected what I had undei^one, it was nbt without satis£Eio- 
tion, as the recollection of a thing that was past ; every 
day augmented my hope that it was never to return. 
Surely the. dark and terrific menaces of Mr. Falkland were 
rather the perturbed suggestions of his angry mind, than the 
final result of a deliberate and digested system! How 
happy should I fed, beyond the ordinary lot of man, if, 
after the terrors I had undei^one, I should now find myself 
unexpectedly restored to the immunities of a human being ! 

While I was thus soothing my mind with f<»id imagina- 
tions, it happened that a few bricklayers and thdr labourers 
came over from a distance of five or six miles, to work upon 
some additions to one of the better sort of houses in the 
town, which had changed its tenant No incident ooidd 
be more trivial than this, had it not been for a strange 4)oia- 
cidence of time between this circumstance, and a change 
whidi introduced itself into my situation. This first ma- 
nifested itself in a sort of sdiyness with which I was treated^ 
first by one person, and th^ another, of my new-formed 
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^u^amtanee. They were backwaird to enter into conver- 
sation with me, and answered my enquiries with an awk- 
ward, and embarrassed air. When they met me in the 
street or the field, their countenances contracted a cloud, 
and they endeavoured to shun me. My scholars quitted 
me one after another ; and I had no longer any employment 
in my mechanical profession. It is impossible to describe 
the sensations, which the giradual but uninterrupted pro- 
gress of this revolution produced in my mind. It seemed 
as if I had some contagious disease, from which every man 
dhrunk with alarm, and left me to perish unassisted and 
alone. I asked one man and another to explain to me the 
meaning of these appearances; but everyone avoided the 
task, and answered in an evasive and ambiguous manner. 
I sometimes supposed that it was all a delusion of the ima-^ 
gination ; till the repetition of the sensation brought the 
reahty too painfully home to my apprehension. There are 
few tilings that give a greater shock to the mind, than a 
phenomenon in the conduct of our feUow men, of great 
importance to our concerns, and for which we are unable 
to assign any plausible reason. At times I was half in-s 
clined to believe that the change was not in other men, but 
that some alienation of my own understanding generated 
the horrid vision. I endeavoured to awaken from my 
dream, and return to my former state of enjoyment and 
happiness ; but in vain. To the same consideration it may 
be ascribed, that, unacquainted with the source of the evil, 
observing its perpetual increase, and finding it, so far as I 
could perceive, entirely arbitrary in its nature, I was unable 
to ascertain its limits, or the degree in which it would finally 
overwhelm me. 

In the midst, however, of the wonderful and seemingly 
inexplicable nature of this scene, there was one idea that 
instantly obtruded itself, and that I could never after banish 
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frmmwjnmd. ItigFalkiiffidl in vain I struggled agsoist 
the. seeming improbability of the s«ippo«tion. In vain I 
fuM^ «^Mr. FalklaiMl, vme as be is, and pregnant in re- 
^onreest aets by human, wii by supernatural means. lie 
■my erertake me by surprise, and in a manner of wbieh I 
bad no previous expectation; bat he cannot prodnee a 
^fieat and' notorious effect without some visible agency, 
hci^^iwver difficnb it may be to trace that agwusy to its ab- 
solute author. He cannot, like those invisMe peniotti^es 
who are supposed from time to time to intttrfere in human 
affiiirs, itde in the whirlwind, shroud himself in clouds and 
impenetrable darioiess, and scatter destruction upott the 
earth from his secret habitation." Thus it was tbat I bribed 
my imagination, and endeavonred to persuade myself that 
my present unhappiness originated in a different source 
from my former. AU evils appeared trivial to me, in com^ 
parison with the recollection and perpetuation of my parent 
misfortune. I Mi like a man distracted, by the incoherence 
of my ideas to my present situation, exclu&g from it the 
machinations of Mr. Falkland, on the one hand ; and on 
the other, by the horror I conceived at the bare pes»bility 
of again encountering his animosity, after a so^nsion of 
many weeks, a suspension as I had hoped for ev«r. An 
interval like ^this was an e^e to a peroon in the calamitous 
situation I had so long experienced. But, in vpUe of my 
efforts, I could not banish from my mind the dreadfid idea. 
My original conceptions of the genius and perseverance of 
Mr. Falkland had been sudi, that I could with difficulty 
think any thing impossiMe to him. I knew not how to set 
up my own opinions of material causes and the powers of 
the human mind, as the limits of existence. Mr. Falkland 
had always been to my imagination an object of wonder, 
»id that which excites our wonder we searcely suppose 
oursdves competent to analyse. 



ICttUty weB be eoneenred, that one of the first persons to 
i^hom I thought of sqpplying for an explanation of this 
dreadfhl mystery was the accomplished Lam*a» My disap- 
poiiitikient here cut me to the heart; I was not prepared 
for it. I recollected the ingenuousness of her nature, the 
frankness of her manners, the partiality with which she had 
honoured me. If I were mortified with the coldness, the 
niggedness, imd the emel mistake of prnciples with which 
Ae viOage ii^biCants repelled my enquiries, the mortifica-r 
tion ( suffered only drove me more impetuously to seek 
the enre <^ my griefe from this object of my admiration. 
*^ In Laura,^ said I, '^I am secure from these vulgar pre^ 
judices. I confide in her justice. I am sure she will not 
cast me off unheard, nor without strictly examining a ques- 
tion on all si^, in which every thing that is valuable to a 
person she once esteemed, may be involved.'' 

Thas encouraging myself, I turned my steps to the place 
of her residence* As I passed al^ng, I called up all my re-^ 
collection, I summoned my Acuities. ^*I may be made 
miserable,'^ said Ij " but it shall not be for want of any 
exertion of mine, that promises to lead to happiness. I wiH 
be clear, collected, simple in narrative, ingenuous in com- 
munication. I will leave nothing unsaid that the case may 
require. I will not volunteer any thing that relates to my 
former transactions with BIr. Falkland; but, if I find that 
my present calamity is connected with those transactions, 
I WiH not fear but that by an honest explanation I shall 
remove it.'* 

I knocked at the door. A servant appeared, and told 
me that her mistress hoped I would excuse her ; she must 
really heg tb dispense with my vbit. 

I was thunderstruck. I was rooted to the spot. I had 
been carefully preparing my mind for every thing that I 
supposed Ukdy to happen, but this event had not-entered 
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into my calculatimis. I roused myself in a partial degree^ 
and walked away without uttering a word* 

I had not gone far before I perceived one of the workmen 
following me, who put into my hands a billet The oon^ 
tents were these : — 

"Mr. Williams, 

" Let me see you no more, I have right at least to ex* 
pect your compliance with this requisition; and, upon that 
condition, I pardon the enormous impropriety and guih 
with which you have conducted yourself to me and my 
funily. 

" Laura Denison,** 

The sensations with which I read these few lines are in- 
describable. I found in them a dreadful confirmation of 
the calamity that on all sides invaded me. But what I felt 
most was the unmoved coldness with which they appeared 
to be written. This coldness from Laura, my comforter, 
my friend, my mother ! To dismiss, to cast me off for ever, 
without one thought of compunction I 

I determined however, in spite of her requisition, and in 
spite of her coldness, to have an explanation with her. I 
did not despair of conquering the antipathy she harboured. 
I did not fear that I should rouse her from the vulgar and 
unworthy conception, of condemning a man, in points the 
most material to his happiness, without stating the accusa- 
tions that are urged against him, and without hearing him 

in reply. 

Though I had no doubt, by means of resolution, of gain-* 
ing access to her in her house, yet I preferred taking her 
unprepared, and not warmed against me by any previous 
contention. Accordingly, the next morning, at the time she 
usually devoted to half an bourns air and exercise, I hastened 
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Id her gard^i, leaped the palings and eoik^ealed Myself iii 
aa arbour. Presently I saw, firom my retreat, tbe younger 
part of the femfly strolling through the garden, and from 
tbeneeinto the fleMs; but it was not my business to be seen 
by them. I looked after them, however, with eaf*nestness^ 
unobserved ; and I could not help asking myself^ with a deep 
and heartfelt sigh, whether it were poi^ibl^ that I saw them 
liow. for the last time P 

They had not advaBoed £ftr into the fields before their 
mother made her appearance. I observed in her her usual 
serenity and sweetness of countenance. I could feel my 
heart khocking against my ribsw My whole frame was in 
a taimiilt I stole out of the arbour ; and^ as I adv^oiced 
scam*, my pace became quickened. 

^^ For God'is sake, madam^'' eiLclaimed I, " giv« me a hear- 
iftgl Do nm avoid me r 

She stood stiH. "No, ^r,^' she replied, "I shall not avoid' 
you. I wished you to dispense with this meeting ; but since 
I oa&not obtain that — ^I am conscious of no wrong ; afad 
therefore, though the meeting gives me pain^ it inspires mie 
With nD.fear4" 

" Oh, madam,^' answered I, " my frigid ! the object of all 
my reverence! whom I once ventured i6 call my mother! 
call ydu wish not to hear me? Can you have no anxiety 
for my justification, whatever may be the unfavourable ini- 
]^ssion you may have received against me P'^ 

**Not an atom. I have neither wish tibt inclination to 
hear you. That tale which, in its plaili and unadorned state, 
is destructive of the character of him to whom it relates, no 
colouring can make an honest one.^' 

" Good God I Can you think of condemning a man when 
yon have heard only one side of his story ?'* 

" bideed I can,'' replied she with dignity. " The maidm 
of hearing both sides may be very well in some cases ; but it 

2« 
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wottid be ridienlou9 to suppose* that tkere are not cases^ 
<jhat« at. the( first:]iieBtioii,'are too dear to admit the shadow 
of a dottM. By a wellH^oiicerted. defence you may give me 
new reasiHis to admire your dbilities; but I am aequainted 
ynih ihem. akeady. I can admire your abilities, without 
tolerating your character/' 

. ^^^Atadam ! Amii^Ue^ exemplary Laura*! whom, in the 
midst of all your harshness and infletibility^ I honour ! I 
conjure you, by every thing that is sacred, to tell me what 
it is that has filled you with this sudden avwsHon to me.'* 

''No, sir) that you shall never'obtain firom me. I have 
nothing to say to you. I stand still and hear you ; becausef 
virtue disdains to appear abashed and confounded in the 
presence of vice. Your conduct even at this moment, in unf 
opinion, condemns you« True virtue refiises the drudgery 
of explanation and apology. True virtue shines by its ovm 
light, ,and needs no art to set it off. Yon have the first 
principles of morality as; yet to learn." 

'' And can you imagine^ that the most upright condiiet i» 
always superior to the danger of ambiguity ? " 

"Exactly so. Virtue, sir, consists in actionsy and nol 
in words. The good, man and the bad are characters 
precisely opposite, not characters distinguished fi*om eadv 
other by imperceptible shades. The Providence that rules 
us ally has not permitted us to be left without a ciew in the 
most important of all questions. Eloquence, may seek to 
confound it ; but it shall be my care to avmd its deceptive 
influence. ,1 do not wish to have my understandii^ per<* 
verted, and all the differences of things concealed froin my 
apprehension." 

'' Madam, madam ! ; it would be impossible' for- you to 
hold this language, if you had not always, lived iUvthia ob^ 
seure. retreat, if you had; ever been conv^sant wi& the 
passions and institution9r<^ men." 



^K mKj. he so. And, if that' be the cafte^ I have great 
reason to be Ihankfiil to my Ood, who has thus enabled me 
lo preservie'^th^ inno^nce iof my heart, and the ititK^ity of 
my understanding." 

^'Can you believe then that ignorance is the only^ or the 
safest, preservative of integrity ? " 

'^ Sir, I told yoii at first, and I repieai to you agam^ that 
dl your declamation^ is in vain. I wish you would have 
saved me and yourself that pain which is the- only thing 
that can possibly restdt from it. But let us suppose that 
virtue could ever be the equivocal thing you would have me 
believe. Is it possible, if you had been honest, that you 
Would hot have acquainted me with your story ? Is it 
possible, that you wotild have \eh me to have beeli infonned 
bf it by a mere accident, and with all thb shocking aggra- 
vations yoii well knew that accident would giv^. it ? lis it 
possible you should have violated the most sacred of all 
trusts, isind have led me unknowingly to admit to the inter- 
course of my children a character, which if, as you pretend, 
it is substontially honest, you cannot deny to be blasted 
and branded in the face of the whole world ? Go, sir ; I 
despise you. You are a monster knd not a man. I cannot 
tdl whether my personal situation misleads me ; but, to my 
thinking, this last action of yoiirs is worse than all the rest 
Nature has constituted me the protector of my children. I 
shall always remember and resent the indelible injury you 
have done them. You have wounded me to the very 
heart, ,and have taught me to What a pitch the villany of 
man can extend." 

*^ Madam, I can be silent no longer. I see that you have 
by some means come to a hearing of the story of Mr. 
Falldand." 

^ I have. I am astonished you have the efirontery to 
pronounce his name. That name has been a denomination, 

86* 
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as Car imk as my m^piory ow reAeb, for lW;most.ei&Ued 
of fAortaby the wi36st And mOsl generous of men." 

'^Madatn^ I owe it to myself to set you r^t mk this 
subject. Mr. Falkland " 

" Mr. WilliaoBt I see my children retoming botn the 
fields, and coming this way. The basest aeti^ you eter 
did was the obtroding yotUBelf upon them as an instmotor. 
I ioBist that you see them no more. I cimanand you to 
be silent I command you to withcbaw. If you persist in 
yoftir absurd resolution of expostulatkig with me^ you nuiat 
take some othw time." 

I coidd continue no longer. I was in a msaimer heairU 
broken through the whole of this dialogue* I could not 
think of protracting the pain of this admirable womaa^ 
upon whom, though I wa« innocent of the crimes die 
imputed to me, I had inflicted so much pain already, I 
yielded to the imperiousness(rf'her commands, and withdrew* 

I hasttoedi without knowing why, from the presence ef 
Laura to my own habitation. Upon entering the house^ 
an apartment of which I occupied, I found it 4otldt^ 
deserted of its usual inhabitaiits. The wOiHan and her 
children were gone to eiyoy the frei^ess of the bi^eesEev 
The husband was engaged in his usual out-doOr :Ocr 
cupations. The doors of persons of the lower order in 
this part of the country are secured^ in the day-time, onlf 
with a latch. I ent^ed, and went into the kitdi^ of the 
fisuaaUy* Here, as I looked round, my eyes accidentaUjr 
glanced upon a paper lying in one corner, whichi by some 
association I was unable to explain, roused in me a stn^ 
sensation of suspicion and curiosity. I eagerfy went 
towards it, caught it up, and found it to be the very paper 

of the WONE^RFUL AND SURPRISING HISTORY OF CaLEB WnJUUMSI 

the discovery of which, towards the dose of my residence 
in London, had produced in me suchinexpressiMe anguish. 
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' Thii encounter at once cleared iip aB tbe mystery Aat 
hung upon my late transaotkms. Abhorred and intolerable 
certainly succeeded to the doubts which had haunted my 
mtaid. It struck me with the rapi^ty of ligihtning. I felt a 
sudden torpor and sickness that pervaded every fibre of my 
frame. 

Was there no hope that remained for me P Was ac* 
quittal useless P Was there no period, past or in pros- 
pect, that could §^ve relief to my sufferings? Was the 
odious and atrocious falsehood that had been invented 
against me, to follow me wherever I went, to strip me of 
character, to deprive me of the sympathy and good-*wttt of 
mankind, to wrest from me the very bread by whi^h }ife 
must be sustained ? 

For the space perhaps of half an hour, the agony I felt 
from this termination to my tranquillity, and the expectation 
it excited of the enmity which would follow me through 
every retreat, was such as to bereave me of all consistent 
thinking, much more of the power of coming to any reso- 
lution. As soon as this giddiness and horror of the mind 
subsided, and the deadly calm that invaded my faculties 
was no more, one stiff and master gale gaibed the as- 
cendancy, and drove me to an instant desertion of this late 
cherished retreat. I had no patience to enter into further 
remonstrance and exjdanation with the inhaUtants of my 
pnsBOUt residence. I believed that it was in vain to \iiape 
to' recover the favourable prqioidsession and tranqniUity I 
had latdy enjoyed. In encountering the prejudices that 
were thus armed against me, I should have to deal with 
a variety of dispositions, and, though I might succeed wiA 
some, I could not expect to succeed with all. I had seen 
loo muck of the reign of triumphant falsehood, to have 
that sanguine confidence in the effects of my iaBecenoe> 
whidb woiM have suggested itself to the Blind of any other 
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penMMi of my propensities and my age. The recent in- 
stance which had occurred in my convei^ation with Laum 
might^well'cmitribnte to discourage me. i could wmt en* 
dure the thought of opposing the venom that was thus 
scattered against me, in detail and through its minuter 
particle. If ever it should be necessary to encounter it, 
if I were pursued like a wild beast, till I could no longer 
avoid turning upon my hunters, I would then turn upon 
the true author of this unprincipled attack; I would en- 
counter the calumny in its strong hold; I would rouse 
mysdf to an exartion hitherto unessayed; and, by the 
firmness, intrepidity, and unalterable constancy I should 
display, would yet compel mankind to li^eheve Mr. Falkland 
a suborner and a murderer I 



CHAPTER XL. 

I HASTEN to the conclusion of my melancholy story. I 
bcf^ to write soon after the period to which I have now 
conducted it. This was another resource that my mind, 
ever eager in inventing means to escape from my misery, 
suggested. In my haste to withdraw myself firom the re- 
treat in Wales, where first the certainty of Mr. Falkland's 
menaces was confirmied to me, I left behind me the appa- 
ratus of my etymological enquiries, aiid the papers Ihad 
written upon the subject. I have never been able to per- 
suade myself to resume this pursuit. It is always discou- 
raging, to begin over again a laborious task, and exert 
one^s self to recover a position we had already occupied.; 
I kneiK^ not how soon or. how abruptly I might be driven^ 
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bom afiy new situation; the appendages of the study in 
whieh I had engaged were too cumbrous for this state ol 
dep^iSttice and uncertainty ; they only served to give new 
j»harpness to the enmity of my foe, and new poignancy to 
to my hourly-renewing distress. 

But what was of great importance, and^made the deepest 
impression upon my mind, was my separation from the 
family of Laura. Fool that I was, to imagine that there 
was any room for me in the abodes of friendship and tran- 
quillity 1 It was now first, that I felt, with the most into- 
lerable acuteness, how completely I was cut off from the 
whole human species. Other connexions I had gained, 
eoraparatively without interest ; and I saw them dts- 
soWed without the consummation of agony. I had never 
experienced the purest refinements of friendship, but in 
two instances ; that of Collins, and this of the family of 
Laura. SoUtude, separation, banishment! These are 
words often in the mouths of human beings ; but few men 
except myself have felt the lull latitude of their meaning. 
Th^ pride of philosophy has taught us to treat man as an 
individual. He is no such thing. He holds necessarily, 
indispensably, to his species. He is like those twin-births, 
that have two heads indeed, and four hands ; but if you 
attempt to detach them from each other, they are inevi- 
tably subjected to miserable and lingering destruction. 

It was this circumstance, more than all the rest, that 
graduaUy gorged my heart with abhorrence of Mr. Falk- 
land. I could not think of his name but with a sickness 
and a loathing that seemed more than human. It was by 
his means that I suffered the loss of one consolation after 
another, of every thing that was happiness, or that had 
the: resemblance of happiness. 

The writing of these memoirs served tne as a source' of 
avocation for several. years. For some time I had a me- 



lano)iQly i^^^isfaciioo in it I wa^ hotter fkleased to relra^e 
the particulars of c^dkamities thi^t hiid formidriy afflicted me^ 
Ukan to look forward, as at other times I was too apt le 
do, to those by which I might hereafter be overtaken. I 
conceived that my story, faithfuBy digested, wonld ca^ry im 
it an inq^r^ss^op ^f truth that few men would be able to 
rei^ist ; or, at worst, that^ hy leaiYiJa^ it behind me when I 
should no longer pontinuf) to exist, posterity might be in- 
duced to do me jusiticey and^ semg^ in my example what 
sort of evils are entailed upon mankind by society^ it is 
at present constituted, might be inclined to turn their at- 
tention upon the fountaip from which such bitter waters 
have beoQ accustomed to flow. But these motives have 
diminished in their influence. I have contracted a disgust 
for life and all its appendages. Writing, which was at 
first a pleasure, is changed into a burthen. I shall com-^ 
press into a small compass what remains to be told. 

I discovered, not long after the period of wlujch I am 
speaking, the. precise cause of the reverse I had expe- 
rienced in my residence in Wales, and, included in that 
cause, what it was I had to look for in my future adven* 
.tures. Mr. Falkland had taken the infernal Gines into h]& 
pay, f man critically qualified for the service in which he 
was now engaged, by the unfeeling brutality of his temper, 
by his habits of mind at oi|ce audacious and artful, and by 
the peculiar animosity and vengeance he had conceived 
against me. The employment to ^^bich this man was 
hired, was that of fo)lowmg me from place to place, bbst^ 
ing my reputation, and preventing me from the chance,' by 
continuing long in one residence, of acquiring a character 
for integrity, that should give new weight to any accusation 
I might at a future time be induced to prefer. He had 
coi^e to the seat of my rei^denee with the briddayers and 
hboujr^^s I have mentioned ; imd, while he took care to 
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Mmp <>ut of sight ISO Gar as related to me, wafi indostrious 
in difweminatiag tkat which, in the eye of the world, seemed 
(# aineunt to a d^uonstration of the profligacy and detest- 
ahlaiiess of my character. It was no doubt from him that 
the detested scroll had been procured, which I had found 
ip my habitation immediately prior to my quitting it. fat 
^ this, Mr. Falkland, reasoning upon his principles, was 
oidy eoqploying a necessary precaution. Th^e was some- 
thing in the temper of his mind, that impressed him with 
aversion to the idea of violently putting an end to my ex- 
isteiice ; at the same time that unfortunately he could never 
deen^ himself sujSBciently secured agaiiist my recrimination, 
so long as I remained alive. As to the fact of Qines being 
retained by him for this tremendous purpose, he by no 
means desired that it should become generally known ; but 
neither did he look upon the possibility of its being known 
with terror. It was already too notorious for his wishes, 
that I had advanced the most odious charges against him. 
If he regarded me with abhorrence as the adversary of his 
famci those persons who had had occasion to be in any 
d^pree acquainted with our history, did not entertain less 
abhorrence i^ainst me for my own sake. If they should 
at any time know the pains he exerted in causing my evil 
reputation to follow me, they would consider it as an act 
of imps^rti^ justice, pef haps as a generous anxiety to pre^ 
vent othei? men from being imposed upon and injured, as 
be hi^d been. 

What expedient w$» I to employ for the purpose of 
^unteracting the meditated and barbarous prudence, which 
was tbnii destined, ip aU changes of scene, to deprive me 
of the benefits and consolations of hunum society p There 
was one expedient against which I was absolutely deter-^ 
mined-r-dii^uise. I had experienced so n^ny mdrtifica- 
lionf , and sudi intol^i^Ie restraint, when I formerly had 
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recourse to it ; It was associated in my q^^iaory with seoh- 
sations of such acute aaguish, that my mind was thus far 
entirely convinced : life was not worth purchasing at so 
hi{^ a price ! But, though in this respect I was wholly 
resolved, there was another point that did not appear so 
materia], and in which, therefore, I was willing to accom- 
modate myself to circumstances. I was contented, if that 
would insure my peace, to submit to the otherwise unmanly 
expedient of passing by a different name. 

But the change of my name, the abruptness with which 
I removed from place to place, the remoteness and the 
obscurity which I proposed to myself in the choice of 
my abode, were all insufficient to elude the sagacity of 
Gines, or the unrelenting constancy with which Mr. Falk- 
land incited my tormentor to pursue me. Whithersoever 
I removed myself, it was not long before I had occasion to 
perceive this detested adversary in my rear. • No words 
can enable; me to do justice to the sensations which this 
circumstance produced in me. It was like what has been 
described of the eye of Omniscience, pursuing the guilty 
sinner, and darting a ray that awakens him to new sensi- 
bility, at the very moment that, otherwise, exhausted na- 
ture would lull him into a temporary oblivion of the 
reproaches of his conscience. Sleep fled firom my eyes. 
No walls could }iide me from the discernment of this hated 
foe. Every where his industry was unwearied to create 
for me new distress. Rest I had none ; relief I had none: 
never could I count upon an instant's security ; nev^r could 
I wrap myself in the shroud of oblivion. The minutes in 
which I did not actually perceive him, were contaminated 
and blasted with the certain expectation of his speedy inter- 
ference. In my first retreat I had passed a few weeks of 
delusive tranquillity, but never after was I h^py enough 
to attain to so muchas that shadowy gratification. I ^peni 
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some years in tUs dreadful vicissitude of pain. My sen- 
sattons at certain periods amotmted to- insanity. 

I pursued in every succeeding' instance the conduct I had 
adopted at first^ I determined never to enter into a con- 
test of accusation and defence with the exeerahle Gines. 
If I could have submitted to it in other respects, what puiv 
pose Would it answer? I should have but an imperfect 
and mutihted story to tell. This story had succeeded with 
persons already prepossessed in my favour bjr personal in- 
tercourse ; but could it succeed with strangers ? It had 
succeeded so long as I was able to hide myself from my 
pursuers; but could it succeed now, that this appeared 
impracticable, and that they proceeded by arming against 
me a whole vicinity at once P 

It is inconceivable the mischiefs that this kind of existence 
included. Why should I insist upon such aggravations as 
hunger, beggary, and external wretchedness ? These were 
an inevitable consequence. It was by the desertion of 
mankind that, in each successive instance, I was made 
acquainted with my fate. Delay in such a moment served 
but to increase the evil ; and when I fled, meagreness and 
penury were the ordinary attendants of my course. But 
this was a small consideration. Indignation at one time, 
and unconquerable perseverance at another, sustained 
me, where humanity, left to itself, would ^probably have 
sunk. 

, It has already appeared that I was not of a temper to 
endure calamity, without endeavouring, by every means I 
could flevise, to elude and disarm it Recollecting, as I was 
habituated to do, the various projects by which my situation 
could be meliorated, the question occurred to me, ^^ Why 
should Ibe harassed by the pursuits of this Gines? Why, 
man to man, may I not, by the powers of my mind, attain 
the ascendancy over him? At present he appears to be 
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the penecutor, and i the pmeeiited: k iot this ifiiieraae» 
the mere creatnre of the megiiietkm? May I not employ 
my ingeoiuty to v!» him with difficiilties, aad iaofj^ at 
the eadlew labour to whieh he will be oopdemn^ ?'' 

Alas, this is a speculation for a mind at easel It is nol 
the persecution, tot the catastrophe 'wbkh is anneied to 
it, that makes the diff^r^ee between the tyrant and die 
sufferer 1 In mere corporal exertion the hmit^, perhaps, is 
upon a level with the miserable animal he pursues! But 
could it be forgotten by eithw of us, that at evei^ sti^ 
Gines was to gratify bis mahgoant passions, by dissawoat- 
ing diaiges of the most in&mous nature, and bwIHb^ 
against me the abhoirence of every honest bosom, while I 
was to sustain the still-repeated annihilation of my peace, 
my character, and my bread P Could I, by any refinement 
of reason, conyert this dreadful series into sport P I had 
no philosophy that qualified me Snr so extraordinary an 
effort If, under other eircumstances, I could eva^ have 
Mitertained so strange s^ imagination, I waa restraiit0d in 
the present instance by the necessity of providing for my- 
self the means of subsistence, and the letters wtiidi, throuc^ 
that necessity, the forms <^ human society imposed up<m 
my exertions. 

In. one of (hose changes of residence, to which my mi- 
serable f$^tc reputedly compelled me^ I m^t upon a road 
which I was obliged to traverse, the friend of my youth, 
my earliest and best beloved friend, the v^ierable Gcfllins. 
It was Que of those misfortunes which serv^ to-aocunudkate 
my distress, that this man had quitted the islajad of Great 
Britain only a v^ry few weeks before tjuit fatal reverse o| 
fortune which had ever since jm^ued me wUh imre)c|iiting 
eagerness. Mr. Falkland, in addition to the largo estate he 
posMs^ed in England, had a very valuaUe plantation hiLttie 
West InAea. This prcqperty bad been greatly nfifemanaged 
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hf the person who had the iireetioB of it od the spot ; asd^ 
after various promises and evasioMi on his part, xtfaidi» 
however they might serve to beguile the patience of Mr. 
Falkland, had been attended with no salutary fruits , it was 
resolved that Mr. Collins should go over a person, to rec-^ 
tify the afattsea which had so long prevuled. There had 
eyea been some idea of his rending several years^ if not 
settling ftudlf , upon the piantalion. From that hour to 
the present I had nlever received the sratdlest iiiteil%ence 
rcspeetii^ him. 

I had always considered the drciinataneid of his critical 
absence aa one of my severest misfortunes. Mr. Oollinil 
had been one of the first persons, even in the period of my 
infancy^ to conceive hc^ies of me, as c^ something above 
the common standard i and had cmitributed more than oaf 
other to toeourage and assist my juvenile studies. He had 
been the executcMr of the little property of my father, ^hd 
had fi:3ced upon him for that purpose in consid^^tion of tho 
mntnad affeetion that existed between us ; and I seemed, oil 
every acoomii^ to have more claim upon his protection than 
upon that of any other human being. I had dways be-^ 
Ueved that, had he been present in the crisis of my fortune,, 
he would have felt a conviction of my innocence ; and, con* 
vineed himself, woidd, by means of the venerableness and 
eoei^ of his idiiiraeter, have interposed so effectuaDy, 
as to have saved me the greater part of my subsequent 
misfortunes. 

There was yet another idea m my mind relative to thia 
sulfect, which had more weight with me, than even the 
substantial eurtiimB of fiienddbqi I should have expected 
from bun. The greatest aggravation of my present kit 
was, that I was cut off from the friendship of mankind, i 
ian aafdy affirm, that poverty and hunger^ that endless 
wanderings, that a blasted character and the «unes that 
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dung to my iuune, vfere aB o£ them slighl onifortiniei eom^ 
pared, to this. I endeavottred to sulaki myself hj. the 
sense of my integrity, but the y<Mce of no man upon eiurth 
eehoield to the voice of my. conscience. ** I called aloud; 
hut there was none to answer; there was none .that re- 
garded.'' To . me the whole worid Was nnhearing a& the 
tempiest, and as cold as the torpedo. Sympathy,, the mag-^ 
netic virtue, the hidden essence of our life, was extinct 
Nor was this the Sinn, of my misery. This food, so essen- 
tial to an intelligent existence, seemed perpetually roiewing 
before me in its feirest coloursy only the more eflbctually 
to lihide my grasp, and to moek my hunger. From, time 
to time I was prompted to unfold the affections of my soul, 
only to be repelled with, the greater .anguish, and to be 
baffled in a way the most intolerably mcnrtilyii^. 

No i^ightj therefore, could give me a purer dd^gfat than 
that whidi, now presented itself to my eyes. It was some 
time, however, before either of us recognised the person of 
the other. Ten years had elapsed since. our last. interview. 
Ifr. Collins looked much oldw than he had. done at that 
period ; in addition to which, he was, in his present ap- 
pearance, pale, sickly, and thin. These unfeivourable 
effects had been produced by the change of climate, parti- 
cularly trying to persons in an advanced period, of life. 
Add to which^ I supposed him to be at that moment in the 
West Indies. I was probably as much altered in the pe- 
riod that had elapsed as he had been. I was the first to 
recollect him. He was on horseback ; I cm foot. I had 
suffered him to pass me. In. a mom^oit, the full idea of 
who he was rushed upon my mind; I ran ; I called with an 
knpetuous voice; I was unable to restrain the vehemence 
of my emotions. 

The ardour. of my feelings disguised my usual tone of 
speaking, which otherwise Mr. ColUns would infidlibly have 
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rcdogaifiied. His sight was already dim ; he pulled up his 

horse tall I should overtake him ; and then said, '^ Who are 

yvMi'P . I do nod know you." 

• f^'My fatherl " exclaimed I^ emhraeiug one of his knees 

with fervour and delight, ^' I am your !3on;- once your 

fettle Cdeb, whom you a ttiousand times loaded with your 

kindness!" 

The unexpected repetition of my name gave^ a kind of 
shuddering emotion to my friend, which was, however^ 
checked by his age, and the calm and benevolent philosophy 
tbatformedcme of bis most conspicuous habits. 

" I did not expect to see you !" replied he : " I did not 
wish it!" 

"My best, my oldest friend!'^ answered I, rlespect 
Uending itself with my impatience, "do not say so! I 
have not a friend any where in- the whole world but youl 
byou at least let me find sympathy and reciprocal affec- 
tion.! If you knew how anxiously I have thought of you 
during the whole period of your absence^ you would not 
thus grievously disappoint me in your return ! " 

" Hpw is it," said Mr. Collins, gravely^ " that you have 
been reduced to this forlorn condition P Was it not the 
inevitable consequence of your own actions ?" 

" The actions of others, not mine ! Does not your heart 
teU you that I am innocent P" 

", Noi My observation of your eaHy character taught 
me that you would be extraordinary; but, unhappily, all 
extraordinary men are not good men : that seems to be a 
lottery, dependent on circumstances apparently the most 
trivial." 

" Will you hear my justification? I am as sure/as I 
am of my existence, that I can convince you of my 
purity." 
(; ^^Gertatttly, ifyou require il, I will hear you. . But^hat 



muBt not be just now. I could have been jj^d lo define 
it wkoUy. At my age I am hot fit for ike etonn; md I 
am not so sanguine as you in my expeolaliOB of the rtedt 
Of what would you convince nle? That Mr. FalUand is 
a suborner and murderer ?'' 

I made bo^anliwer. My sileBce was an afl^Mative to 
the question. 

^* And what benefit will tesult from this conTiction P I 
have known you a {iromisiiig boy, whose diaracter mi|^t 
turn to one side or this other as events should decide. I 
have known Ml*. FaHdand in his maturer years, and have 
always admired him^ ao the living modri of liberality and 
goodness. If you could change all my ideas, and shew 
me that there was no i^fit^dn b^ which vice ' might be 
]»revented from being mistaken for virtue, what benefit 
would arise from that? I must part widi all my interiiH* 
consdaticm, and ^all my external conn^ons. And for 
what P What is it yott propose P The death of Mr. Falk- 
land by the hands of the hangman.'' 

'' No; I will not hurt a hair of his head, unite eolnpelled 
to it by a principle of defence. But surely yeu owe me 
justice?" 

/^ What justice? The justice oi proclaimii^ youi* iimo^ 
cence ? You know what cmisequences aire annexed to that 
But I do not believe I shall find you innocent If you even 
succeed in perplexing my understanding, you will not snc- 
oeed in enlightening it Such is the stale of mankind, that 
innocence, when involved in circumstances of siiqpiGion, 
can scarcely ever make out a demonstration of its purity; 
and guilt can often make us feel an insurmountable rdnct-* 
ance to the pronouncing it guilt MeanwhSe, for the pur- 
chase of this uneortainty, I must sacrifice all the remaining 
comforts of my Ufe. J beUeve Mr. Falkland to be virtuous; 
but I know him to be prejudiced. He would neveir forgive 
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me even this accidental parley, if by any means he shoiiM 
eome to be acquainted with it.^' 

*^ Ohy argue not the consequences that are possible to 
result!'' answered I, impatiently, '*I have a right to your 
kindness ; I have a right to your assistance I'' 

'* You have them. You have them to a certain degree ; 
and it is not likely that, by any process of exananation, you 
can have them entire. You know my habits of thinking. 
I regard you as vicious; but I do not consider the vicious 
as proper objects of indignation and scorn. I consider 
you as a machine ; you are not constituted, I am afraid, to 
be greatly useful to your fellow men : but you did not make 
yourself; you are just what circumstances irresistibly com-^ 
pelled you to be. I am sorry for your ill properties ; but 
I entertain no enmity against you, nothing but benevolence. 
Considering you in the light in which I at present consider 
you, I am ready to contribute every thing in my power to 
your real advantage, and would gladly assist you, if I knew 
how, in detecting and extirpating the errors that have 
misled you. You have disappointed me, but I have no r^ 
proaches to utter : it is more necessary for me to feel 
oompassion for you, than that I should accumulate your 
misfortune by my censures." ^ 

What could I say to such a man as this P Amiable, 
incomparable man ! Never was my mind more painfully 
divided than at that moment. The more he excited my 
admiration, the more imperiously did my heart command 
me, whatever were the price it should cost, to extort his 
friendship. I was persuaded that severe duty required of 
him, that he should reject all personal considerations, that 
he should proceed resolutely to the investigation of the 
truth, and that, if he found the result terminating in my 
favour, he should resign all his advantages, and, deserted as 
I was by the world, make a common cause, and endeavour 

«7 
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U> compensate the general injustice. But was it for me td 
force this conduct upon him, if, now In his declining years, 
his own fortitude shrank from it ? Alas, neither he nor 
I foresaw the dreadful catastrophe that was so closely 
impending I Otherwise, I am well assured that no tender- 
ness fot* his remaining tranquillity would have withheld 
him from a compliance with my wishes I On the other 
hand, coiild I pretend to know what evils might result to 
him from his declaring himself my advocate P M^ht not 
hi^ integrity he browbeaten and defeated, as mine had 
been P Did th^ imbecility of his grey hairs afford no ad- 
vantage to my terrible adversary in the contest P Might 
not Mr. Falkland reduce him to a condition as wretched 
and low as mine P After all, was it not vice in me to 
desire to involve another man in my sufferings P If I re- 
garded them as intolei^able^ this was still an additional 
reason why I should bear them alone. 

Influenced by these considerations, I assented to his 
views. I absented to be thought hardly of by the man 
in the world whose esteem I most ardently desired^ rather 
than involve him in possible calamity.. I assented to the 
resigning what appeared to me at that moment as the 
last '^practicable comfort of my life ; a comfort, upon the 
thought of which, while I surrendered it, my mind dwelt 
with undescribable longings. Mr. Collins was deeply af- 
fected with the apparent ingenuousness with which I ex- 
pressed my feelings. The secret struggle of his mind 
was> " Can this be hypocrisy? The individual with whom 
I am conferring, if virtuous, is one of the most disinte- 
restedly virtuous persons in the worldw" We tore our- 
selves from each other. Mr. Collins promised, as far as 
he was able, to have an eye upon my vicissitudes, and to 
assist mcj in every respect that was consistent with a just 
recollection of consequences. Thus^ I parted, as it were. 
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wkh the last expiring hope of my mind; and voluntarily 
eonsented, thus maimed and forlorn, to encounter all the 
evils that were y^ in stDre for me. 

This is the latest event which at present I think it ne- 
cessary to record. I shall doubtless hereafter have further 
occasion to take up the pen. Great and unprecedented 
as my sufferings have been, I feel intimately persuaded that 
there are worse titterings that await me. What myste-* 
rious cause is it that enables me to write this, and not to 
perish under the horrible apprehension I 



CHAPTER XLl. 

It is as I foreboded. The presage with which I was 
visited was prophetic. I am now to record a new and 
terrible revolution of my fortune and my mind. 

Having made experiment of various situations with one 
uniform result, I at length determined to remove myself, 
if possible, from the reach of my persecutor, by going into 
voluntary banishment from my native Boil. This was my 
last resource for tranquillity, for honest fame, for those 
privileges to which human life is indebted for the whole of 
its value. '^In some distant cUmate," said I, '^surely I 
may find that security which is necessary to persevering 
pursuit; surely I may Uft my head erect, associate with 
mien upon the footing of a man, acquire connexions, and 
preserve them I ^' It is inconceivable with what ardent 
reachings of the soul I aspired to this termination. 

This last consolation was denied me by the inexorable 
Falkland. 
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At the time the project wa3 formed, I was at no great 
distance from the east coast of the island, and I resolved to 
take ship at Harwich, and pass immediately into Holland.' 
I accordingly repaired to that place, and went, almost as 
soon as I arrived, to the port. But there was no vessel 
perfectly ready to sail. I left the port, and withdrew to 
an inn, where, after some time, I retired to a chamber. I 
was scarcely there before the door of the room was opened, 
and the man whose countenance was the most hateful to 
my eyes, Gines, entered the apartment. He shut the doop 
as soon as he entered. 

" Youngster," said he, " I have a little private intel- 
ligence to communicate to you. 1 come as a friend, and 
that I may save you a labbur-in-vain trouble. If you con- 
sider what I have to say in that Ught, it will be the better 
for you. It is my business now, do you see, for want of a 
better, to see that you do not break out of bounds. Not 
that I much matter having one man for my employer, or 
dancing attendance after another's heels; but I have 
special kindness for you, for some good tums^ that you wot 
of, and therefore I do not stand upon ceremonies I You 
have led me a very jpretty round akeady ; and, out <rf the 
love I bear you, you shall lead me as much further, if you 
will. But beware the salt seas! They are out of my 
orders. You are a prisoner at present, and I believe aO 
your life will remain so. Thanks to the milk-rand-water 
softness of your former master I If I had die ordering of 
these things, it should go with you in another fashion. As 
long as you think prc^r, you are a prisoner within the 
rules; and the rules with which the soft-hearted squire 
indulges you, are all England, Scotland, and Wales. But 
you are not to go out of these climates. The squire is de^ 
termined you shall never pass the reach of his disposal. 
He has therefore given orders that, whenever you attempt 
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SO to do, you shall ^be converted from a prisoner at large 
to a prisoner in good earnest. A friend of mine followed 
you just now to the harbour; I was within call; and, if 
there had been any appearance of your setting your foot 
from land, we should have been with you in a trice, and 
laid you fast by the heels. I would advise you, for the fu- 
ture, to keep at a proper distance from the sea, for fear of 
the worst. You see Itell you all this for your good. For 
my part, I should be better satisfied if you were in limbo, 
with a rope about your neck, and a comfortable bird's eye 
prospect to the gallows : but I do as I am directed; and so 
good^night to youl'^ 

. The intelligence thus conveyed to me occasioned an in- 
stantaneous revolution in both itiy intellectual and animal 
system. I disdained to answer, or take the smallest notice 
of the fiend by whom it was delivered. It is now three 
days since I received it, and from that moment to the pre-^ 
sent my blood has been in a perpetual ferment. My 
thoughts wander from one idea of horror to another, with 
incredible rapidity. I have had no sleep. I have scarcely 
remained in one posture for a minute together. It has 
been with the utmost difficulty that I have been able to 
command myself far enough to add a few pages to my 
story. But, uncertain as I am of the events of each suc- 
ceeding hour, I determined to force myself to the per- 
formance of this task. All is not right within me. How it 
will terminate, God knows. I sometimes fear that I shall 
be wboUy deserted of my reason. 

What — dark^ mysterious, unfeeling, unrelenting tyrant t 
— is it come to this ? When Nero and Caligula swayed 
the Roman sceptre, it was a fearful thing to offend these 
bloody rulers. The empire had already spread itself froni 
dimate to climate, and from sea to sea. If their unhappy 
victim fled to the rising of the sun, where the luminary of 
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day seems to us first to ascend fromibe waves of the oceans 
the' power of the tyrant was still behind him. If he ^tb^ 
drew to the west, to Hesperian darkness, and the shores 
of barbarian Thule, stiU he was not safe from his gore- 
drenched foe. — Falkland! art thou the oiFspring^ in whom 
the lineaments of these tyrants are iaithfailly preserved ? 
Was the world, with all its dimates, made in vain for thy 
helpless unoffpijidiiig victim ? 

Tremble I 

Tyrants have trembled, snitounded with whole armrei 
of their Janissaries! What should make thee inaccessible 
to my fury? No, I will use no daggers I I will unfold a 
tale l-r-I will show thee to the world for what thou art ) 
and all the men that Kve, shall confess my trudi!— ^Didsl 
thou ims^ine that I was altogether passive, a mere worm, 
organised to feel sensations of pain, but no emotion of re- 
sentment? Didst thou imagine that there was no danger 
in inflicting on me pains however great, miseries however 
dreadful? Didst thou believe me impotent, imbecile, and 
idiot-like^ with no understanding to contrive thy rum^ and 
no energy to perpetrate it? 

I will teH a tale — ! The justice of the country shall 
hear met The elements of nature iti universal uproar 
shall not mterrupt me! I wiH speak with a voice more 
fearful than thunder i-r^Why should I be supposed to 
speak from any dishonourable motive ? I am under no 
prosecution now ! I shall not now appear to be endea- 
vouring to remove a criminal mdictment from myself, by 
throwing it back on its author ! — ShaU I regret the ruin 
that w31 overwhelm thee ? Too long have I been tender^ 
hearted and forbearing I What benefit has ever resulted 
from my mistaken clemency? There is no evil thou hast 
scrupled to accumulate upon me I Neither will I be mowe 
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scrupulous I Thou hast shown no mercy ; and thou shalt 
receive none! — 1 must be calm ! bold as a lioii, yet col- 
lected I 

This is a moment pre^^iant with fate« I know — I think 
I know — that I will be triumphant, and crush my s^eem- 
ingly omnipotent £oe. But, should it be otherwise, at least 
he shaU i^t he every way successihl. His fame shall not 
be imnu>rtal fis he thinks. These papers shall preserve the 
trujth ; they shall one day be published, and then the world 
shall do justice on us both. Recollecting that, I shall not 
die wholly without consolation. It is not to be endured 
that fialsehood apd tyranny should reign for ever. 

Hovf impotent are the precautions of man against the 
etern#ijly existing laws of the intellectual world 1 This 
Falkland has invented against me every species of foul acr 
cusatipn. He has hunted me from city to city. He has 
draw^ his lines of circumyallation round me that I may not 
escape. He hai§ kept his scenters of humaif prey for ever 
at my heels. He n^y hunt me out of the world.- — In vain ! 
With this engine, tl^is little p^n, I defeat all his machina- 
tions; I stab him in the very point he was most solicitous 
to defend I 

Collins! I now address myself to you. 1 have consented 
that you sho^ild yi^ld me no assistance in my present terr 
rible, situation. I am content to die rather than do any 
thing injurious to your tranquillity. But remember, you 
are my father still! I conjure you, by all the love you 
ever bore me, by the benefits you have conferred on me, 
by the forbearance and kindness towards you that now 
penetrates my soul, by my innocence — for, if these be the 
last words I shall ever wirite, I die protesting my inno- 
cence! — by all these, or whatever tie more sacred has 
influence on your soul, I conjure you, listen to my last 
request ! Preserve these papers from destruction, and 
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preserve them from Falkland 1 It is all I ask t I hay« 
taken care to provide a safe mode of conveying them into 
'your possession : and I have a firm confidence, which I 
will not suffer to depart from me, that they will one day 
find their way to the pubfic I 

, The pen lingers in my tremblilig fingers I Is there any 
thing I have left unsaid? — ^The contents of the fatal trunk, 
from which all my misfortunes originated, I have never 
been able to ascertiun. I once thought it contained some 
murderous instrument or reUck ccmnected with the fate of 
the unhappy Tyirel. I am now pe^uaded that the secret 
it encloses, is a faithful narrative of that and its concomi- 
tant transactioifis, written by Mr. Falkland, and reserved 
in case of the worst, that, if by any unforeseen event his 
guilt should come to he fiilly disclosed, it might contribute 
to redeem the wreck of his reputation. But the truth or 
the falsehood of this conjecture is of little moment. If 
Falkland shall never be detected to the satisfaction of the 
world, such a narrative will probably never see the light. 
In that case this story of mine may amply, severely per- 
haps, supply its place. 

I know not what it is that renders me thus solemn. I 
have a searet foreboding, as if I should never again be 
master of myself. If I succeed in what I now meditate 
respecting Falkland, my precaution in the disposal of these 
papers will have been unnecessary; I shall no longer be 
reduced to artifice mid evasion. If I fail, the precaution will 
appear to have been wisely chosen. 

POSTSCRIPT. » 

All is over. I have carried iiito execution my medi- 
tated attempt. My situation i3 totally changed \ I now sit 
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down to give an account of it. For several weeks after the 
completion of this dreadhil business, my mind was in too 
tumultuous a state to permit me to write. I think I shall 
now he able to arrange my thoughts sufficiently for that 
purpose. Great God 1 how wondrous, how terrible are the 
events that have intervened since I Was last employed in a 
similar manner 1 It is no wonder that my thoughts were 
solemn, and my mind filled with horrible forebodings ! 

Having formed my resolution, I set out from Harwich^ 
for the metropolitan town of the county in which Air. Falk- 
land resided, Gines, I well knew, was in my rear. That 
was of no consequence to me. He might wonder at the 
direction I pursued, but he could not tell with what pur- 
pose I pursued it My design was a secret, carefuHy locked 
up in my own breast. It was not without a sentiment of 
terror that I entered a town which had been the scene of 
my long imprisonment I proceeded to the house of the 
chief magistrate the instant I arrived, that I might give no 
time to my adversary to counterwork my proceeding. 

I told him who I was, and that I was come from a distant 
part of the kingdom, for the purpose of rendering him the 
medium of a charge of murder against my former patron. 
My name was already familiar to him. He answered, that 
he could not take cognizance of my deposition ; that I was 
an object of universal execration in that part of the world ; 
and he was detennined upon no account to be the vehicle 
of my depravity. 

I warned him to consider well what he was doing. I 
called upon him for no &,vour; I only applied to him in the 
regular exercise of his function. Would he take upon him 
to say that he had a right, at his pleasure, to suppress a 
charge of this compUcated nature? I had to accuse Mr, 
Falkland of repeated murders. The perpetrator knew that 
J was in possession of the truth upon the subject; and 
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knowing ifaat, I went perpetually in danger of my life from 
his malice and revenge. I waa resolved to go through with 
the business, if justice were to be obtained from any court 
in England. Upon what pretence did he refuse my deposi- 
tion? I was in every respect a competent witness. I was 
of age to understand t^e nature of an oathf I was in my 
perfect senses ; I was untarnished by the verdict of any jury, 
or the sentence of any, judge. His private opinion of my 
characteir could not alter the law of the landi I demanded 
to be confroi^ted with Mr. Falkland^ and I was weU assured 
I should sujbst^tiate, the charge to the satisfaction of the 
whole woicld. If he did not think proper to apprehend him 
upon my single testimony, I should.be satisfied if he only 
sent him notit^e of the charge, and summoned him to apr 
pear. 

The magistrate, finding me thus resolute, thought proper 
a little to lower his tone. He no longer absolutely ve&sed 
1^0, comply with my requisition, but condescended to ex- 
postulate with me. He represented to me Mr. Falkland's 
health, which had for some years been exceedingly indif- 
ferent; his having been once already brought to the most 
solemn examinaUon upon ^is charge ; the diabpUcal malice 
in which alone qiy proceeding must have originated ; and 
the ten-fold ruin it would bring down upon my head. To 
aU these, representatipps my answer was short. ^^ I was de- 
termined to go on, ai|d would. abide the consequences.^^ 
A summons was at length granted, and notice sent to. Mr. 
Falkla^id of the charge preferred against him. 

Three day^ elapsed before any further step could be 
taken in this business. This interval in no degree con- 
tributed to tranquillise my mind. The thought of prefer- 
ring a capital accusation against, and hastening the deatli 
of, such a man as Mr. Falkland, was by no means an opiate 
to reflection.^ Atone time I commended the action, either 
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as just revenge (for the benevolence of niy nature \^a8 in 
a great degrefi. turned to gall), or as necessary self-defence^ 
or as that which, in an impartial and philanthropical es- 
timate, included the smallest evil. At another time I was 
haunted with doubts. But, in spite of these variations of 
sentiment, I uniformly determined to persist! I felt as if 
impelled by a tide of unconquerable impulse. The con- 
sequences were such as might well appal the stoutest heart. 
Either the ignominious execiktion of a man whom I had 
once so deeply venerated, and whom now I sometimes 
sn^pectpd not to be without his claims to veneration; or a 
confirmation, perhaps an increase, of the calamities I had 
so long endured. Yet these I preferred to a state of un- 
certainty, I desired to know the worst; to put an end to 
the hope, however faint, which had been so long my tor- 
ment ; and, above all, to exhaust and finish the catalogue 
of expedients that were at my disposition. My mmd was 
worked up to a state Uttle short of frenzy. My body was 
in a burning fever with the agitation of my thoughts. When 
I laid my hand upon my bosom or my head, it seemed to 
scorch them with the fervency of its heat. I could not sit 
still for a moment. I panted with incessant desire that the 
dreadful crisis I had so eagerly invoked, were come, and 
were over. 

After an interval of three days, I met Mr. Falkland in 
the presence of the magistrate to whom I had applied upon 
the subject. I had only two hours! notice to prepare my- 
self; Mr. Falkland seeming as eager as I to have the 
question brought to a crisis, and laid at rest for ever. I 
had an opportunity, before the examination, to learn that 
Mr. Forester was drawn by some business on an excursion 
on the Continent; and that Collins, whose health when I 
saw him was in a very precarious state, was at this time 
(»)nfined with (\n, alarming illness. His constitution had 
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been wholly broken by his West Indian expedition. The 
audience I met at the house of the magistrate consisted of 
several gentlemen and others selected for the purpose; 
the plan being, in some respects, as in the former instance, 
to find a medium between the suspicious air of a private 
examination, and the indelicacy, as it was styled, of an 
examination exposed to the remark of every casual spec- 
tator. 

I can conceive of no shock greater than that I received 
from the sight of Mr. Falkland. His appearance on the 
kst occasion on which we met had been haggard, ghost- 
Uke, and wild, energy in his gestures, and frenzy in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse. He was 
brought in in a chair, unable to stand, fatigued and almost 
destroyed by the journey he bad just taken. His visage 
was colourless ; his limbs destitute of motion, almost of 
hfe. His head reclined upon his bosom, except that now 
and then he lifted it up, and opened his eyes with a languid 
glance ; immediately after which he sunk back into his 
former apparent insensibility. He seemed not to have 
three hours to live. He had kept his chamber for several 
weeks ; but the summons of the magistrate had been deli- 
vered to him at his bed-side, his orders respecting letters 
and written papers being so peremptory that no one dared 
to disobey them. Upon reading the paper he was seized 
with a very dangerous fit; but, as soon as he recovered, 
he insisted upon being conveyed, with all practicable ex- 
pedition, to the place of appointment. Falkland, in the 
most helpless state, was stiU Falkland, firm in command, 
and capable to extort obedience firom every one that ap- 
proached him. 

What a sight was this to me I Till the moment that 
Falkland was presented to my view, my breast was steeled 
to pity. I thought that I had coolly entered into the 
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readon of the case (passion, in a state of sdemn and 
omnipotent vehemence, always appears to be coolness to 
him in whom it domineei^)* and that I had determined • 
impartially and justly. I believed that, if Mr. Falkland 
were permitted to persist in his schemes, we must both of 
us be completely wretched. I believed that it was in my 
power, by the resolution I had formed, to throw my share 
of this wretchedness from me, and that his could scarcely 
be increased. It appeared, therefore, to my mind, to be 
a mere piece of equity and justioe, such as an impartial 
spectator would desire, that one person should be mise- 
rable in preference to two; that one person rather than 
two should be incapacitated from acting his part, and con- 
tributing his share to the general welfare. I thought that 
in this business I had risen superior to personal consi- 
derations, and judged with a total neglect of the sug- 
gestions of self-regard. It is true, Mr. Falkl^d was 
mortal ; but, notwithstanding his apparent decay, he might 
live long. Ought I to submit to waste the best years of 
my life in my present wretched situation ? He had de- 
clared that his reputation should be for ever inviolate; 
this was bis ruling passion, the thought that worked his 
soul to madness. He would probably therefore leave a 
legacy of persecution to be received by me from the hands 
of Gines, or some other villain equally atrocious, when he 
should himself be no more. Mow or never was the time 
for me to redeem my future life from endless woe. 

But all these fine-spun reasonings vanished before the 
object that was now presented to me. ^* ShaU I trample 
upon a man thus dreadfully reduced P Shall I point my 
animosity against one, whom the system of nature has 
brought down to the grave ? Shall I poison, with sounds 
the most intolerable to his ears, the last moments of a man 
like Falkland P |t is impossible. There must have been 
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some drea^Uid mistake in the ttdia of afgument that per-" 
suaded me to be the author of this hateful scene. There 
must have been a better and more magnanimous remedy 
to the evils under which I groaned.** 

It was too late: the mistake I had committed was now 
gone past alt power of recalL Here was Falkland, so- 
lemnly brought before a magistrate to answer to a charge 
of murder. Here I stood, having already declared myself 
the author of the charge, gravely and sacredly pledged 
to support it. This was my situation; and, thus situated^ 
I was called upon immediately to acU My whole frame 
shook. I would eagerly have consented that that moment 
should have been the last of my existence* I however 
believed, that the conduct now most indispensably incum- 
bent on me was to lay the emotions of my soul naked before 
my hearers. I looked first at Mr. Falkland, and then at 
the magistride and attendants, and then at Mr. Falkland 
again. My voice was suffocated with -agony. I began :— 

^^ Why cannot I recall the last four days of my life ? 
How was it possible for me to be so eager, so obstinate, 
in a purpose so diabolical ? Oh, that I had listened to the 
expostulations of the magistrate that hears me, or submit* 
ted to the well-meant despotism of his authority I Hitherto 
I have been only miserable; henceforth I shall account 
myself base I Hitherto, though hardly treated by man- 
kind, L stood acquitted at the bar of my own conscience. 
I had not filled up the measure of my wretchedness ! 

^^ Would to God it were possible for me to retire from 
this scene withotit uttering another word I I would brave 
the consequences — I would submit to any imputation of 
cowardice, Edsehood, and profligacy, rather than add to 
the weight of misfortune with which Mr. Falkland is over- 
whelmed. But the situation, and the demands of Mr. 
.Falkland himself, forbid me. He, in compassion for 
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\ifhose fallen state I would willingly forget every interest 
of my own, would compel me to accuse^ that he might 
enter upon his justification. I will confess every sentiment 
of my heart. 

^' No penitence, no anguish, can expiate the folly and 
the cruelty of this last act I have perpetrated. But Mr. 
Falkland well knows — I affirm it in his presence-^hoW 
Unwillingly I have, proceeded to this extremity. I have 
reverenced him ; he was worthy of reverence : I have 
loved him ; he was endowed with qualities that partook of 
divine. 

^^ From the first moment I saw him, I conceived the 
most ardent admiration. He condescended to encourage 
me ; I aCtaebed myself to him with the fulness of my af- 
fection. He was unhappy; I exerted myself with youth- 
ful curiosity to discover the secret of his woe. This was 
the beginning of misfortune. 

" What shall I say ?-=^He was indeed the murderer of 
Tyrrel; he suffered the Hawkinses to be executed, knowing 
that they were innocent, and that be alone was guilty. 
After successive surmises, after various indiscretions on my 
part, and indications on his, he at length confided to me at 
lull the &tal tale ! 

^'Mr. Falkland! I most solemnly conjure you to recollect 
yourself! Did I ever prove myself unworthy of your con- 
fidence P The secret was a most painful burthen to me ; 
it was the extremest foliy that led me unthinkingly to gain 
possession of it; but I would have died a thousand deaths 
ra&er than betray it. It was the jealousy of your own 
thoughts, and the weight that hung upon your mind, that 
led you to watch my motions, and to conceive alarm from 
.every particle of my conduct. 

'' You began in confidence ; why did you not continue 
In confidence? The evil that resulted from my original 
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imprudence would iJhen have been comparalivdy little. 
You threatened me : did I then betray you P A word from 
my lips at that time would have freed me from your 
threats for ever. I bore them for a considerable period^ 
and at last quitted your service, and threw myself a fu- 
gitive upon the world, in silence. Why did you not suffer 
me to depart? You brought me back by stratagem and 
violence, and wantonly accused me of an enonnous felony I 
Did I then mention a syllable of the murder, the secret of 
which was in my possession ? 

'^ Where is the man that has suffered more from the 
injustice of society [than I have done ? I was accused of a 
villany that my heart abhorred. I was s^it to jail. Iwili 
not enumerate the horrors of my prison, the hghtest of 
which would make the heart of humanity shudder. I 
looked forward to the gallows I Young, ambitious, fond 
of life, innocent as the child unborn, I looked forward to 
the gallows! 1 believed that one word of resolute ac- 
cusation against my patron would deliver me; yet I was 
silent, I armed myself with patience, uncertain whether it 
were better to accuse or to die. Did this show me a man 
unworthy to be trusted P 

'' I determined to break out of prison. With infinite 
difficulty, and repeated miscarriages, I at length effected 
my purpose. Instantly a proclamation, with a hundred 
guineas reward, was issued for apprehending me. I was 
obliged to take shelter among the refuse of naankind, in 
the midst of a gang of thieves. I encountered the most 
imminent peril of my life when I entered this retreat, and 
when I quitted it. Immediately afiar, I travelled almost 
the whole length of the kingdom, in poverty and distress, 
in hourly danger of being retaken and manacled like a 
felon. I would have fled my country; I was prevented, 
I had recourse to various disguises ; I was innoc^it, and 
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yet was compelled to as many arts and subterfuges as oould 
have been entailed on the woest of villains. In Lo^on I 
was as much harassed and as repeatedly alarmed as I had 
been in my flight through the country. Did all these perse- 
cutions persuade me to put an, end to my silence? I^ : I 
suffered them with patience and submission ; I did not 
make one attempt to retort them upon their author. 

^* I fell at last into the hands of the miscreants that are 
nourished with human blood. In this terrible situation I, 
for the first time, attempted, by turning informer, to throw 
the wei(^ht firom myself. Happily for me, the London ma* 
gistrate listened to my tale with insolent contempt. 

^^ I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, and rejoiced 
in my miscarriage. 

^' I acknowledge that, in various ways, Mr. Falkland 
showed humanity towards me during this period. He would 
have prevented my going to prison at first; he c<mtributed 
towards my subsistence during my detention; he had no 
sharie in the pursuit that had been set on foot against me ; 
he at length procured my discharge, when brought forward 
for trial. But a great part of his forbearance was unknown 
to me; I supposed him to be my unrelenting pursuer. I 
could not forget that, whoever heaped calamities on me in 
the sequel, they all originated in his forged accusation. 

*' The prosecution against me for felony was now at an 
end. Why were not my sufferings permitted to terminate 
tken^ and I allowed to hide my weary head in some obscure 
yet tramiuil retreat? Had I not sufficiaitly proved my 
constancy and fideUty ? Would not a compromise in this 
sitnaton have been most wise and most seeure ? But the 
restless and jealous anxiety of Mr* Falkland would not 
permit him to repose the least atom of confidence. The 
only compromise that be proposed was that, with my own 
hand, I should sign myself a villain. I refused this proposal, 

28 
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and have ever since been driven from place to place, deprived 
of peace, of honest fiune, even of bread.* For a long time 
I persisted in the resolution that no emergency should con- 
vert me into the assailant In an evil hour I at last lis- 
tened to my resentment and impatience, and the hateful 
mistake into whidi I Cell has produced the present scene. 

'^ I now see that mistake in all its enormity. . I am sure 
that if I had opened my heart to Mr. Falkland, if I had told 
to him privatdy the tale that I have now been telling, he 
could not have resisted my reasonable demand. After all 
his precautions, he must ultimately have depended upon 
my forbearance. Could he be sure that, if I were at last 
worked up to disclose every thing I knew, and to enforce it 
with all the energy I could exert, I should obtain no credit ? 
If he must in every case be at my mercy, in which mode 
ought he to have sought his safety, in conciliation, or in 
inexorable cruelty ? 

^\ Mr. Falkland is of a noble nature. Yes ; in spite of 
the catastrophe of Tyrrel, of the miserable end of the Haw- 
kinses, and of all that I have myself suffered, I affirm that . 
he has qualities of the most admirable kind. . It is therefore 
impossible that he could have resisted a frank and fervent 
expostulation, the frankness and die fervour in. which the 
whole soul is poured out. I despaired, while it was yet 
time to have made the just experiment; but my despair 
was criminal, was treason against the sovereignty of truth. 

^^ I have told a plain and unadulterated tale. I came 
hither to curse, but I remain to bless. I came to accuse, 
but am compelled to applaud. I proclaim to all the world, 
that Mr. Falkland is a man worthy of affection and kindness, 
and that I am myself the basest and most odious of mankind! 
Never will I forgive myself the iniquity of this day. The 
memory will always, haunt me, and embitter every hour of 
my existence. In thus acting I have been a murderer — a 
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cocrf, deliberate, unfeeKng murderer. — I have said what 
my aoeiirsed predpitation has obliged me to say. Do with 
me as yott;please! I ask no favour. Death would be a 
Idndiiess, oompared to what I feelP 
/ Such were the accents dictated by my remorse. Ipoured 
them out with uncontrollable impetuosity; for my heart 
was pierced, and I.was compelled to give vent to its an- 
guish. Every one that, heard me, was petrified with as- 
tonishment Every one that heard me, was melted into 
tears. . They oould not insist the ardour with which I 
praised the great qualities of Falkland ; they manifested 
their sympathy in the tokens of my penttence. 
• How shall I describe the feelings of this unfortunate 
van? Before I began, he seemed sunk and debilitated, 
incapable of any strenuous impression. When I men- 
tioned the murder, I could perc^ve in him an involuntary 
shuddering,^ though it was counteracted partly by the 
feebleness of his frame, and partly by the energy of his 
mind. This was an allegati<m he expected, and he had 
endeavoured to prepare himsdf for it' But there was 
much of what I said, of which he had had no previous 
conception. When. I expressed the anguish of my mind, 
he seemed at first startled and alarmed^ lest &is should 
be a new expedient to gain credit to my tale. His indig- 
nation against ine was great for having retained all my re- 
sentment towards him, thus, as it might be, to the last 
hour of his existence. It was increased when he dis- 
covered me, as he supposed, using a pretence of liberality 
and sentiment to give new edge to my hostility^ But as I 
went on he could no longer resist. He saw my sincerity ; 
he was penetrated with my grief and compunction* He 
rose from his seat, supported by the attendants,* and — to 
my infinite astonishment-^threw himself into my arms I 
^'.Williams," said he, ^' you have conquered! I see* 
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too late the iprealness and elevatton of your mmd. I con- 
fess that it is to my bult and not yours, that it is to the 
excess, of jealousy that was ever burning in my bosom, 
that I owe my ruin. I cotttd hare resisted any plan of 
malicious aocusadon you imght have brought against me. 
But I see that the artless iand manly story you have tdd, 
has carried conviction to every hearer. All my prospects 
are concluded. All that I most ardently desired, is for 
ever frustrated. I have spent a life of the basest cruelty, 
to cover one act of momentary vice, and to protect mysdf 
against the prejudices of my species. I stand now com- 
pletely detected. My name will be consecrated to in&my, 
while your hermsni), your patience, and your virtues will 
be for ever admired. You have inflicted on me the most 
fatal of all mischief ; but I bless the hand that wounds me. 
And now,** — ^tuniiog to the maf^rate — *^ and lyow, do 
with me as you please. I am prepared to suffer aH the 
vengeance of the law. You cannot inflict on me more 
than I desarve. You cannot hate me, more than I hal^^ 
myself. I am the most e3tecrable of aH villains. I have 
for many years (I knottr not how long) diagged on a 
miserable existadce in insupportable pain. I am at last, in 
recompense ^ all my labours and my crimes, iKsmissed 
from it with tbcf disi^ipointment of my only remaining hope, 
the destruction of that for the sake of whidb dose I con- 
sented to exist. It was worthy of such a life, that it should 
continue just long enough to witness this final overthrow^ 
If, however, you wish to punish me, you must be speedy 
in your justice; for, as rqiutation was the blood that 
warmed my hearty so I fed that death imd infisuny must 
seize me tegelh^/* 

I record the praises bestowed on me by FUkland, not 
because I deserved them, bnt because they serve to ag*' 
gravate the baseness of my cruelty. He survived this 
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dreadfiil soene but three days. I have been his murderer. 
It was fit thalihe should praise my patience, who has fallen 
a victim, life and fame, to my precipitation ! It would 
have been merciful in comparison, if I had planted a dag- 
ger in his heart. He would have thanked me for my kind- 
ness. But, atrocious, execrable wretch that I have been ! 
I wantonly inflicted on him an anguish a thousand times 
worse than death. Meanwhile I endure the penalty of my 
crime. His figure is ever in imagination before me. 
Waking or sleeping, I still behdd him. He seems mildly 
to expostulate with me for my unfeeling behaviour. I li\e 
the devoted victim of conscious reproach. Alas I I am 
the same Caleb WiUiaiiis that, so short a time ago, boasted 
that, however great were the calamities I endured, 1 was 
still innocent 

Such has been the result of a project I formed, for de- 
livering myself from the evil that had so long attended me. 
I thought that, if Falkland were dead, I should return once 
again to all that makes life worth possessing. I thought 
that, if the giiilt of Falkland were established, fortune and 
the world would smile upon my efforts. Both these events 
are accomplished; and it is now only that I am truly 
miserable. 

Why should 'my reflections perpetuaBy centre upon my- 
self? — self, an orvcrweening regard to wjiich has been the 
source of my errors 1 Falkland, I will think only of thee, 
and from that thought will draw ever-fresh nourishment 
for my sorrows I One generous, one disinterested tear I 
will consecrate to thy ashes I A nobler spirit lived not 
among the sons of men. Thy intellectual powers wero 
truly sublime, and thy bosom burned with a godlike am- 
bition. But of what use are talents and sentiments in the 
corrupt wilderness of human society P It is a rank and 
rotten soil, from which every finer shrub draws poison as 
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it grows. All that, in a happier field and a purer air, 
wouid expand into virtue and germinate inf#u9efijdness, is 
thus converted into henbane and deadly nightihade. 

Falkland! thou enteredst upon thy Gareet'with the 
purest and most laudable intentions. But thou imbibedst 
Che poison of chivalry with thy earliest youth ; and the 
base and low*minded envy that m^ thee on thy return to 
thy native seats, opiated with this poismi to hurry thee 
into madness. Soon, too soon, by this fiital coincidence, 
were the blooming hopes of thy youth blasted for ever. 
From that moment thou only eontinuedst to hve to the 
phantom of d^arted honour. From that moment thy 
benevolence was, in a great part, turned into rankhng 
jealousy and inexorable precaution. Year after year didst 
thou spend in this miserable project of imposture; and 
only at last eontinuedst to live, long enough to see, by my' 
misjudgiiig and abhorred intervention, thy closing hope dis- 
appointed, and thy death accompanied with the foulest 
disgrace! 

I began these memoirs with the idea of vindicating my 
character. I have now no character that I wish to vindi- 
cate : but I will finish them that thy story may be fiilly un- 
derstood ; and that, if those errors of thy life be known 
which thou so ardently desiredst to conceal, the world may 
at least not hear and repeat a half-told and mangled tale^ 



THE END. 
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